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DISSERTATION 


ON THE 


ELOQUENCE OF THE ANCIENTS. 



The most eminent critic and scliolar of our times has, in 
treating of the author’s writings upon the subject of Ancient 
Eloquence, and especially upon the Greek Orators, conferred 
upon him an honour to which ho certainly cannot fee) that 
he is entitled, but for which he must ever be grateful, when 
describing him as “certainement parmi Ics Modcrnes le Meil- 
leur Interprcte de Deinosthene.” — Villemain, Journal das 
Savants^ 1855. 



DISSERTATION. 


It is impossible for any but the most careless observer 
to avoid remarking the great differences which dis- 
tinguish the Oratory of ancient from that of modern 
times. The immeasurable superiority of the former is 
fjir from being the only or even the principal of these 
diversities : that proceeds in part from the greater 
power of the languages (especially the Greek), the 
instrument wielded by the great masters of diction; 
and in so far the suj)eriority must remain for ever 
undimiuislied by any efforts on the part of modern 
rhetoricians, although extreme care applied to spoken 
composition may reduce the other advantages of the 
ancients within a very narrow compass, and give scope 
to certain advantages, not unimportant, which are 
possessed by the moderns. But there arc other dif- 
ferences yet more broad between the two kinds of 
Oratory, and these require to be more minutely 
examined. 

Tublic speaking among the ancients bore a more 
important sliarc in the conduct of affairs, and filled a 
larger space in the eye of the people, than it does now, 
or indeed over can again. Another engine has been 
invented for working upon the popular mind, whether 
to instruct, to persuade, or to please — an engine, too, 
of which the powers are not limited in time or in space. 
The people arc now addressed through the Press ; and 
all persons whatever, as well as those whom the bounds 
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of Sk public assembly can contain, are thus brought in 
contact with the teacher, the statesman, and the pane- 

f yrist. The orator of old was the Parliamentary de- 
ater, the speaker at public meetings, the preacher, 
the newspaper, the published sermon, the pamphlet, 
the volume, all in one. When he was to speak, all 
Greece flocked to Athens ;* and his address was the 
object of anxious expectation for months before, and 
the subject of warm comment for months after the 
^rand ^splay of his powers. It is true that he some- 
times committed his discourses to paper afterwards; 
but so rarely did this happen, that we have only pre- 
served to us the published speeches of three or four 
Greek and one Latin orator ; but those few which were 
thus written out could hardly, in the times of manu- 
script distribution, be said to be published at all ; while 
of anything like the addresses now so frequent upon 
every occasion of importance, in the form of pamph- 
lets, or other ephemeral productions, any work treating 
of the topics of the day, or any attempt by writing 
to influence the public mind for temporary purposes, 
it does not appear that there ever were examples in 
ancient times, if wo except the speech of Archidamus, 
and that to Philip, both written by Isocrates. Indeed, 
the necessarily confined circulation of manuscript com- 
positions, must have rendered it altogether hopeless 
to produce any immediate effect on the community by 
such means. Nor is it enough to say that the rostrum 
of old monopolized in itself all the functions of the 
press, the senate, the school, and the pulpit, in our 
days. It was a rival to the stage also. The people, 
fond as they were of theatrical exhibitions, from hav- 
ing no other intellectual entertainment, were really as 
much interested in oratorical displays, as sources of 
recreation. They regarded them, not merely with 
the interest of citizens hearing state affairs discussed 


Cicero, Brutus, sub Jine, 
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in which they took a deep concern, and on which 
they were called to give an opinion; but as auditors 
and spectators at a dramatic performance, by which 
they were to be moved and pleased, and on which 
they were to exercise their critical faculties, refined 
by experience, and sharpened by the frequent con- 
templation of the purest models. 

That the orators of Greece and Rome regarded their 
art as one of eminent display, considered it their pro- 
vince to please as well as to move their audience, and 
addressed the assembly, not only as hearers who were 
to be convinced or persuaded, but as critics also who 
were to judge of rhetorical merit, is clear from num- 
berless considerations, some of which must here be ad- 
verted to, in order to show that Ancient Oratory held 
a place among the Fine Arts properly so called, and 
was, like them, an appeal to the taste, ending in the 
mere pleasure of contemplation, as well as an appeal 
to the reason or the passions, leading to practical 
consequences, and having action for its result. An 
attention to this subject will explain many things in 
the structure of ancient orations, which would other- 
wise be with difficulty apprehended. 

Of the circumstances to which we have adverted as 

^ ^10 position in question, some belong to the 
internal, others to that of external evidence — 
the former being discoverable by inspection of the com- 
positions themselves, the latter resting upon historical 
evidence of facts. 

I. — 1. The first of the things belonging to the former 
class which strikes an attentive student of the ancient 
orators, is the exquisite finish and perfect polish of their 
compositions. It really seems as if the fit word were 
always found in the appropriate place; as if, though 
every topic may not always be the best possible for the 
orator’s purpose, yet everything which he intended to 
say was said in the best possible manner, and so that 
no further consideration could ever improve it. “ Quge 
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ita pura crat, ut nihil liquidius ; ita libero flucbat, ut 
iiusquam adlioorcscerct: nullum, nisi loco positum, et tan- 
quam in voriniculato cmblcmate, ut ait Lucilius,^ struc- 
tum vcrbum vidcres. Ncc vcro ullum aiit durum, aut 
insolens, aut humilc, aut longius ductum ;t ac non pro- 
pria verba rerum, sod pleraquc translata ; sic tarnen, 
ut ea non irruisso in alionum locum, sed immigrasse in 
suum dicorcs. Nec vcro hmc soluta, nec diffluentia, sed 
adstricta numcris, non aperte, ncc codern inodo semper, 
sed varie dissimulantcrquc conclusis.’'J 

Jlut it is also evident, that the exquisite structure 
of the sentences, the balanced period, the apt and per- 
fect antithesis, the neat and epigrammatic turn, the 
finished collocation, all indicate an extreme elaboration, 
and could hardly have been the suggestion of the mo- 
ment, because the choice of the earlier expressions is 
often regulated by those which occur subsequently. This 
fineness of composition must, however, be admitted 
not to be a perfectly decisive proof of extreme prepara- 
tion beforehand ; both because we can hardly assign any 
limits to the effects of great practice in giving a power 
of extemporary composition, — witness the facility of 
1‘hyming off-hand acquired by the Italian irnprovi- 
satori , — and also because we cannot be certain that 
the spoken speech was exactly the same with the one 
which we now read — “ Orationem habuit luculcntam, 
quam postea scriptam edidit — says Sallust of Cicero’s 
first Catilinarian, as if insinuating that he spoke one 
speech and wrote another ; — a thing whicdi the readers 
of modern debates, wlio happen also to have been the 
hearers of the same, can well comprehend. Indeed, a 

* Cicero here refers to two verses of Lucilius, the diction of which is 
remarkable, — 

Quarn Icpidc lexeis composlae! ut tcsserulai omiics 
Arte paviincnto, atquc cmblcmate venuiculuto ; 

alluding to the ancient Mosaic, 
f As we say, hir- fetched, 
j Cicero, Brutus, c. 79. 
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passage in one of Cicero’s Epistles, shows that he was 
not very scrupulous as to the accuracy with which his 
published corresponded with his spoken orations. For 
he gives as the only reasons why he could not accede 
to Tubero’s request (to have something inserted in his 
speech Pro Ligario) that it was already published, 
and that he had no mind to defend Tubero’s conduct.* 
I. — 2. The exquisite figures with which the ancient 
speeches are interspersed, and the highly skilful dispo- 
sition of their materials, do not perhaps furnish more 
decisive proofs than the diction. But the exemplary 
temperance with which topics arc used, and the 
conciseness with which ideas of the most important 
kind are expressed, and images portrayed, certainly 
can hardly be the elfcct of any experience or practical 
skill. The emptiness and prolixity of improvisatori, 
and other extemporary composers, show that this 
faculty of condensation is not so easily acquired as 
that of good and even accurate composition. It must, 
however, bo confessed, that the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of ancient composition, spoken as well as 
written, seems to indicate some change having been 
made in the spoken discourse, when it was reduced to 
writing subsequently to delivery. For with all the 
quickness natural to an Attic audience, and all that 
expertness which a Homan assembly may be supposed 
to have acquired from the habit of attentively hearing 
the finest compositions, it seems difficult to understand 
how the great passages, delivered in as few words as if 
attaining the utmost possible conciseness, were the 
object chielly in the author’s view, could make their 
due impression upon auditors, who, hearing them for 
the first time, and having no notice of the idea or the 
image, till it was at a stroke, as it wore, presented to 
their minds, could have time allowed for apprehending 
it, or at least for tasting its beauty, or feeling its force. 


t Epp. ad AUicunij xiii. 2. 
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The orator often feels that he could add strength to 
his composition by giving it the concentration of 
compression, but that if he suddenly presented his ideas 
to his audience, he would be in the middle of another 
sentence, or even another topic, before the blow, so 
rapidly struck, had produced its full ira])ressiQn, and 
the mind of the hearer would be in the state of 
confusion in which a bell throws the car, when struck 
so rapidly as to make its successive vibrations interfere 
with one another. He feels that were he writing for 
the eye, for such deliberate perusal as enables the 
reader to pause and dwell upon each successive period 
until it has told, and even to recur in case of imperfect 
apprehension, ho would prefer another and a more 
concise annunciation of his ideas ; but he must needs 
sacrifice this advantage to make his due impression. 
Nothing can be more natural, therefore, than that, on 
reconsidering the subject, and giving his discourse in 
writing, he should omit some things which are 
unnecessary to the reader, who has the words oculis 
suhjecta Jidelihus, Accordingly, when we recollect in 
how few words some of the most renowned passages in 
ancient oratory are couched, as for instance, the wcttc/o 
vi(poQ itself, it seems very reasonable to suppose that 
some words have occasionally been omitted by the 
writer, which the speaker had used ; just as mathe- 
maticians are known to leave out intermediate steps 
of their synthetical demonstrations, which, in their 
analytical investigations, were all gone through by 
them originally. 

I.— 3. But another peculiarity in the ancient rhetoric 
is quite decisive upon the question, both proving how 
much the productions of the orators were the result of 
great labour, and showing how much their delivery w^as 
regarded as a dramatic display, or at least an exhibition 
in which the audience was to be pleased, independently 
of the business intended to be promoted. Passages are 
very frequently to be found in one oration, sometimes 
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word for word the same with those contained in another 
by the same speaker, sometimes varying in certain 
particulars, and apparently varying because subsequent 
reflection, perhaps aided by the criticisms of others, or 
by the effects observed to be produced on the audience, 
had suggested the change, as an improvement upon 
the earlier composition. If we only consider how little 
it is in the natural course of things, that a person 
addressing perhaps a different audience, nay, still more, 
the same audience, but certainly upon a different 
business, should use the very same topics, even thef 
same figures of speech, in the same or nearly the same 
words, and how likely these must always be, in the 
active affairs of life, to be inapplicable in one case, 
precisely because they were applicable in another and 
a different case, we shall at once perceive that the old 
orators had other objects in view than the mere 
furtherance of the matter actually in hand, and that 
those passages were repeated, rather because they had 
been found successful in striking and delighting the 
audience when first pronounced, and were therefore 
likely to please in the repetition, than because they 
conduced materially to carry conviction to their minds, 
and gain their concurrence to a practical proposition. 
For, certainly, if a person is to be convinced that a 
certain measure is expedient or necessary, and if the 
matter addressed to his mind with this view is precisely 
the topic, illustrated by the metaphors, and in the words, 
which he distinctly recollects to have been formerly 
employed for the purpose of making him assent to a 
wholly different proposition, and support a measure of 
another kind entirely, nothing can be more likely than 
that he should at once say, “ Why, surely I have heard 
all this before ; you told me the same thing last year, 
on such a question, — you cannot be in earnest— you 
are. playing upon me, or playing with the subject.’* 
Such would bo the effect of the repetition, upon an 
audience who were met merely to transact real business, 
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to consider on the merits of the case brought before it, 
and to act, that is, decide, after mature deliberation and 
making up its mind, uj)on conviction. 

Accordingly, nothing could prove more fatal to the 
speaker’s object than any such attempt in our 
assemblies ; it would be at once confessing that he had 
some other object in view than to convince his hearers, 
and some other business to which he sacrificed the 
.concern in hand. But far otherwise is it, if we 
suppose that the orator has a twofold object, and that 
4ho audience is collected for another purpose, as well as 
that of being convinced. — ^that he desires to gratify, to 
please, as well as to persuade, and that they are come 
to enjoy a critical repast, «as well as to “ expatiate and 
discourse their state affairs.” In this case, the repetition 
would heighten the zest at each time ; as they who love 
music, or take pleasure in dramatic representations, are 
never so much gratified with the first enjoyment of any 
fine melody or s])londid piece of acting, as with its 
subsequent exhibition. A nearer view of the practice 
referred to, will set this in a sufficiently clear light ; 
and will show, that these repetitions are not at all 
confined to trivial passages, which might be forgotten 
after having been once heard, but on the contrary, are 
chiefly to be found in the finer, the more striking, and 
therefore the more noted passages, — passages which 
must have been familiar to every hearer. This close 
examination of the Greek Orations is also highly 
instructive and curious ; for we arc thus, as it were, let 
into the secret of their composition, almost as if the 
rough draught had been preserved. We don’t, perhaps, 
see the original sketch of the picture, as in examining 
the designs of some of the great Masters whose works 
are preserved in their various stages ; but avo sec the 
discourse from a state Avitli Avhich the orator had, after 
much labour, at first rested satisfied, and which, but for 
his exquisite skill, and the fastidiousness wliich always 
accompanies genius in judging its OAvn productions, 
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would have remained, and been deemed perfect, by 
after ages ; and we can trace the progress of the work 
from that to its present finished and absolute form, as 
we can some of the compositions of Pope, from the MS. 
preserved in the British Museum, and those of Milton, 
from the MS., far more valuable, in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The repetitions arc nowhere to be found so frequent 
as in the Fourth Pliilippic, which for this reason lias 
been termed by commentators and critics, the Peroration 
of the Nine Orations against Philip. Not having, it 
should seem, considered this subject very attentively, 
or been aware that numerous repetitions are also to bo 
found in the rest of the lesser orations, they seem to 
have thought that this notion of a peroration sufficiently 
explained the whole matter. But in truth the Fourth 
Philippic is almost entirely a repetition, and chiefly 
fi’om one of the preceding ones, perhaps the most 
magnificent of the minor works, that upon the affairs of 
the Chersonese, sometimes called the Eighth Philippic. 
If wliole passages were to bo found in both without any 
variation, it might be supposed that transcribers had 
by mistake copied them ; or if nearly the whole of one 
oration were composed of passages the very same with 
those whicli occurred in another, wo might suppose 
that oration to be spurious ; although even then it 
might be observed, that the learned monks who 
beguiled their solitude in the middle ages by fabricating 
ancient works, always displayed their skill in original 
composition, imitating no doubt the manner of their 
models, but never resting satisfied with the unambitious 
task of culling out passages and working them into a 
emto. But ill the Fourth Philippic, there are variations 
and additions which clearly show that the orator 
sometimes Improved upon the first thought, sometimes 
adapted the original sentence to the new occasion ; and 
we can often trace the steps of the process, and perceive 
the precise reasons which guided it. At the same time, 
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it appears that some sentences are retained in the self- 
same state in which they originally were; and this 
shows that he had at first bestowed so much pains as 
to bring these to a perfection which satisfied his severe 
taste, and that, when the same ideas were again to be 
expressed, he regarded his former selection of words 
as preferable to any other which he could make. It is 
a remarkable circumstance that, in these respects, no 
difference can be traced between the finest passages and 
those of inferior importance ; in both kinds we observe 
that sometimes there arc variations and improvements, 
sometimes an exact repetition ; and this plainly demon- 
strates that all the portions of the work were elaborated 
with extreme art, no part being carelessly prepared and 
flung in as a kind of cement to fill up the interstices 
between less splendid passages. In this, as in so many 
other particulars, how different is the texture of modern 
discourse ! Even one of the greatest, in some respects 
certainly the very greatest orator of recent times, Lord 
Chatham, used frequently, especially in his latter days, 
to speak in a careless manner and in an under tone of 
voice, for a (piartcr of an hour or more at a time, as if 
he did not solicit any attention from his audience, and 
then to break out into one of those brilliant passages 
which have immortalized his name. 

One of the most remarkable parts of the Fourth 
Philippic, is that highly wrought description of Philip’s 
implacable hatred to Athens, of the reasons upon which 
that hatred was grounded, and of his policy in over- 
running Thrace ; and this passage is to be found also 
in the Oration upon the Chersonese delivered the year 
before ; but it seems to have been, during the interval, 
adapted to the circumstances in which the Fourth 
Philippic was delivered, and to have been somewhat 
more highly finished. The orator begins by saying in 
the same words, that the Athenians must first of all 
dismiss from their minds any doubt of Philip having 
broken the peace, and of his now waging open war 
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against them. In the Chersonese Oration, when stating 
this, ho calls upon them to give over their mutual 
wranglings and recriminations, which is omitted in the 
Fourth Philippic. Ho then proceeds in the same 
words in both orations, Kat kukovovc juitv lari Kai 
sxOpog oXp ry iroXet, Ka\ rty Trie iroX^Mg tSatjiei , — 
‘‘he is the deadly enemy (literally evil-disposed and 
hostile) of the whole city, and of the very ground 
it stands on and then he bursts forth with irpoffOlicrM 
St, — but in the two orations, this introduces perfectly 
(liifcrent matters, and the difference is very remarkable. 
In the Chersonese, Philip is “ the enemy of every 
creature within the city, and of those too who most 
flatter themselves that they enjoy liis smiles. Do they 
deny it? Let them look at (the fate of) those 
Olynthians, Lasthenes, and Kuthycrates, who, to all 
appearance, were his femiliar favourites, and no sooner 
betrayed their country into his hands, than they per- 
ished by the most miserable of deaths.”* But in the 
Fourth Philippic, he adds, after the words irpocrOntrio St, 
that Philip is the implacable enemy, not of all the 
men within the city’s walls, but of the gods in the city; 
and, by a striking and bold apostrophe, invokes their 
vengeance upon his head, “ kuI to7c Iv ry iroXei 
— oiVfp avTov £soA£(T£tav.”t — “ He is the enemy of the 
gods themselves who guard us, — may they utterly 
destroy him !” The reason of this remarkable varia- 
tion is plainly to bo perceived. Possibly he might 
think the allusion to the fate and the conduct of the 
Olynthian chiefs not so appropriate when, after the 
lapse of another year, these things could not be so 
fresh in the recollection of his hearers ; but this is by 

* Sj ToJs Iv cToX'i xai roTg (f.a.\nrv 

tiOfiUoi; avTu si /ui], a’xs^peco’^uo’ay 'Eu^vK^arriv ko.) 

‘fou; *OXuv^tov;, 01 ^oxovuris oIkhotizt ect/ra ttiv 

rrdvTaiv xdxtiTT* dvo^d}.ci(rtv. — Oratoras cd. KeWvC, 

vol. i., p. 09. 

t Ibid, vol. i., p. 134. 
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no means so probable a supposition as that, upon 
reflection, be bad perceived the anticlimax which, it 
must be confessed, mars the beauty of the passage as 
given formerly in the Chersonese Oration ; where, 
after describing Philip as the deadly enemy of the very 
ground the city stands on, he adds, that he is also the 
enemy of all its inhabitants — a far more mitigated and 
ordinary species of hostility. True genius may be for 
a moment at fault; but its characteristic is to derive 
from failure itself tho occasion of new success, and to 
turn temporary defeat into lasting triumph. Having 
made Philip the enemy of the ground itself on which 
Athens was built, he sought about for some stronger 
description still of his implacable hatred, nor could find 
it on earth. He therefore must make the Macedonian s 
enmity war with heaven itself, and from hence he 
brought out the magnificent apostrophe, which, after 
the topic it arose out of had thus been wrought up so 
high, became as natural and easy as it was imposing 
and grand. After this, the anticlimax would have been 
of course far greater than ever, of introducing the 
allusion to tho hostility against the inhabitants, and ho 
was compelled, therefore, to sacrifice tho fine allusion 
to Olynthus. Let us here, in passing, remark how 
groundless the notion is of those critics who have 
described Demosthenes as never indulging in figures.* 
^N'o passage can be more figurative than the one wo 
liavc been contemplating; nor do tropes of a bolder 
caste occur in any prose composition, we might add, or 
in any poetry, than the description of a man’s enmity 
reaching at once to the soil and to the gods — “ a solo 
usque ad cadum." 

The orator goes on, in both orations, in the same 
words, to aflirin that the government or constitution of 
Athens is the great object of Philip’s hatred, and, as 

Of this number assuredly was not Cicero ; and yet the Roman orators 
who affected Attic taste, appear to have deemed plainness, drvness, tho 
humih dicmdi genusj a characteristic of iU 
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he says, justly. For this he gives two reasons in the 
Philippic ; — first, because Philip feels those conflicting 
interests and mutual injuries which must needs make 
them enemies of each other; and next, because he 
knows that Athens must always be tlje refuge of any 
state which he wishes to subdue, and must ever resist 
him herself, as long as her democratic government 
endures. Both these reasons are repetitions, almost in 
tlie same words, from former orations ; the one is taken 
from the Second Philippic, delivered three years before, 
and the other, from the Chersonese Oration. The 
only material change in the former, is the transposition 
of the words and a(r0aX(7ic, apparently in order 

to obviate the bad effects of the same vowels coming 
together, as they did in the Second Philippic, Travra 
raXXa ti(T(l)aX( 0 Q KiKTrirai. Perhaps he also preferred 
to round the period with ev MaKsSovfri, rather than to 
end more abruptly with o}'koi. The sense is not varied 
here any more than it is by the substitution of iiye7rai 
for in the Fourth Philippic, a substitution 

which the orator makes, although the same word 
iiyurai had ended the clause but one before. The 
passage taken from the former Philippic is tacked on, 
as it were, to the one taken from the Chersonese 
Oration, by the insertion of a few words irpog Se 
TovToig TO(TOVToig ovariv. 

The changes made in the Chersonese passages are 
remjirkable, because we can easily perceive the reasons 
that led to them, both as regards the sense and the 
sound. ’E(T7£ yap vfLulg oijk amol 7rX£ov€icTr/(rat icat 
KaTUGx^’iv apxn^ fu TnfjiVKOTeg, aXX' trepov Xa^HV 
KtoXuaaiy Kal atpiXtffOai Siivoi (in the Fourth 

I hilippic, Kai tov t^ovr a^eXtaQai) Kal uXwg tvo- 
xXiiaai To7g apx^iv ^ovXojuivoigj Ktii iravrag avOpioirovg 
^ig ^XeyOepfav i^cKpeXecrOai tToi/uot, (in the Fourth 
Philippic, i^eX^aOai ScivoQ, He evidently now con- 
sidered Seivoi the more powerful word, and fitter to 
close the period, and he avoided repoiiting it ; he also 
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preferred i^eXiaQai to a compound of the a^eXl(r0at, 
which double compound he had used before ; and 
besides gaining the advantage of concluding with Seivoi, 
he avoided the hiatus occasioned by the at and c 
immediately following each other. Perhaps we may 
from hence conclude (and other instances will after- 
wards be pointed out) that sometimes when he allows 
the same words, or words of the same root, to recur at 
a very short interval, it is not because he deliberately 
approves such repetitions, but because he may not 
have given the diction its last polish. Thus, in the 
same passage of the Chersonese, a little farther on, we 
have KaTa(TK£va^eTaL twice in one period, where the 
repetition is figurative, or at least intensive, and meant 
to increase the force of the expression ; and immediately 
after, the same word is employed a third time, but 
with another added, where KaTacnctya^eTai 

really seems superfluous. Thus, too, in the beautiful 
description of public and private life, in the peroration 
of the Fourth Philippic, awpayiiova is twice used. 
But in many instances the repetition is intensive, both 
where the whole word is repeated, and where the root 
only is taken; as in the Chersonese Oration, rate 
KaTy]yop(aig ac AioirdOovg Karijyopovai ; in the Ora- 
tion against Aristocrates, where he speaks of persons 
KivSvvovg KivSvpeiJ<rapra^ ; and in the Oration for 
Ctesippus and others, where he mentions persons, 
TToXtfuovg TToXmom^Tag, In other instances, where he 
merely repeats without intension or figure, the fittest 
word appears to have been selected and employed at 
first, and the idea recurring, the orator seems to use it 
a second time as if he did not deign to go out of his way 
and vary the phrase, and would not, for the mere sake of 
changing it, use a less appropriate or choice expression. 

In the next part of the passages which we are com- 
paring, two instances occur of the orator’s using the 
sentences originally made for one purpose, in such a 
manner as adapted them to a different state of things. 
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In the Chersonese Oration, the argument is, that 
Diopcithes must be supported in his predatory attack 
upon Thrace, both because it was justified by Philip’s 
intrigues in the Chersonese, and his open assistance 
to the Cardians ; and because, whatever thwarted his 
policy, furthered that of Athens. “ All his operations,” 
says Demosthenes, and his enterprises, are enterprises 
against this country ; and wheresoever any one attacks 
him, he attacks him in our defence.” In the Fourth 
Philippic, this last member of the sentence is left out, 
because it evidently, though stating a general pro- 
position, referred peculiarly to the movements of 
Diopcithes, which were no longer under discussion. 
Again, when the Chersonese Oration, was delivered, 
Philip had not as yet taken many of the towns in 
Upper Thrace ; and Demosthenes, in speaking of his 
campaign there, asks if any one can be so weak as to 
imagine that he would encounter the toils and the 
dangers of that winter campaign for the sake of such 
miserable places as Drongilus, Cabyle, Masteira, koI a 
vvv l^aipu Kai KaTa(TK£vd^erai» When the Fourth 
Philippic, however, was delivered, he was believed to 
be in possession of all Thrace ; therefore, this last 
expression is altered to Kal a vvv (jtaenv avruv Ixhv. 
He also expands the fine period immediately following, 
in which he contrasts the importance of Athens with 
those wretched conquests, in order to demonstrate that 
Athens alone can be the real object of Philip's 
attack; and ho introduces an apostrophe containing 
an invocation something like that which he had 
added to the earlier part of the passage — ‘‘ Who can 
suppose that about Athens, her ports, and arsenals, 
an ’ navy, and precious mines, and ample revenues, 
her territory and her renown — which may neither 
he nor any other conqueror ever tear from our 
country !* — ^lic should be wholly indifferent, and suffer 

* The addition is — ku) to^uv, xk) uv (akt txsUa, /unr aXXM 

ysvo/re riiv troytv rn* rftSTi^xv, Kv^iwtreci. — Ot'aU 

Grcec., cd. Ueiske, vol. i., p. 135. 
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you to keep quiet possession of them, while, for the 
millet and rye of the Thracian barns, he is content to 
bury himself in the winter of that dreary region.”* 

The two passages in these two orations the most 
calculated to make a deep impression upon the 
audience, are bursts of eloquence not surpassed by any 
in the Philippics, and, with the exception of a single 
word, they arc the same in each. In one of these 
passages, the orator appeals with the greatest skill to 
the people’s sense of shame, and artfully rouses their 
feelings without oifending their pride ; insinuating, that 
if they wait for a still more pressing emergency, they 
will be yielding to the fear of personal violence, by 
which only slaves arc actuated, instead of being moved 
by a sense of honour.f In the other passage, he appeals 
with the utmost dignity to the memory of their ancient 
renown, describing their incapacity to endure subjection, 
as the ground of Philip’s implacable enmity. The effect 
of both passages, but of the hivst especially, upon an 
Athenian assembly, must have been prodigious — oTSe 
'yap aKpiftCog^ ort ^ovXtvuv fxlv u/ittc,* ovt iOeXficriTE^ 
ovt\ tiv IOeXiicttite, ETricFTafTOiv* ap\ELV yap 
Now, these three last words, which for dignity and 
conciseness may be compared with the celebrated axTinp 
vt(j)og hi the Oration on the Crown, had been used by 
him fur the same purpose, only a few months before, in 
the hearing of the same assembly ; who must all have 
w^ell remembered them, often repeated them in the 
interval, much canvassed the merits of the passage, and 
thus liavc known that they wore coming, as soon as the 
preceding sentence was begun. 

In like manner, there is a repetition, word for word, 
in the Fourth Philippic, of a most s])lendid passage in 
the Chersonese Oration, which forms the continuation 
of the one we have been contemplating. It is tlio 
contrast whicli the citizens of other States present to 

* Literally, “to winter in that dunijjeon ” 

t Gra;c.y ed. Heiske, vol. i., pp. 102, 138. 

'i Ibid, vol. i., pp. 104, 148. 
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the Athenians, in their treatment of traitors. Ho 
goes through many of those, indignantly and bitterly 
affirming that no one durst in their hearing have taken 
the common enemy’s part ; and he winds up the whole 
by taunting the traitors with the gains of the prefer- 
ment to which their disaffection has led, while the 
country has sunk in proportion as they have risen. 
This suggests the favourite contrast of Philip’s fortunes 
and their own. “He has become flourishing, and 
mighty, and formidable to all, both Greeks and 
Barbarians, while you are become destitute and low 
— splendid indeed in the abundance of your markets, 
but in every preparation of any value, utterly ridi- 
culous.”* The w'ord “ is,” (tari) instead of has 
become,” (ytyorev) is really the only change made in 
this very striking passage, the winding up of which 
must have been foreseen by the audience as soon as 
the preceding long passage began to be pronounced by 
the orator. The Fourth Philippic has the peroration 
and tlie line apostrophe to Aristodemus connected with 
this contrast by a remark, that those who have thus 
betrayed the country, mete out to lier and to themselves 
a very different measure; recommending peace and 
quiet to her under injury, while they cannot be quiet 
though no one is attacking them. In the Chersonese 
Oration, whore the passage respecting the conduct of 
the friends of submission and apathy occurs close to 
the peroration, as in the Fourth Philippic, it suggests 
and introduces the magnificent description of a wise 
and honest counsellor, contrasted with selfish time- 
servers, which has been ever so much and so justly 
admired. In the Fourth Philippic, the conduct of 
those advocates of Piiilip being exemplified, ])cculiarly 
in the instance of Aristodemus, leads the orator to 

* *0 tu'^xi/uav xa) (jAya.i xeti ^'s TUtriv EAXuvi xki llaeflfie^ug 
yiyriviv^ v/j-ug S’ s^tjuei xai racruvot^ uiv tuv uviwv rJ? 

uv vaoa.(r xu,TxyiXa,9Toi — Oral, ed. Jitdske, vol. i., 

p. lOG. 
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that topic which continues till about the close of the 
whole. 

In the Second Olynthiac, there is a very remarkable 
passage, in which the orator, who has, for the greater 
part of his discourse, been contending that the founda- 
tions of Philip’s power are not solid, and has illustrated 
this position in various ways, comes to speak of the 
vices of his private life, and adds, that all these defects 
of his are for the present concealed and past into the 
shade by the brilliancy of his successes; evirpa^iai 
SeivaX (TvyKpvipai kox Gv<TKia<jai ra roiavra oveiSrjj says 
he, “if it be the pleasure of the Gods and of your- 
selves, they will be made to appear before long — for 
as in our bodies, when one is in good health, the 
peculiar flaws in the system do not show themselves ; 
but if any malady comes on, then they are all stirred 
up, — fractures, sprains, and whatever else is faulty; 
so it is with states and sovereigns.''* Now upon this 
it may be remarked, that it is the first rough sketch 
of the figure, and is liable to considerable objection; 
for the subject in hand was not Philip's private vices, 
but the concealed weakness of his dynasty. The vices 
are introduced as proof that his nature is rotten, and 
that his fortune will be evil {yvwfxrig koX KaKoSaiixoviag 
Suy/mara) ; but those vices are for the present covered 
by his successes; nevertheless they will break out 
when the tide of his fortune turns. Then the simile of 
the bodily defects is given to illustrate this tendency of 
misfortune to reveal secret profligacy — not to bring 
out concealed defects in political strength — and yet his 
application of the simile is to the structure of states. 
There must, therefore, be admitted both to be some 
confusion and some reasoning in a circle throughout 
the passage, although the simile, if clearly applied, 

* ev roT; truju.ote’iv hfiZvf riug fitv av ippuju,tvos ^ rts, 

i^ater^jcvtTUt vuv 'tKaffra §6 Mppa/tTrnpt.^ T/ ^avret 

Miv-dTKi, x&v py,y/u, ■, xav *«y a\Ko n tuv vTTu^^ovruvffcti^ov y, 

— Oral. Grtec.^ ed. Keiske, vol. i., p. 24. 
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would suit both purposes. In the Oration upon the 
Letter (sometimes called the Eleventh Philippic), the 
same figure is used, but with the most perfect precision. 
The alterations made in the structure of the passage 
arc also remarkable. 

The argument of the Oration on the Letter is, 
indeed, throughout, the same with that of the Second 
Olynthiac; namely, that the real power of Philip is 
much less formidable than it appears to be — and in 
pursuing this, he unavoidably falls upon the same 
topics, sometimes introducing sentences formerly used; 
but the difference is so considerable, in general, that 
one should say he might have composed the second 
speech without having the first under his eye. The 
contrast between the thirst for glory in Philip, and his 
people’s desire of repose after suffering so much from 
the war, is finely given in both orations, though in 
different words, and variously wrought up. It reminds 
us of the similar topics so often used in the time of 
Napoleon, for the same purpose, and nearly in the 
same terms. Reference is also made in the latter 
Oration, to Philip’s personal character ; but the general 
attack on his private life is judiciously omitted ; and 
one part is singled out, which is immediately con- 
nected with the argument, because it has a tendency to 
alienate from him his people, his allies, and his troops 
— this is his jealousy of all military merit but his own ; 
which made him anxious to monopolize the whole glory 
of his wars. In the Olynthiac, the Orator had stated, 
on the authority of a Macedonian worthy of credit 
(wc eyco Tiov tv avTi} ry ^loptiyEyevri/bievtov rivoc rjKOvov, 
avSpoi* ovSajufog omv rc xfjEvSEcrOai) , that his body- 
guard and the foreign troops in his service, though 
excellent and brave soldiers, are discouraged by his 
jealousy, which makes him turn his back on any of 
them who may have distinguished himself. In the 
Oration upofi the letter, he treats this as a well known 
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avowed bj” all who approach his person, so that the 
chiefs who have gained victories are worse treated by 
him, than those who have sustained defeats. This is 
all he charges, in that oration, upon his personal 
character ; and then he asks how it happens, that his 
followers should so long have remained faithful to such 
a chief. It is in answering this question that he intro- 
duces the passage formerly, that is nine years before, 
used in a somewhat diiferent way in the Second Olyn- 
thiac. The words are the same with those which were 
cited above, substituting rag ajuapTlag for ra Toiavra 
oveiSr}^ the latter word clearly applying to the scan- 
dalous private life, just before described, but wholly 
omitted in the latter speech. He proceeds with the 
simile slightly changed. As it begins with (jvjujialvH 
yap instead of waTrep ev roTc (rojjuaaiVf the verb 
a/ipwcrrriay is used instead of the substantive 
Ttjfjia with <jvfx(3y, and instead of repeating (raOpov after 
(raOpioVi as in the Olynthiac, juf/ reXiiog vyiaTvov is 
delicately substituted in the latter oration. There is a 
material difference too, in the application which follows 
the simile in the two speeches. In the Olynthiac, it 
was, — In like manner, while the war is only carried 
on abroad, the defects of power in states and monar- 
chies do not appear ; but when it comes to the frontiers, 
then it brings all those fiults out.’’ But in the latter 
oration it is, — ‘‘ So in monarchies, and in all states, as 
long as war is successful, their vices are concealed from 
every eye ; but as soon as a reverse occurs, which it is 
very likely he should now experience, since he has 
undertaken things above his strength, then all these 
embarrassments become manifest to every one.”* It 
is plain that this application is by no moans sucli a 
departure from the form and gist of the simile intro- 
duced to illustrate a public though personal vice, and a 
plain source of political Aveakiiess, as was the applica- 


• Oral, Gr(zc.^ ed. Reijke, vol. i., p. 156. 
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tion in the Olynthiac, where the simile had been 
introduced to illustrate the concealment of Philip’s 
scandalous private life. 

Nevertheless, the same figure was destined to be a 
third time used, and with far more perfect finish and 
elaboration, though not applied to Philip at all, nor 
indeed to national resources, nor any state affairs what- 
soever, but to iEschiiies, and to his conduct and public 
character. In the great oration delivered seven years 
later, he launches out into a fierce invective against 
yEschines, distinguished by all the beauties of his fiery 
and rapid eloquence. Iteproaching him with gaining 
by the misfortunes of his country, he exclaims, ‘‘ You 
prove it by all your life, and all you do, and all you 
say, and all you do not say. Is there anything in 
agitation for the interest of the state? ^Eschines is 
mute. Docs anything go wrong and disappoint our 
expectations ? Forth comes iEschines — as old fractures 
and cramps break out the moment any malady attacks 
the body.”’* Beside the great improvement in the 
diction and in the more jicrfect application, it is re- 
markable how much more bold this simile is here, than 
in its original use on the two former occasions. There, 
it was less adventurously used to illustrate the break- 
ing out of evils, weaknesses, or vices, to the public 
view, on any reverse or general blow befalling the 
state or the individual ; here, it is really used in a very 
strong sense ; for the meaning Is, that iEschines him- 
self resembles a disease of the state, and breaks out 
when once general misfortune or malady seizes the 
body politic. 

The passage of which we have just been tracing the 
history and progress, is certainly one so remarkable, 

* ArjXaTf xaj ?j5;, x«i •JConli, xxi xeti tuXiv ov rrroXi- 

n^aTTSTae/ ri twv u-jam ^okouvtouv ; a<pvvc; 

ecvTtx^ovffi Ti xa,) yiyeviVj fJov ovx eS i ; rx 

fv,yfA,u.Tft xtt.) <rk ff-rx/Tuara, orxv rt xaxov tI ffvfAX tots xiviirat, 

— Orat. (irac., eel. Keiakc, vol. i., 294. 
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that it must have been familiarly known amonp^ a 
people devoted to the enjoyment ot public exhibitions, 
whether political or dramatic ; and we may well sup- 
pose them to have been acquainted with it, as they 
were with the more striking passages in the writings 
of the Tragedians. The famous Xeyeral tl Kaivov in 
the first Philippic, is another instance of the same kind ; 
and perhaps was the best known, because the most 
successful of all the bursts, alike happy and unexpected, 
in which the lesser orations abound, not to mention 
that it occurs in the speech in which he first declared 
war against Philip. Yet wc have a repetition of the 
same burst in the Oration upon the Letter, only applied 
to that Letter, as well as to the general fact of a 
Macedonian making war upon Athens. Contrasting 
their own supinencss with their enemy’s activity, he 
exclaims, — “ But we, if you will have the truth told, 
doing absolutely nothing, sit down, always putting off, 
and proposing devices, and asking one another in the 
market-place, if there is anything new. And what can 
there be more new, than a man of Macedoii overawing 
the Athenians, and daring to send us such letters 
as you have just heard read.” The two passages arc 
as follows, — the diction being in several parts changed. 

In the First Philippic, it is — ”H /SovXetrOf, 6(7rt 
TTcpfVoi^Tfc avTU)V TTvvOdveaOai Kara Tr)v dyopav' Xtyerai 
Tl Kaivov ; ytvoiTO yap av ri Kaivdrspovj rj MafceSwi^ 
aviyp ^AOrjvaiovc KaraTroXejuwv, koI rd tu)v ^EXXrjvivv 
SioiKiov;* In the Oration upon the Letter, it is — 
TljufcTc’Se {eipijtTerai yap rdXriOeg) ovShv TToiovvreg 
evOdSe KaOii/ueOa, juiXXovreg dei, feat \prj(pi^dp£voi, kqi 
TT vvOavdfievoi Kara rijv dyopav, ti ri Xeyerai vsdtrepov. 
Kalroi, Tl yevoir' dv vewrepov, rj MaKtSiov dvdp Kara- 
^povtdv A0r)vai(ov, Kai ToXjadjv eTriaroXag wtjUTTHV 
TOiavrag, o^lag riKOvaare /a/cptJJ 7rpdrtpoi/;f It must be 
allowed that the original passage is the more spirited, 


* Oral, Grcec.y ed. Euiske, vol. i., p. 43. 


t Ibid, vol. i., p. 15G. 
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and on the whole the finer of the two, and that the 
application of it to the receipt of tlie letter, in the 
latter oration, is somewhat flat, after the striking appli- 
cation on the former occasion. It is, however, redeemed 
by a fine burst which follows, and in which he contrasts 
the Athenian inaction with Philip’s energy and valour 
— enamoured with danger, his whole body covered 
with wounds” — the original idea of the more famous 
passage in the great Oration on the same subject. 

It IS worthy of remark, that the perorations, if by 
this we mean the very concluding sentences of all, in 
the Greek- orations, are calm and tame, compared with 
the rest of their texture, and especially with tlieir pen- 
ultimate portions, which rise to the highest pitch of 
animation. There seems to have been a rule enjoined 
by the same severe taste which forbade any expression 
of passion in a statue, that the orator should close his 
speech in graceful repose. The same principle appears 
to liave boon extended to each highly impassioned por- 
tion of the discourse : the orator must, it should seem, 
always show that ho was entirely master of himself, 
and never was run away with by the vehemence of the 
moment. It appears that the signal failure of ^"llschincs 
in his great Oration (on the Crown) may be traced to 
this source. Certain it is, that, had he closed that 
noble performance before the last sentence, nothing 
ever was more magnificent than his peroration would 
have been. The idea is grand, simple, and striking — 
that of desiring his audience, when his antagonist 
shall call around him the accomplices of his crimes, to 
imagine they see surrounding the place he speaks from, 
all the mighty benefactors of their country — Solon, the 
wise lawgiver, and Aristides, the pure and disinterested 
statesman, beseeching the Athenians not to prefer the 
eloquence of Demosthenes to the laws or their oaths, 
or to crown him for treasons far greater than made 
those patriots of old banish for ever far lesser offenders ; 
that they behold Themistocles, and all those who fell 
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at Marathon and Plataea) — who never can endure him 
being honoured by the country who had conspired with 
the barbarians against Greece. The execution is as 
fine and majestic as the conception is noble. Every 
allusion to these ancient worthies is brought to bear on 
Demosthenes ; every expression that is most sonorous, 
and yet most appropriate and most picturesque, is 
applied. The concluding sentence of all is bold, yet 
sustained in the loftiest flight of eloquence. Nothing 
prevented it from holding for ever the place which the 
celebrated oath in Demosthenes now holds at the head 
of all the triumphs of rhetoric, except that it was fol- 
lowed by this divine passage, to which its merit is 
little inferior, and to wliich it manifestly gave the 
hint ; for the, resemblance is close, in one place, to the 
very words — ‘‘ Themistocles, and those who fell at 
Marathon, and those who fell at Platfoae, and those 
tombs of yoiir forefathers — think you not that they 
will send forth groans when you shall crown him who 
conspired with the barbiirians against the Greeks ? ” * 
All this success, which would have been prodigious, was 
sacrificed apparently to the necessity of closing with a 
more ordinary and less elevated passage ; nor would it 
have been sacrificed, if that closing passage had strictly 
followed the rule, and had not contained the absurd 
and even ludicrous words, invoking the sun, earth, and 
knowledge — for all the rest is merely tame and correct, 
like the usual perorations of the Greek orators. 

To this rule of calm peroration, however, there are 
some sufficiently remarkable exceptions. That of 
Demosthenes’ great Oration is one, as if to show his 
rival that he could, contrary to the practice, introduce 
a highly-wrought invocation into the closing period, 
• 

* Ssf/KTroKkiet xat) TOVi iv TskiVTr,a’dvTasy xai rev; U 

n\rtrcttetiSi avrav; rovg rujiov; rZv >r^eyovuv, x.r.X. In Deniostliones 
we have, ravg fv er^oxiM^vv.va-etvrxs ruv xxi rou; £V 

UXuTfjtixTs ^xQxrxlxfAiveviy with an allusion immediately following, to 
their tomb3. 
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and Introduce it with vast effect. The Oration upon 
the Embassy likewise concludes with a most animated 
declamation. That upon the Liberty of Rhodes affords 
another instance of an impassioned peroration, and it 
is a repetition from the Oration upon the Administra- 
tion of the Commonwealth (irepi where, 

in the middle of the speech, a passage is given, repeated 
in a great measure from the second 01ynthiac,t but 
containing, in words nearly the same with the perora- 
tion of the Rhodian Oration, f a warning that the men 
of former times had not left the trophies of their vic- 
tories as mere objects of fruitless wonder to posterity, 
but in order that they who gazed might emulate the 
virtues of those who erected them. Tliis is added in 
the speech upon the Administration, not being found 
in the Olynthiac, and it is repeated from the former, 
in the Rhodian Oration. The date of the Oration 
upon the Commonwealth is uncertain ; but it could not 
be long before that of the Rhodian speech, which was 
in the second year of the 107th Olympiad, the First 
Philippic having been only delivered the year before. 

Instances, among others the last given, have been 
already noted, of the same figure or topic being em- 
ployed to servo very different purposes, the adapta- 
tion being effected by an exceedingly slight alteration 
in the words. But others arc not wanting where the 
same topic, and nearly in the same words, one or two 
only being changed, is used for the purpose of enforc- 
ing positions of diametrically opposite kinds. One of 
the most singular of these examples of inconsistency is 
to be found in the very splendid Oration against Aris- 
tocrates, composed, according to Plutarch, when the 
Orator was only twenty-eight years of age, and cer- 
tainly delivered when he was. only thirty, by Euthycles, 
for whom it was written. The object of it was to at- 
tack a decree denouncing outlawry against any person 

* Orat. Grmc.^ ed. Koiske, vol. i., p. 174. f Ibid, vol. i., p. 35. 

I Ibid, vol. i., p. 201. 
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who should slay Charidcmus, as a remuneration for the 
services of that foreign general. In the beautiful pas- 
sage to which we arc referring, the orator contrasts 
with this lavish distribution of public honours, nay, 
this invention of a new privilege, the slowness of their 
ancestors even to admit that individuals natives of their 
own country had the merit of saving the state, and the 
scanty reward which they deemed equivalent to any 
services a stranger could render. Elis argument is, 
that when foreigners had conferred the highest bene- 
fits on the state, they never were in return protected 
by such decrees as the one in fivour of Charidemus, 
but obtained the rights of citizenship, which were not 
then prostituted, and therefore were deemed of high 
value ; and he names two instances of this judicious 
system of rewards, in the cases of Menon and Perdic- 
cas. Now, in the Oration upon the Administration of 
the Commonwealth, he is inveighing against the pros- 
titution of public honours, Jind particularly that lavish 
distribution of the rights of citizenship ; and he repeats, 
almost word for word, the passage which he had com- 
posed for Euthycles ; only that he says their ancestors 
never thought of giving those rights of citizenship to 
Menon and Pcrdiccas, but only an exemption from 
tribute, deeming the title of citizen to be a reward far 
greater than any service could justify them in bestowing. 
In the Oration against Aristocrates, after describing the 
services rendered by Menon, he says : in return for 
these benefits, “ our ancestors did not pass a decree of 
outlawry against any one who should attempt Menon's 
life, aAAa TToXiTuav eSoirav — and this honour they 
deemed an ample compensation.”* But, in the Oration 
upon the Commonwealth, after describing Mciion's ser- 
vices in the same words, he says, “ ov/c l\prj(li[(TavTo iroXi- 
Tuav, aAA’ drlXciav tSwfcav Again, in the 

two orations, he describes Pcrdiccas’s services in the 


^ OraU Gncc.j edit. Keiske, vol. i., p. G87. f Ibid, vol. i., p. 173. 
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same words ; but in tlic one he says, our ancestors did 
not decree that whoever attempted his life should be 
outlawed, aXXa iroXirdav tStoKav fiovov ; and in tlio 
other he says, ovk i\pri(j)((TavTo woXiTtiav, aXX’ ariXeiav 
eStoKav fiovov^ and adds, that they withheld the ttoX- 
iTua, “ because they deemed their country great, and 
venerable and glorious, and the privilege of bearing its 
name fixr above any stranger’s deserts.”* Both orations 
then proceed to complain, but in diifcrent language, of 
the manner in which that title had been prostituted.f 

The ultimate judgment pronounced as it were by the 
orator upon his own compositions, and recorded in the 
changes which he made when repeating the same pas- 
sage, has been already adverted to in general terms. 
It is not perhaps very surprising that we sometimes 
find this judgment at variance with that of the less 
refined and severe taste of modern critics. Thus, the 
Second Olynthiac contains a very well known and 
most justly admired description of the slippery founda- 
tion upon which ill-gotten power rests. If a translation 
of this be here attempted, it is certainly under a deep 
conviction how impracticable any approach, in our lan- 
guage, must be to the great original. 

“ When a confederacy rests upon union of senti- 
ments, and all have one common interest in the war, 
men take a delight in sharing the same toils, in bear- 
ing the same burthens, and in persevering together to 
the end. But when, by aggression and intrigue, one 
party, like this Prince, has waxed powerful over the 
rest, the first pretext, the slightest reverse, shakes off 

* It mii^ht have been supposed that, in the Oration against Aristo- 
crates, vroXiTiia had, by an error, crept into the MSS. instead of »TtXe /» ; 
but, beside that the expression T<yttr» applied to the reward the tirst 
time it is mentioned, would not be justly descriptive of the merely pecu- 
niary exemption in which the ariXsix consisted; the second instance, that 
of Perdifcas, is immediately followed by the reason, namely, that the to 
yiviffdai iToXiT«; --rag’ v/mv was always held a sufficient honour to call 
forth any services. 

f Edinburgh Review^ vol. xxxvi., pp. 97, 98. 
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the yoke, and it is gone ! For it is not, 0 men of 
Athens, it is not in nature, that stability should be 
given to power by oppression, and falsehood, and per- 
jury. Dominion may for once be thus obtained : it 
may even endure for a season ; and, by the favour of 
fortune, may present to men’s hopes a flourishing 
aspect ; but time will search it, and of itself it must 
crumble in pieces. For as the lower part of buildings 
and vessels, and all such structures, should be the most 
' solid, so ought the motives and principles of our actions 
to be founded in justice and in truth.” } J ^ 

Of this noble passage nearly the whole is repeated 
in the Oration on the Letter, but with remarkable 
variations. Instead of Troviipfa, which perhaps rather 
describes active, meddling, mischief-making intrigues, 
than cunning and crafty ones, aVdri] fcai /3m are used, 
as better describing force and fraud; and aTrtEouXr/ 
(treachery) is added to TrXsoveSfa, the wovrjpla being 
now dropped to avoid the alliteration. Then the di/c- 
Xairicre, which some critics had so much commended, 
though, be it observed in passing, with considerable 
discrepancy as to its precise meaning, is wholly left 
out. It had been taken by its chief admirers as a 
figure borrowed from a horse shaking off some burthen 
of which he is impatient, lieiske, a high authority, 
explains it by the rubbing of an animal’s hair in the 
wrong direction, t. c., from tail to head, and also by 
the effect of fear in erecting the hairs. Constantine 
renders it, when neuter, by “ mordere frenum ut equus 
ercctis auribus,” in which Henry Stephens agrees. 
Ilesychius (cit. Ulpian.) gives a sense similar to the one 
in our translation, and the expression is certainly 
picturesque and striking. Nevertheless, so thought 
not Demosthenes ; for in the repetition he entirely 
omits the word, and substitutes for it S/eaemc, shook 
to pieces,” or “ shivered” — a powerful word, but one 
which is much less figurative than avaxaLTl^w. The 
translation of the passage, as ultimately amended and 
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elaborated by its great author, will therefore stand 
thus — ‘‘ When intrigue and ambition have created the 
dynasty, as his have done, by craft and by violence, 
the slightest pretext, the most common mischief, shivers 
it in a moment, and it is gone !” 

The examination into which we have entered, 
though minute, is not more so than was necessary to 
show the extreme care of composition which guided the 
workmanship of the Greek orators ; to prove that they 
delivered their orations as finished productions, with 
the view of satisfying a critical audience ; and to illus- 
trate the position, that the audience flocked to hear 
them, as well for the pleasure of the treat thus afforded 
to their refined taste, as for the more useful purpose of 
hearing state affairs practically discussed. Tliere arc, 
however, not wanting circumstances of External Evi- 
dence, which prove the same positions as to the pains 
bestowed upon ancient compositions, and the highly 
artificial nature of Greek and Latin oratory. 

IL — 1. The number of speeches written, published, 
and preserved, and which yet never were spoken, is 
among the most remarkable of these proofs. Nothing 
can more strikingly illustrate the difference between 
Ancient and Modern Rhetoric. With us, a speech 
written at all before delivery, is regarded as something 
anomalous, and almost ridiculous ; because, the proofs 
of preparation being inconsistent with the inspiration 
of the moinent and the feelings under which the orator 
is always supposed to speak, we naturally enough feel 
that it should be carefully concealed from the eye of 
the audience, and that their being admitted as it were 
behind the scones, at once dispels the illusion so neces- 
sary to be kept up. But a speech, written and pub- 
lished, which never was spoken at all, is with us at 
once given over to extreme ridicule ; and a speech in- 
tended to have been spoken, is a kind of by-word for 
something laughable in itself, as describing an incon- 
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gruous existence. So entirely different was it of old, 
that five of the seven orations of Cicero against Verres, 
were never spoken ; that the "finest of all his orations, 
the second Philippic against Marc Antony, was never 
delivered at all ;* nay, was composed apparently with- 
out the least intention of being spoken ; and there are 
doubts if his next best,t that for Milo, was spoken ; it 
having certainly never been heard by the audience. 
Yet these orations, both the introduction to the Defence 
of Milo, and the Philippic in many passages, contain 
direct references to what could only be known by the 
speaker when he actually was in the Rostrum ; as the 
alarm occasioned by the crowd of armed men that filled 
the forum, the attentive demeanour of the audience, 
and the effect produced on the adversary by the de- 
livery of the preceding passages. Had the orations 
been delivered, these things might easily have been 
added before publication ; but they were put in at 
random, on the speculation of something happening to 
bear them out, in the speech for Milo, which was in- 
tended to be spoken ; and they were pure fictions with 
no reference whatever to the fact, in the Speech 
against Antony, which was composed without any view 
to being delivered at all. It must be admitted that 
nothing can possibly be more artificial than a composi- 
tion purporting to be a speech actually delivered on a 
particular day, which yet never was intended to be 
delivered on any day, which yet contains allusions to 
that particular day as bearing upon the argument, and 
which not only asserts that certain things spoken must 
make the object of vituperation feel as if he were torn 
in pieces, but actually affirms that he is at the moment 


* Epp. ad. Atticum, lib. xvi., ep. 11. 

t The anecdote of Milo, when he read it at Marseilles, jocosely and 
most unbecomingly remarking, that had it been delivered, he never would 
have been eating those excellent 03 ’sters, is well known ; but it is not 
decisive; and is applicable either to tlie speech never having been de- 
livered, or not having been heard. 
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growing pale with fear, and in a state of perspira- 
tion.* 

The Greek orators have not left us more than one 
or two examples of the same kind ; or if they liavo, wc 
arc too imperfectly acquainted with the history of the 
speeches, to know whether or not any of them were 
written only and not spoken. One is Demostlienes’ 
Oration against Midias, who, having given him a blow 
in the theatre while filling a public office connected 
with religious rites, was adjudged by the assembly of 
the people guilty of impiety, and the question was 
to come before the judges, what fine or damages ho 
should pay. The Orator’s speech, and one of his finest, 
was com])osed for this occasion ; but iEschines openly 
cliavgcs him with having compromised the matter be- 
fore the argumont.t The same fact is stated by 
riiitarcli, but probably from iEschines.J This, then, 
as a speech, was never spoken, but it was composed 
with the full intention of being delivered. Of orations 
like the Second Fliilippic, never intended to be spoken, 
yet composed in all the form of speeclies, wo have no 
instances, at least none tliat wo know of, unless it be 
the tw^o speeches of Isocrates, one to Philip, mnd the 
other by Archidamus, which are professedly fictitious, 
and rather pamphlets than orations. „ But we liave an 
instaii(!c of much the same description witli the Latin 
unspoken orations, in the speeches written by one per- 
son for the purpose of being delivered by another. 
Thus the Oration against Aristocrates, was written to 


* “TTunc unum diern, liunc uniim, inqiiam, hodieniuni diem.” “ Hfcc 
to lueorat, haee eruoiUat orafu).” “ Apparct es^ic commotum : sudat — 
pallet — quidlibet, modo ne naiiseet, faciat.” — Pbil ii. 

t Kutra KT^Ttpojvrog. Wh(3ii he savs that Demosthenes received thirty 
niijiic for the injuiy, and for the vote of the people which he liad obtained 
against IMidias, he means plainly that the first judgment onlj' liad been 
given, and that the other respecting or asscssmi'iit of fine, 

remained to be given. 

X It must he mentioned that Plutarch says it was uncertain whether 
the Oration of Demosthenes on the Embassy ever was delivered. 

D 
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be delivered by Eutbycles ; that against Androtion was 
composed for and spoken by Diodorous ; that against 
Timocrates also for a person of the name of Diodorous ; 
the two against Aristogeiton (which, however, arc 
supposed to bo spurious), for Ariston ; leaving only the 
Oration against Leptines’s law, in which DemosthenevS 
seconded Ctesippus, delivered by himself ; to say no- 
thing of all tlie ’iSfwmcoi, or speeches on Private Causes, 
which, by the rules of procedure at Athens, must all 
have been delivered by the parties themselves, the ora- 
tors writing them, unless where leave was obtained from 
the Court for a professional orator to follow, support, or 
second them (crvvayopsvsiv) ; so that of the thirty-three 
Private Orations of Demosthenes, only the five in which 
he was himself the party, that is, three against Aphobus, 
and two against Onetor, were delivered by the author. 
Thus, again, all Ismus’s orations were written in the 
name of the parties, and to be delivered by them. 
Isocrates, too, is known never to have attempted speak- 
ing after his first failure : all his orations, therefore, 
were written without a view to being spoken by himself. 

II. — 2. Akin to this, of speeches composed and not 
delivered by the author, nor ever intended to be 
delivered at all, ^ is the other fact well known to 
students of antiquity, that there remain compositions 
of the greatest of Orators, which were prepared 
apparently without any subject ; we refer to the 
Tlpoofjiua of Demosthenes, of which no less than fifty- 
six have reached us ; and of these only three or four 
seem to have any connection with any speeches ever 
made l^y him. Respecting these Prommia, there h<is 
been some difference among the critics, and an opinion 
has been started, that they were only parts of 
speeches which he intended to make, but had not 
time to compose, except the introductory portion, 
which, for the purpose of their argument, these critics 
assume to be the most difficult part. But indopen- 
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dcntly of the gratuitous, and indeed erroneous nature 
of this assumption, the jtcxture of these compositions 
does not bear out the theory, nor is it consistent with 
the probabilities of the case. For, Jirst, With the 
exception of a very few, these Introductions are all 
as general and vague, and bear as little relation to 
any real question, as Sallust’s introductions to his 
two histories. 

Secondly, Some of the Introductions arc word for 
word the same with the Introductions to orations 
actually pronounced. Of this description are those of 
the Rhodian Oration, which is the same with the 
twenty-sixth Prooemium ; and the Oration on the 
Synimorim, the same with the sixth Procemiiim. Why 
then should tlicse Introductions be preserved among 
the rest which are not found in any speeches delivered, 
unless the fact were, that those had been in the collec- 
tion of ready-made Introductions, and had been used 
wlien wanted, but that the others had not ? 

Thirdly, Tlie Exordium of the Megalopolitan Ora- 
tion is word for word the same as the seventh in the 
collection ; but it is not in general like the greater 
number of the Prooemia; being manifestly made for the 
speech, to the subject of which it particularly relates. 
It should seem, therefore, that it had found its way by 
accident among the others. The like may be said of 
the twenty-third, which relates to the subject of the 
Rlioclian Oration, and was probably composed and 
intended to be used as the Introduction to that speech, 
but laid aside, the other and twenty-sixth ready-made 
one being preferred to it. 

Foiirtkly, The Exordium of the First Philippic agrees 
in most essential particulars with the beginning of the 
first in the collection ; but above one-half of the latter 
is wholly omitted in the Exordium of the real oration ; 
only 'a part of it is, in substance, though in different 
words, afterwards introduced into the latter part of the 
speech. Now, whoever shall read this first Prooemium, 
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will at once perceive that the first few sentences are so 
general, as to be capable of being nsed for almost any 
speech delivered at any time ; and that the rest consists 
of topics which might be used at any time when affairs 
were going on badly. It is quite plain, then, that this 
Exordium was intended for pretty general use, and 
that part of it was used as an Exordium, part intro- 
duced in the course of the oration, and the rest never 
.used at all. 

Fifthly, It seems contrary to all probability, that 
there should have been lost no less than fifty-two 
orations; and equally so, that Demosthenes should 
have delivered so many without preparing more than 
the Exordium — ^yet unless the collection were of ready- 
made Introductions, one or the other of these things 
must be supposed. 

Lastly, It seems clear, that although by far the 
greater number of these compositions arc intended for 
Exordiums, some are not — but rather striking passages 
which had occurred to the orator, either as relating to 
particular subjects on which he might afterwards 
compose orations, or as passages not relating to any 
particular suljject, and which miglit be of general use. 
The collection, however, is a very remarkable illustra- 
tion of the extremely artificial texture of the Greek 
orations, and of the vast pains bestowed upon their 
compositions by the Attic orators. 

The Eoman orators furnish us with instances of a 
similar description. Cicero had a Liber Exordiorum 
also, as we learn from the pleasant anecdote which 
occurs in his I^pistles. lie had, it seems, by mistake, 
sent to Atticus, as the Exordium of* his treatise, J)e 
Gloria, the introduction to the third book of the 
Academic Questions; and when, in reading the Aca- 
demics on his voyage to Vibo, he found how he had 
defrauded his friend of an Exordium — Cicero bids him 
cancel it and prefix another, which he sends, whether 
newly made, or from his collection of ready-made 
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Introductions, does not quite clearly appear. Id 
eve nit (says he) ob cam rem, quod habco voliimcn 
protumiorum. Ex eo eligere solco, cum aliquod 
auyypuiujua institui. Itaque jam in Tusculano, qui non 
ineininisscm me abusum isto prooemio, conjoci id in 
cum librum quern tibi misi. Cum autem in navi 
Icgcrem Academicos, agnovi erratum mciim. Itaque 
stalim novum promrnium exaravi ; tibi inlsi. Tu illiid 
dcsocabis, hoc agglutiiiabis.”* It is clear that sucli 
introductions could have no possible connection with 
the subject-matter, but might, like Sallust’s preliminary 
cliapters on human nature, have suited any one work 
as well as another. 

11. — 3. The testimony of ancient historians and 
other writers, shows us how vast the pains were, and 
how various, and how unremitting, which the Orators, 
and indeed all writers, took in elaborating their com- 
j)Ositioiis. Demosthenes especially is well known to 
have been invincibly averse to extemporaneous speak- 
ing. Plutarch relates of him, that he could hardly 
ever be induced to speak off hand, however often called 
upon in public assemblies.f He never would trust his 
“ success to fortune,” — that is, to the inspiration of the 
moment ; and some have surmised, not without appear- 
ance of truth, that his well known failure before Philip, 
of which so lively a description has been given by 
yEschincs in his great Oration, was owing to the want 
of preparation undtu* which he then laboured. An 
anecdote is related of him, that when Pytheas taunted 
him with “ his speeches smelling of the lamp,” his 
answer was, “ True, but your lamp and mine do not 
give their perfume to the same labours.” He also was 
in the habit of defending such preparations by asserting 
that it evinced more respect for the people, and was 

• ad Atticum^ lib. xvi., ep. 6, 

f Tlie friends of Monti will here not fail to recollect that great poet’s 
invincible repugnance to extempore versification. 
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therefore more becoming a good citizen in a democratic 
state. Pericles, whom he so greatly admired, had the 
same aversion to extempore speaking. It is never- 
theless recorded of Demosthenes, that when, upon 
some rare occasions, he trusted to the feeling of the 
hour, and spoke off-hand, his eloquence was more 
spirited and bold, and he seemed sometimes to speak 
“ as from a supernatural impulse.’’ The care which 
Plato took of his diction is equally well known. His 
copiousness has been the subject of much admiration, 
and extolled as a kind of natural faculty. ‘‘Non 
hominis ingenio, sed quodam Delpjiiico oraculo in- 
stinctus,” says Quintilian,* as if he poured forth the 
flood of his eloquence by a kind of inspiration. Excel- 
ling all men, “ oloquendi quadam facultato divina,” says 
Cicero. t Nor can any of the littleness, the minuter 
and miniature ornaments, like the execution of some 
pictures of the Flemish school, be ascribed to him of 
whose style it was said, that had the Father of the 
Gods spoken in Greek, he would have used none other 
language than Plato’s. Nevertheless, we know how 
exquisitely his diction was wrought, of which the first 
of ancient critics had smd, that it resembled a piece of 
sculpture or chasing, rather than written composition ; 
— ov ypanroig aXXa yXvTTTOig Ka\ TopavToi^' eoiKorag 
Xoyouc-J continued correcting, and new -moulding, 
and refining his language to his eightieth year ; and 
after his decease, a note-book was found, in which he 
had written the first words of his treatise on Govern- 
ment several times over, in different arrangements. 
The words are, Karlj3>iv Tlei^ma jmera TXau- 

Ktovog Tov Apiartovog, “I went down yesterday to 
the Pirmiis with Glaucon the son of Ariston.”§ Others 
relate the circumstance as if all the changes were made 
on the first four words, which indeed appears to be 

* Lib. X., cap. 1, § 81. f Orat. 

t Dion. Ilalfcam, De Struct.^ Oraf. § 25. 

§ Dion. Halicam, De Struct ^ Orat. § 26. 
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most probable when we attend to the meaning of the 
four last. 

II. — 4. All the accounts which have reached us of 
the course of training and study which the ancient 
orators went through previous to venturing upon the 
formidable scene of rhetorical display, and even after 
they had begun their career of eloquence, afford addi- 
tional proofs of the extreme care bestowed upon their 
art. Demosthenes is supposed to have studied under 
Plato. “ Lectitavissc Platonem studiose, audiyisse 
etiam Demosthenes dicitur, — idque apparet ex genere 
et granditate verborum.’'* Plutarch quotes Ilermippus 
for the statement, that he received Isocrates’s rheto- 
rical system from a Syracusan of the name of Callias, 
and other scholars of that orator, and protited by the 
study of thcm.f The pains which he took to cure or 
subdue his natural defects of voice and utterance, arc 
well known. But he also applied himself diligently to 
rhetoric under Ismus, the most famous advocate of the 
day. It is also recorded of him, that he wrote out the 
whole of Thucydides eight times with his own hand, to 
impress the vigorous and impressive style of that great 
historian on his memory ; and that he could repeat his 
works by heart. His study of delivery under the 
comedian Satyr us is well known 4 he is said also 
to have taken lessons from another actor, named 
Andronicus.§ 

Cicero took equal pains in acquiring his art, nor 
ceased to learn after he had taken his place in the 
Forum, and even on the Bench. He accustomed him- 
self to translate into Latin the works of the Greek 
orators, in which exercise he said he resolved “ ut non 
solum optimis verbis uterer, et tamen usitatis, sed etiam 
exprimerem quaedam verba imitando, quae nova nostris 


* Ctc. Brut.^ 121. 
t Plat, in Vit Dem, 


f In Vlt, Deni. 

§ QuiuLf xi. 3, § 7. 
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essent, dummodo csscnt idonea.”* Nor did he confine 
himself to the orators ; for Quintilian informs us that 
he published Latin translations of Plato and Xcnophon.f 
When Molo, the rhetorician of Rhodes, came to liorne, 
Cicero hastened to study under him. He daily prac- 
tised declamation, chiefiy in Greek, and obtained such 
readiness in the use of the noblest of all languages, 
that when he delivered a speech in it before the same 
Greek rhetorician, upon visiting Rhodes, it is related 
that the Grecian expressed his sorrow at finding that 
Rome was now strlp])ing of oratorical fame the country 
which her arms had in all other respects already sub- 
dued. ]^]vcn after lie had distinguished himself at the 
Bar, he spent some time in Greece, and there attended 
the Schools of Oratory, again studying under Molo, 
who had before been his master at Rome. Tt is well 
known that, far from being satisfied with his success, 
which was great, or from deeming, because of it, that 
he had fallen upon the best style of oratory, his study 
of the Asian style when ho visited Greece, induced him 
materially to alter his own. The severity with which 
he, at a maturcr age, judged some of the most success- 
ful passages of his brilliant orations is well known ; and 
all their success, had his judgment been less severe, 
and his self-complacency greater,, might not have per- 
petuated his name among orators, any more tliaii the 
memory of all the principal orators of Quintilian’s age 
has been preserved, whose very names would have 
perished but for his once mentioning them, and one 
only in particular, Trachallus, eulogized by that great 
critic, and never more heard of.J Nay, long .after his 
return to Rome, while actually exercising the high 
office of Prmtor, he frequented the school of G nipho, a 
celebrated Rhetorician of that day ;§ and while in full 
practice at the Bar, he continued the habit of declaim- 
ing upon supposed questions {theses), as if he had been 

* Cic. de OraL, i. 34. f Lib. x. 5, § 2. 

J Quint, xii. 6, § 6. § Smton. De III, Gram., cap. 7, 
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a young student. He is also known to have studied 
delivery under Itoseius and ^Esopus, two actors, — the 
former in comedy, the latter in tragedy. 

It is further certain that the ancient orators gave 
lessons, even the most celebrated of them. Mention 
has already been made of Molo, Gnipho, and other 
professors of llhetoric. But Isocrates, Isamus, and 
Demosthenes himself, taught their art to ‘those who 
would excel in forensic pursuits. Isocrates is said to 
have received twenty pounds from his pupils; but 
Isams and Demosthenes, two hundred, — a convincing 
proof how great a value was *set in those times upon 
the accomplishment of oratory ; but a proof also how 
differently a studious devotion to it was then viewed ; 
for assuredly it would ho in the last degree perilous to 
any modern speaker’s success in public, were he to 
teach rhetoric while he continued to practise it. 

II. — 5. Nor is it foreign to our present inquiry to 
remark, that the exquisite taste of the Athenian audi- 
ence both proved their delight in the pleasures of the 
Forum, or J^lcclesia, so to speak, and showed how well 
they were trained to a nice discernment of oratorical 
merit. It may be remarked generally, that a speaker 
who thinks to lower his composition in order to accom- 
modate himself to the habits and taste of his audience, 
when addressing the multitude, will find that he com- 
mits a grievous mistake. All the highest powers of 
eloquence consist in producing passages Avhich may at 
once affect even the most promiscuous assembly ; but 
even the graces of composition are not thrown away 
upon such auditors. Clear, strong, terse, yet natural 
and not strained expressions ; happy antitheses ; apt 
comparisons ; forms of speech that are natural without 
being obvious ; harmonious periods, yet various, spirited, 
and never monotonous or too regularly balanced; — 
these are what will be always sure to captivate every 
audience, and yet in these mainly consists finished, and 
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elaborate, and felicitous diction. “ Mirabile est,” says 
Cicero, cum plurimum in faciendo intersit inter doctum 
ct rudein, quam non multum differat in jiidicando.”* 
The best speakers of all times have never failed to find, 
that they could not speak too well and too carefullj^ to 
a popular assembly ; that if they spoke their best, the 
best they could address to the most learned and critical 
assembly, they were sure to succeed ; although it may 
be very true that the converse of the proposition is not 
equally well founded ; for bad diction and false taste 
will not be so sure to obtain their merited reprobation 
from a promiscuous auditory. The delight with which 
certain passages were listened to by the Homan audi- 
ence, has been recorded by ancient critics and rhetori- 
cians. Two sentences spoken or recorded by Cicero, 
the one by its fine and dignified composition, the other 
by its rhythm, are said to have produced an electrical 
effect ; and yet, when we attend to them, we perceive 
that this could only be in consequence of the very 
exquisite taste of the audience. The former was his 
description of Verres: ‘‘Stetit soloatus Preetor Populi 
llomani, cum pallio purpiireo, tuiiicaque talari, muli- 
ercula nixus, in littore.” The other is given by him as 
spoken by Carboif “Patris dictum sapiens, temeritas 
filii comprobavit.” But the nicety of the Attic taste 
seems to have been still more remarkable. It is related 
of Theophrastus, who had lived many years at Athens, 
had acquired great fame in eloquence, and valued him- 
self extremely on the purity of his Attic style, that he 
was much mortified by an old woman, with whom he 
was cheapening some wares at a stall, detecting his 
foreign origin, and addressing him, w Nor could 

she give any other reason for it than a word he had 
used which seemed rather affectedly Attic. J 

There may be added two other peculiarities to 

• De Orat.^ iii. 51. f Cic. Orat,^ 63. 

t Doth Cicero 46) and Quintilian (viii. 1) mention this anec- 

dote ; but the latter alone gives the ground of the old woman's conjecture. 
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complete the picture of that attention to oratorical 
composition, and that refinement in the audience which 
we have been contemplating, and to illustrate the dif- 
ference in this respect between ancient and modern 
eloquence. Any merely critical remarks in a modern 
speech are hardly permitted. It is not a charge which 
can now-a-days be made against an adversary cither 
at the Bar or in debate, that ho has made a bad speech, 
that his eloquence is defective, that his figures are out 
of keeping, his tones inharmonious, or his manner 
awkward. Yet these are topics of ordinary recrimina- 
tion and abuse between Demosthenes and iEschiiics. 
To have argued inconclusively, to counsel badly, to act 
corruptly, or feebly, or inconsistently, are the charges 
to which the combatants in the more close and business- 
like battles of our Senate must confine themselves. 
AVith us it is no matter of attack that an adversary’s 
tropes arc in bad taste, or his manner inelegant, or Ids 
voice unmusical. So we may perceive the exquisite 
care taken by the ancient orators to strike and to 
please their audience, in the attention paid by tliern to 
the rhythm or numbers of their periods. In the 
ancient institutes of ilhetoric, that subject forms a 
separate and important head, which, or even the 
mention of which, would scarcely be borne among us. 
It must at the same time be observed, tliat although 
we are so suspicious of whatever would give an 
appearance of theatrical display to the business of 
debate, our greatest orators nevertheless have excelled 
by a careful attention to rhythm, and some of tho 
finest passages of modern eloquence owe their un- 
paralleled success undeniably to the adoption of those 
Iambic measures which thrilled and delighted the 
Homan F orum, and the Dactylus and PmQidcus, which 
; were the luxury of tho Attic Ecclesia.* Witness tho 

i * Examples of this artificial composition occur in every page of the old 
Orators. See particularly, the famous climax of Demosthenes, in tho 
Oration on the Crown, Appendix, No. V. ; and the quotation from the 
, Argument of Cicero Pro Milone^ Appendix, No. VII. 
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former in IMr. Erskinc’s celebrated passage respecting 
the Indian chief, and tlie latter in Mr. Grattan’s 
peroration to his speecli on Irisli independence.* 

That tlic anci(Mits, and particularly the Attic school, 
■were sparing of tlie more elaborate ornaments of 
eloquence, figures, is certain ; unless indeed we regard 
as sucli, enumeration, repetition, antithesis, interroga- 
tion, •nd the other forms of condensed and vigorous 
expression, wliich arc not to be reckoned tropes at 
all. Ihit Avith inetaplior, hyperbole, apostrophe, they 
certainly did not overload their oratory. It is never- 
tlieless (piite untrue that Demosthenes has so few as 
sojiio have represented, although undoubtedly he 
produces a prodigious effect, enlivens his discourse, 
awakens and sustains the ready attention, in short, is 
striking and brilliant, with fewer than would have 
sufficed to any other man. There arc preserved to us 
three orations supposed to be of rericles ; and Thucy- 
dides, who has recorded them, certainly represents 
himself to have heard generally, the words which ho 
sots down in his history, as well as to have examined 
the evidence of the facts. The most admired of these 
speeches is the ^ETrira^iog Xdyoc, the Funeral Oration. 
Its style is unquestionably chaste and noble ; it is of a 
touching vsiinpli('ity, and from the juduilous choice of 
the topics, as Avell as their skilful disposition and treat- 
ment, the effect must have been great of such an 
address : it is of a sustained and perfect dignity ; 
indeed its solemnity seems peculiarly suited to the 
occasion. But notwithstanding the moving nature of 
that occasion, and although in the epideictic branch of 
oratory, more figurative display might have been ex- 
pected than in the ordinary harangues of the Ecclcsia, 
there can be found hardly any tropes at all in the 
whole compass of the Speech. Only one passage, 
properly speaking, can be called figurative, — that 


Appendix, No. I. 
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beautiful one wlierc ho says that illustrious men have 
the whole earth for their tomb.* It may, however, be 
remarked, that Aristotle mentions another as having 
been in the oration, — a comparison of the loss occa- 
sioned by war to the act of him who should take the 
Spring out of the year.f But in Thucydides’ version 
no such passage is to be found. 

It is impossible to deny that the ancient Orators fall 
nearly as far short of the modern in the substance of 
their orations as they surpass them in their composi- 
tion. Not only were their view's far less enlarged, 
which was the necessary consequence of tlicir more 
confined knowledge, but they gave much less informa- 
tion to their audience in point of fact, and they applied 
themselves less strenuously to argument. The ass(3m- 
blies of modern times arc eminently places of business ; 
the hearers arc met to consider of certain practical 
(jucstions, and not to have their fancy charmed with 
choice figures, or their taste gratified with exquisite 
diction, or their ears tickled with harmonious numbers. 
They must therefore be convinced ; their reason must 
be addressed by statements which shall prove that the 
thing propounded is just or expedient, or that it is 
iniquitous or impolitic. No far-fetched allusions, or 
vague talk, or pretty conceits, will supply the place 
of the one thing ne(idful, argument and information. 
Whatever is beside the question, how gracefully soever 
it may be said, wdll only w'cary the hearer and ])i*ovokc 
his impatience ; nay, if it be very fine and very far- 
fetched, will excite his merriment and cover the speaker 
with ridicule. Ornament of every kind, all manner of 
embellishment, must be kept within its subordinate 

* ’Av^^wv l‘ri(Pave!jv ‘rTiffa, <y^ •reC’Pofj K'tt ov trryjkuv (aovom \y oixi'tix, 
(rn(ia.ivit i-7n'/og/,ipri, aXXci Jtoj Iv <7^ f/.h •7raGa'r,xous”^ 
iKua-Tcp Ttjs fji.aX>^ov >5 rou IvhivtTarctt . — Thuc.^ ii . I '*. 

f rhv uToXoiuiyrtV Iv tu GroXsjueo cutms '/.(prv.a^^en \x 

si' r/f to "aco sx tou ivt/xi/rcv i^sXo/. — .‘Ov.sY. i. 7, iil. 

10. Horodotus (vii. 1C2) puts this ligurc in the nioutli of (Jeloii. 
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boiuids, and mado subservient merely to the main 
business. It is certain that no perfection of execution, 
no boa\ity of workmanship, can make up for the cardi- 
nal d(‘fect of tlie material being out of its place, that 
is, indifferent to the question; and one of the most 
exquisitely composed of Cicero’s orations, the one for 
Arch las, could clearly never have been delivered in 
any Knglisli (^ourt of Justice, where the party was 
upon his d('fence against an attempt to treat him as an 
Ali(m ; thongli perhaps some of it might have been 
urged in favour of a relaxation of the law, after his 
Ali(Mmgc had Ikhmi proved, and the wdiolo of it might 
liave been relished l>y a meeting assembled to do liirn 
honour. In i‘act, not above one-sixth part of the 
^Speech has any bearing whatever upon the question, 
wliicli vras on the construction of a particular law. It 
is Irno tliat Cjcero himself appears to be aAvare how 
widely ho was wandering from the question; for he 
asks leave to dwell upon literary topics as something 
unusual in the Forum ; but still the argument on the 
case is wanting, and tlie dissertation on letters is put 
in its place. 8o, when ho defends Publius Sextus from 
a charge of riot, grounded on a special law, of the 
fitty-six pages which compose the oration, not four are 
at all to the ]>oint in dispute. 

It is,^ liowovei-, a great mistake to suppose that 
Cicero is generally vague and declamatory, or oven 
that he is less argnmentative than the generality of 
the amaoiit orators, llis speech for Milo, and all that 
remains of Ids sjmeches against the Agrarian Law, are 
iully as mucii so as any of Dcmostiicnes’ most cele- 
brated orations. ]>>ut in all his judicial Speeches there 
arc coiisidcrahle portions wliicli consist of matters so 
loioigu to the question, or of arguments so puerile, 
la fhey could never he addressed to modern courts ; 
and althmigh the same remark cannot bo aiiplicd so 
imiversally to his politipl Orations, tlio declamation 
ol wJncli might be used in our days, yet even in these, 
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wlien he reasons, there are almost always portions 
which could not be made part of a modern speech 
intended to bo argumentative. Thus, among his judi- 
cial speeches, that for Cornelius Balbus is as argu- 
mentative as any ; yet there is about a third part of 
it composed of panegyric upon Tompey, and otlier 
extraneous topics, and of such reasoning as this — that 
it was not very likely so eminent and experienced a 
leader as Poinpcy should have misinterpreted the foot- 
ing upon which Grades stood, the whole question bciing, 
wlietlier a naturalization law had ever been extended 
to the Gadltani, in favour of one of whom Poinpey had 
exercised the powers of that law. But the defence 
of Milo is not within the scope of tliis remark. That 
truly admirable oration is from first to last closely 
addrevssed to the point in issue. It is all cither argu- 
ment to prove that from every circumstance in the 
case tlic presumption is that Clodius was the aggres- 
sor, or invective against Clodius. A topic is indeed 
handled of extreme delicacy, and full of danger to the 
cause, — the vast service rendered to the state, and 
even to the world at large, by Milo, in putting to 
death the common enemy, the foe to the peace of 
society. Nor can all the pains taken to show that 
Milo luid only been enabled to confer this benefit upon 
mankind, by Clodius making the attack upon Jiim, and 
that but for this fortunate circumstance he never could 
have touched him, enable the speaker to estiape the 
conclusion which the audience wore sure to draw 
against the party accus('d, from smjh a line of defence. 
Jhit Cicero probably knew that he addressed judges, 
not of the Clodian taction, or rather judges among 
whom the sentiments of the opposite party were pre- 
valent; at any rate, this topic was clearly connected 
with the ' question, and though a perilous line of rea- 
soning, it was one Avhich bore immediately u])on the 
subject, and was thus argumentative throughout. There 
are parts of the speech too, which, for soundness and 
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dearness of reasoning, may diallenge a comparison 
witii any piece of argument in the whole compass of 
an(;icnt and inodeiai oratory.* 

It is a common tiling with those who, because Cicero 
is more ornate, suffers the artifice of his comiiosition 
to appear more plainly, and indulges more in amplifi- 
cation, imagine that he is less argumentative than the 
Greek orators, to represent the latter, and especially 
Demosthenes, as distinguished by great closeness of 
reasoning. If by this is only meant that he never wan- 
ders fVom the subject, that each remark tells upon the 
matter in hand, that all his illustrations are brought 
to bear upon the point, and that he is never found 
making any step in any direction, which does not 
advance his main object, and lead towards the con- 
clusion to which ho is striving to bring his hearers — 
the observation is perfectly just; for this is a distin- 
guishing feature in the character of his (dofiueiice. It 
is not, indeed, his grand excellence, because every- 
thing depends upon the manner in which ho pursues 
this course, the course itself being one cpiite as open to 
the humblest mediocrity as to the highest genius. But 
if it is meant to be said that those Attic orators, and 
cs])eclally tluar great chief, made speeches in which 
long chains of elaborate reasoning are to be found — 
nothing can be less like the truth. A variety of topics 
are handled in succession, all calculated to strike the 
auditmee. Passions Avhich predominated in their minds 
are r.ppealed to — feelings easily excited among them 
are aroused by skilful allusions — glaring inconsisten- 
cies arc shown in the advice given by others — some- 
times by exhibiting the repugnance of those counsels 
among themselves, sometimes by contrasting them 
Avith other counsels proceeding from the same quar- 
ters. The pernicious tendency of certain measures is 
displayed by referring, sometimes to the general prin- 


* Api^cndix, 'So. A' If. 
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ciplos of liuinan action, anti the course wliich liiiman 
affairs usually take; more frequently, by a reference 
to the history of past, and generally of very recent 
events. Much invective is mixed with these topics, 
and both the enemy without, and the evil counsellor 
within the walls, are very unsparingly dealt with. 
Tlie orator was addressing hearers who Averc for the 
most part as intimately acquainted as himself with all 
the facts of the case, and these lay within a sufficiently 
nai'row compass, being the actual state of public affairs, 
and the victories or tlie defeats whicli had, within tlio 
memory of all, attended their arms, or the transac- 
tions wliich had taken place among them in very 
reec'nt times. No detailed statements were therefore 
Avanted for their information. Tie was really speaking 
to them respecting their own affairs, or rather respect- 
ing Avhat they had just been doing or Avltnessing them- 
selves. lienee a very short allusion alone was gen- 
erally required to raise the idea Avhich he desired to 
])res(mt before his audience. Sometimes a word Avas 
enough for his purpose; the naming of a man or a 
toAvn; the calling to their recollection Avhat had been 
done by the one, or had happened to the other. The 
effect produced by such a rapid interchange of ideas 
and impressions, must have struck every one who 
has been present at public meetings, lie Avill have 
remarked that some sucli apt allusion has a power — 
produces an electrical effect — not to be reached by any 
chain of reasoning, hoAvever close, and that even the 
most highly-Avrought passages, and the most exquisite 
(Composition, fall far short of it in rousing or (mntrolling 
the minds of a large assembly. Chains of reasoning, 
examples of fine argumentation, are calculated to pro- 
duce their effect iqion a far nicer, a more conlined, and 
a more s fleet audiemcc. Jlut such apposite allusions — 
such a])propriate topics — such happy hits (to use a 
lujinoly but expr()ssiA^o phrase), have a sure, an irre- 
sistible, a magical effect upon a popular assembly. In 

E 
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these the Greek oratory abounds, and above all, its 
greatest ^Master abounds in them more than all the 
lesser rhetoricians. They would have been highly suc- 
cessful without the charms of composition ; but he also 
clothes them in the most choice language, arranges 
them ill the most perfect order, and captivates the ear 
with a music which is fitted at his will to provoke or 
to soothe, but ever to charm the sense, even were it 
possible for it to be addressed apart, without the mind 
too being moved. 

Lot any one examine the kind of topics upon which 
those orators dwell, and he will be convinced that close 
reasoning was not their object — that they were adapt- 
ing their discourse to the nature of their audience — 
and tliat indeed not a few of their topics were such as 
they would hardly have thought of using, had they 
been arguing the matter stringently with an anta- 
gonist, ‘‘ hand to hand, and foot to foot;’’ or, which is 
the same thing, preparing a demonstration to meet the 
eye of an unexcited reader. It is certain that some of 
I)emosthcncs’ chief topics arc exactly those which lie 
would use to convince the calm reason of the most 
undisturbed listener or reader — such as the dangers of 
inaction — the formidable, because able and venturous, 
eiKuny they had to contend with — the certainty of the 
pei'il which is met by procrastination becoming greater 
after the unprofitable delay. These, liowiiver, are the 
most obvious considerations, and on these ho dwells 
the h\;s because of their being so obvious. But the 
more striking allusions and illustrations by which he 
enforces them, are not always such as woukl bear close 
examination if considered as arguments, although they 
are always such as must, in the pojiular assembly to 
which he addressed them, have wrought a wondrous 
cftect. Let us take a few instances. 

It is a frecpient topic with the Orator, that the 
advisers of peace and quiet while the country is in- 
sulted and injured by the common enemy can never 
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themselves be at rest, though no one is doing them 
any 'vvrong — “ ovdevot; dSiKovvrog ” — and on one occa- 
sion lie makes a special application of this topic to 
Aristodemus, one of the leaders of the Macedonian 
party. Now, though nothing could bo better calcu- 
lated to succeed as a taunt or personal attack, somc- 
tliing (it cannot surely bo called some argument) ad 
hominem — it is as certain that no reasoning is involved 
in such an appeal, and that it docs not go beyond a 
sneer or fling, without any tendency to advance the 
argument. For surely Aristodemus and others might 
be quite consistent in pursuing the objects of their 
personal ambition, and yet conscientiously recommend- 
ing a pacific policy; nay, in dividing, and even vexing, 
the public councils with their advice to hold by that 
peaceful course. The total difference of the two cases 
— those of tlic individuals and of the states — is too 
manifest to escape any calm hearer or sober-minded 
reader. Again, we have the fate of towns and indi- 
viduals who had been seduced by Philip and betrayed 
to him, painted in many passages, and in some of tlio 
most striking of all, as a warning to Athens, e. g., in 
the Third Phili})pic, SouXcuovai je juanrrr/ou/ievot kciI 
(T7pt?XoujU£ror and in the Chersonese Oration, wdvTwv 
KUKKTT diroXtoXacnv. Put to this the answer was quite 
obvious, — that they who recommended peace did it not 
only without the least design of betraying the city into 
Philip’s hands, but with the very view of saving it from 
him. So, when he argues, in the First Philippic, that 
a good statesman should be always in advance of 
events, in the same manner that a good general always 
marches at the head of his troops and in front of them, 
the fact and reason both alike fail ; for neither does a 
commander always march before his men, nor, when 
ho does, is it in the least degree tliat he may be pre- 
pared to meet and grapple with those men which is 
the only reason for a statesman being in advance of 
events. The comj)arison which follows, of the Athc- 
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Dian tactics with the Barbarian’s way of boxing, that is, 
by preparing to ward off the blow from any quarter 
after it has fallen there, is truly close and perfect ; but 
it is rather used as an illustration than an ai'gument ; 
and as an illustration of a sarcastic kind it is consum- 
mate. In like manner, we may perhaps regard the 
famous passage in the same Philippic, about Philip’s 
death, as a mere taunt or invective against the Athe- 
nians for their being so active in their inquiries after 
the news about their enemy, and so slow to take 
measures for opposing liim — certainly as an argument 
nothing can bo less effective. 

Put, passing from the rest of the speech, which is 
almost wholly made up of explanations of the plan of 
operations proposed by the orator, let us come to the 
Second Philippic, so greatly admired by Philip him- 
self, and which, he said, would have convinced him 
both that war should liavc been declared against 
himself, and that Demosthenes should have been 
made commander-iii-chief. He begins by saying that 
Philip had preferred on all occasions the interests of 
Thebes to those of Athens, because he knew that the 
Athenians would always, when it came to the push, 
declare against his aggressions and in behalf of justice 
and right ; and ho maintains that their former glori- 
ous history proA^ed him to have formed an accurate 
estimate of tlicir future conduct. lie makes one short 
allusion to Philip’s conduct towards Messene and Ar- 
gos, in order to shoAv that it Avas from policy, and not 
from justice, that he so preferred the Thebans; and 
that Athens is the great object of his constant enmity, 
lie then recites a speech Avdiieh he says he made to the 
Messonians and Argives,Avarning them against trusting 
Philip ; and hei*c occurs the beautiful passage about 
mistrust ot tyrants being the true bulwark of free- 
dom. lie now proposes that they of the Macedonian 
party should he impeached Avho had brought about 
the peace; and he \"OAv^s solemnly that ho gives this 
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advice, not Avitli tlic desire of exposing himself to 
rccriiniiiation, by attacking these men, nor yet ivitli 
the design of enabling them to receive new largesses 
Iroin riiilip, nor merely for the sake of declamatory 
iiiYcctives, hut because he apprehends the greatest 
dangers one day from the enemy ; and that then tlie 
r:ige of tlic people will hurst fortli, and will fall, not 
upon the guilty, but upon the innocent — on those 
wlioso counsels have been the soundest. Tlic orator 
concludes with applying this charge particularly to 
oik; individual, a})])arently yEschincs. Now, though 
nothing can be more artfully calculated to gain the 
favour of the Athenians, and also to warn them against- 
Thih])’s designs, it must at once be admitted, tliat to 
describe this celebrated oration as a piece of close 
I'oasoning, is an abuse of terms. ]Clo(|uent, spirited, 
effective to its purpose, it umpiestionably is. Had 
argiuncnt been rccpiired to etfect that purpose, there 
would have been cogent reasoning no doubt used ; but 
the cifect is produced by plain statements, or powerful 
allusions to well-known facts; and of ratiocination, or 
anything like it, there is none, if we except the answer 
to the anticipated explanation of i^iilip’s motives by 
his partizans, an answer which consists in referring 
shortly to his conduct towards JNressene and Argos. 

The Third Philippic is certainly a very fine oration 
— by some preferred to all the minor ones. But as 
far as elaborate and close reasoning goes, it is of the 
same description with the First and the Second. Part 
of it consists in exposing the errors committed by the 
Athenians, to which the ill success of the public 
measures is ascribed ; the rest is a description of 
Philip’s conduct, for the purpose of showing that ho 
had left them no longer the choice of war against him, 
or peace 'with him. In describing Pliilip’s conduct, by 
tar the most remarkable passage is one which, as a 
serious argument, never could have beem urged to 
convince a mind undisturbed by the passions incident 
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to great meetings, though in sucli a place it was 
calculated to produce a jiowcrful effect. When Athens 
or Sparta, he says, injured the other Greek states, at 
least the wrong-doers were of their own family, and 
might bo forgiven, as we bear with indiscretions in our 
own children which we never could tolerate in a slave 
or in an alien to our blood. But Philip is not only not 
a Gr,cok — he is not even of illustrious barbaric extrac- 
tion — ho is a vile Macedonian — of a country that 
never produced so much as a good slave ; and then 
he proceeds to recount the instances of his offensive 
interference in the affairs of Greece. lie then in- 
veighs against the treachery and corruptions of the 
Macedonian party, and holds up the example of the 
Oreitans and Eretrians, the Olynthians and Phocians, 
and introduces that famous passage, so justly admired, 
painting the sufferings that the Macedonian party 
among those nations brought upon their country. Biit 
in this place the subject is not treated with the force 
of reasoning displayed on the same topic in the Cher- 
sonese Oration, whore the argument is this — that even 
at Olynthiis, in Thessaly, or at Thebes, no one durst 
have held the language of the iMacedoniaii party at 
Atlums, before Philip had done anything to gain over 
the state to his side — before he had delivered Potidiea 
to Olynthus, restored the Ainphictyonic rights to 
Thessaly, and recoiupicred Bmotia for Thebes. The 
same argument is used in nearly the same Avords in 
the bkmrtli Pliilippic, Avhich is made up of repetitions 
from the otluT minor orations, and especially from 
that upon the Chersonese, certainly the most argu- 
mentative ot the whole, and, as it seems, the finest in 
all respects. 

If, again, avc examine the four lesser orations not 
usually termed Philippics, avo shall find them still less 
argumentative in their texture than the Philippics 
Avliich wo have just gone through. Thus, the well- 
kiioAvn and much admired speech for ]\[ega1opolis is a 
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dim and judicious statement of the sound principle of 
foreign policy, on which the modern doctrine of the 
balance of power rests — that the only point for a 
nation’s consideration is, whether any given course of 
conduct will tend to help or to prevent a dangerous 
neighbour’s aggrandizement ; and that no former con- 
duct of any state should operate as a reason for or 
against helping it in its struggle with a common and 
formidable enemy. This oration has no figures, nor 
any impassioned bursts, or other striking passages; 
anil there is no reasoning in it, except perhaps where 
the orator tries to reconcile the conduct which he 
recommends, of helping the Arcadians against Sparta, 
with the aid formerly given to Sparta herself, by 
si lowing that the former, like the present policy, was 
o()vcrned by the principle of protecting the weak 
against oppression. 

As for the Great Speech itself, the whole consists 
rather of explanations, narrations of important suc- 
cesses arising from his counsels, remarks upon the 
duty and the conduct of honest statesmen as contrasted 
with evil advisors (a very favourite topic in all the 
orations), and bitter invective against ^Kschines. Tlie 
(jiicstion mainly at issue is notwithstanding scarcely 
touched upon — namely, the right of one who had not 
passed his accounts to have the honours of the Oown. 
Jjiit this, the main point, is purposely avoided, because 
lie was (|uito unable to deal with it, the fact and the 
law being equally clear against him. He therefore 
assumes that his whole public life is put in issue, and 
applies himself to that supposed issue alone, lint the 
most celebrated passage of the whole has sometimes 
been given as an exanqde of close reasoning, as show- 
ing that, even in his most impassioned and figurative 
passages,, the orator never loses sight for a moment of 
the point ho is labouring, that every appeal he makes, 
every illustration ho employs, in short, every word he 
utters, furthers the attainment of the object in view. 
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Tins truly magnificent passage can never be too 
often referred to, or its merits too bigldy extolled. 
That it is a piece of close and sustained argumentation, 
can assur(‘dly not bo ailirmed Avith equal accuracy, 
lie is maintaining that bis counsels Avero Aviso, though 
the poli(*y Avhich they prescribed led to defeat ; and he 
begins with the Avell-knoAvn simile of the shipwreck, 
for Avhi(ni he says the ca])tain of the A'cssel is not 
ansAvcrahle, if he has taken all fit precautions. ]>ut it 
is singular that he should make the captain say, lie 
did not govern (tKv(^{f)V(ov) the ship, and compare this 
Avith Avhat he himself had certainly a far better right to 
say, tJiat he did not command the army (fco-vparip/oue); 
the analogy of the tAvo positions consisting not in this, 
AAdicrein it Avholly fails, hut in this, that both by sea 
and land, fortune is superior to all human efforts, and 
often sets all human precautions at defiance. It may 
also bo observed, that Avere the comparison over so 
apt, it assumes, like all such cases la point, the thing 
to be proved — namely, that all due precaution had 
been in tact taken, upon Avhi(‘h the Avhole (piestion 
turned. Another fine part of this passage is the 
invective against yKschiues for never appearing but 
ill times of distress, and the noted comparison of ra 
fjfiyinaTa k<u ra (TTraapara, lUit this in no Avay ad- 
vances Demosthenes’ oAvn defence, nor indeed at all 
bears upon this part of his conduct. Then folloAvs a 
most magnificent description of the courage Avhich 
consists in risking all extremities rather than embrace 
an easy and tranquil slavery, illustrated A\ith moving 
and spirit-stirring appeals to the ancient deeds of the 
Athenians. Jhit this, in point of argument, goes for 
nothing ; the adversary being quite prepared to admit 
it all, and still to contend tliat Demosthenes had 
pursued a policy leading to the subjugation of the 
state, and to deny of course that they Avould ever have 
recoinnicndcd submission or dishonour. This, there- 
fore, is matter common to both parties, and could not 
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turn tlic scale in favour of either. Last of all, and to 
wind up tlie passage, comes the hxmoiis oath, and it is 
( (‘rtaiii that in tlie midst of his vehement passion, ho 
(oinos at once upon the honours awarded to the 
warriors slain in battle, and makes an application of 
tlio conduct held by the state in their ease to the 
subject in question, by reminding his antagonist that 
those Avho failed were buried with funeral honoui*s 
as wi'll as those who conquered. JS'ow, every way 
.splendid and prodigious as this lamous burst of elo- 
(jiuMice is, ill point of argument, and if viewed as a 
pit'ce of reasoning, it is positively nothing. For it 
would then stand thus, and this Avould be the argu- 
ni(‘ut— “^ly counsels led to your defeat at ChaToiu'a, ; 
hut because you Avon four or live groat victories by 
following other counsels, or, Avhich is the same thing, 
these counsels in other (*ircumstances, therefore T Avas 
justified in the disastrous advice T gave you.” Or 
thus, — “You gained great victories at iMarathon, 
Saluniis, Plata^e, and Artemisium,''^ therefore you 
Avere justified in fighting at Clunronea, Avliere you 
Avere defeated.” Then as to the funeral honours, the 
argument AAanild stand thus, — “ The ^nctorions soldiers 
Avlio Avero slain in the ffuecesfifid battles of former 
tiiiK's, Avere buried Avith public honours — therefore the 
state rewards those Avho fall in defeat; and conse- 
(pieutly the counsels are not to be blamed Avhich are 
hold, although they lead to disaster.” It is quite clear 
that close argument is not the ])eculiar merit of the 
passage, and that it cannot be regarded as a piece of 
reasoning at all. As a burst of most lofty and im- 
passioned eloquence, it is beyond all praise, and 
the panegyrics of tAventy-four centuries have left it 
inadequately marvelled at and admired. 

It Avas necessary to set right by some detail the 
matter referred to in the erroneous vicAv of those avIio, 

riicre were two battles fonj^lit at Artcniisiuiii, both successful, though 
one nuieh more clearly so than the other. 
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mistaking volicracncc, fulness of matter, and constant 
regard to tlie object in view, for sustained reasoning 
and close argument, have spoken of Demosthenes’ 
Orations as they might of strict moral demonstrations, 
or chains of ratiocination — like the arguments main- 
tained at the Bar upon legal points, or upon dry ques- 
tions of hxet — or like those inimitable specimens of pure 
logical deduction, the judgments, and yet more the 
s])ccches, of Sir William Grant. Had they been of 
this description, they would have been far less suited 
to the Athenian assembly before which they were 
delivered. Nevertheless, it is certain that far more 
argumentative speeches are well adapted to the British 
Parliament, and tliat the closest texture of reasoning 
is quite consistent with the loftiest legitimate flights of 
eloquence. Demosthenes could have addressed such 
an audience with all his fire and all his topics, and 
have reasoned as closely as his warmest eulogists have 
supposed him to have done at Athens. But sucli a 
display of his powers was not suited to that Athenian 
audience. What was wanted to move, to rouse, and 
also to please them, was a copious stream of plain 
intolligiblo observations iq^on their interests — appeals 
to their feelings — ^i*ecollections of their past, and espe- 
cially their recent history — expositions of the evils to 
bo apprehended from inaction and impolicy of any 
sort — vindications of the oi^ator’s oavii conduct, upon 
grounds simple and uncontested — contrasts to show 
the inconsistency of those who diflered from him, or 
refused to follmv his advice — invectives, galling and 
unmeasured, against all his adversaries abroad and at 
homo. By urging these topics in rapid succession, in 
the purest language, with a harmony never broken^ 
save Avhcrc the sense and the car required a discord, 
he could move and could master the minds of the 
people, make their enemy quake upon his barbaric 
throne, and please the exquisite taste of the fierce 
dcmocratie ” Avhom he Avas cliiding and controllino;. 

O o 
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Such was tliG first of Orators. At the head of all 
the mighty masters of speech, the adoration of ages 
lias consecrated his place ; and the loss of the noble in- 
f^trument with which he forged and launched his thun- 
ders, is sure to maintain it unapproachable for ever. 
If in such varied and perfect excellences, it is re(j[uired 
that the most prominent shall be selected, then doubt- 
less is the palm due to that entire and uninterrupted 
devotion which throws his whole soul into his subject, 
and will not ever — no, not for an instant — suffer a 
rival idea to cross its resistless course, without being 
swiftly swept away, and driven out of sight, as the 
most rapid engine annihilates or shoots off whatever 
a])proaches it, with a velocity that defies the cj c. So, 
too, there is no coining back on the same ground, any 
more than any lingering over it. Why should he come 
back over a territory that ho has already laid waste — 
where the consuming fire lias left not a blade of 
grass ? All is done at once ; but the blow is as effec- 
tual as it is single, and leaves not anything to do. 
There is nothing supcrfiiioiis — nothing for mere speak- 
ing s sake — no topic that can be spared by the exi- 
gency of the business in hand; so, too, there seems 
jioiio tliat can be added — for everything is there and 
ill its place. So, in the diction, there is not a word 
that could be added without weakening, or taken away 
without marring, or altered without changing its na- 
ture, and impairing the character of the whole exqui- 
site texture, the work of a consummate art that never 
for a moment appears, nor ever suffers the mind to 
we.iider from the subject and fix itself on the speaker. 
All is at each instant moving forward, regardless of 
every obstacle. The mighty Hood of speech rolls on 
in a channel ever full, but which never overflows. 
AVhethcr it rushes in a torrent of allusions,* or moves 
along in a majestic exposition of enlarged principles f 


Appendix, No. II. 


t Ibid, No. HI. 
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— descends hoarse and headlong 3n overwlielniing 
invective'^ — or glides melodious in narrative and des- 
cription^f or spreads itself out shining in illustration J 
— its course is ever onward and ever entire; — never 
scattered — never stagnant — never sluggish. At each 
point manifest progress has been made, and Avitli all 
that art can do to charm, to strike, and to please. No 
sacrihee, even the smallest, is ever made to effect — nor 
can the hearer ever sto]) for an instant to contemplate 
or to admire, or throw away a thought uj)on the great 
artist, till all is over, and tlio pause gives time to 
recover his })reath. This is the eifect, and the proper 
cflect of fihxiueiicc— it is not the eifect of argument, 
ddio two may be well combined, but they differ specifi- 
cally frcmi ('acli other. 

* ApiK'udix, X(». TV. Xo. V. 

t Ibid, No. VI. 
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No. I. 

EXTHACT FROM LORD ERSKINE’S SPEECH ON THE TRIAL OF 
JOIIN STOCKDALE. 

“ T iiAYE not been considering it througli the cold medium 
of books, but have been sj)eaking of man and his nature, and 
of human dominion, from wliat I have seen of them myself 
amongst reluctant nations submitting to our authority. 
1 know what they feel, and how such feelings can alone be 
repressed. I have heard them in my youth li’om a naked 
savage, in the indignant character of a prince surrounded by 
liis subjects, addressing the Governor of a British colony, 
holding a bundle of sticks in his hand, as the notes of his 
unlettered eloquence: ‘ Who is it ?’ said the jealous ruler 
over the desert, encroached upon by the restless foot of 
English adventure — ‘ Who is it that causes this river to 
rise in the high mountains, and to empty itself into the 
ocean ? AVho is it that causes to blow the loud winds of 
^vinter, and that calms them again in the summer ? AVho is 
it tliat rears up the shade of those lofty forests, and blasts 
them with the quick lightning at his pleasure ? The same 
Being who gave to you a country on the other side of the 
waters, and gave ours to us ; and by this title we will 
defend it I’ said the warrior, throwing down his tomahawk 
upon the ground, and raising the war-sound of his nation. 
Idiesc are the feelings of subjugated man all round tlie 
globe ; and depend upon it, nothing but fear will control 
^vhere it is vain to look for affection.” — Ersldnc's SpeccheSj 
vol. ii., p. 203. 
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PERORATION OF MR. GRATTAN’S SPEECH ON THE 
DECLARATION OF IRISH RIGHTS. 

“ Do not suffer the arroj^ance of England to imagine a 
surviving hope in the fears of Ireland ; do not send the 
people to their own resolves for liberty, passing by the 
tribunals of justice and the high court of Parliament ; 
neitlier imagine that, by any formation of apology, you can 
palliate such a commission to your hearts, still less to your 
children, who will sting you with their curses in your 
grave, for having interposed between them and their 
Maker, robbing them of an immense occasion, and losing 
an opportunity which you did not create, and can never 
restore. 

“Hereafter, when these things shall be history, your 
age of thraldom and i)overty, your sudden resurrection, 
commercial redress, and miraculous armament, shall the 
historian stop at liberty, and observe— that here the prin- 
cipal men among us fell into mimic trances of gratitude — 
they were awed by a weak ministry, and bribed by an 
emj)ty treasury — and when liberty was within their grasp, 
and the temple opened her folding doors, and the arms of 
the people clanged, and the zeal of the nation urged and 
encouraged them on, that they fell down, and were prosti- 
tuted at the threshold. 

“ 1 might, as a constituent, come to your bar and 
demand my liberty. I do call upon you, by the laws of 
the land and their violation, by the instruction of eighteen 
counties, by the arms. Inspiration, and providence "of the 
present moment, tell us the rule by which we sliall go— 
assert the law of Ireland — declare the liberty of the land. 

“ I will not be answered by a public lie in the shape of 
an amendment ; neither, speaking for the subject s freedom, 
am I to hear of faction. I wish for nothing but to breathe 
in this our island, in common with my fellow-subjects, the 
air of lil}erty. I have no ambition, unless it be the ambition 
to break your chain and contemplate your glory. T never 
will be satisfied so long as the meanest cottager in Ireland 
has a link of the British chain clanking to his rags ; he 
may be naked, he shall not be in iron ; and I do see the 
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time is at hand, the spirit is gone forth, the declaration is 
planted ; and though great men should apostatize, yet the 
cause will live ; and though the public speaker should die, 
vet tlie immortal fire shall outlast the organ which con- 
'v(‘ved it, and the breath of liberty, like the word of the 
holy man, will not die with the prophet, but survive him.” 
— Grattans Speeches, voL i., pp. 52, 53, 


No. II. 

ovTi xDy}{/.!noi, da(ps^£tu (iovhops&ct, outs aurol «7T^cct- 
svstrdut ours tZv ytoivuv ovucifcsdoc^ outs rug 

GV'jTx^sig Aio'jrstdst S/So^gw, eiyv$\ oV oiu uvrog uut^ •no^ianrott^ 
IxotivoufASv, ecKhd (iccaKuiuof^sv ku\ (jKontou^sy^ rro^su kuI rt 

TTOtitV, KOtl %UVTOL TU TOtullTU, OUT tTTSi^TJ'TrtQ OU TOJg S'^OfASV, 

TOC Tj^usTSa oc urau TT^uTTSiu Wsho^^sv, ufO^ sv fA.h ro'ig "hoyoigt rovg 
Tijg 'Kohsoig 'hiyovroeg u^ioc tTcuivov^sv^ iv Sg roig t^yotg rolg luocv- 
riov^hoig rourotg avuocy(iiyi^6f<s6oc. And then immediately 
afterwards, the repetition, t/ ovv "hiystv ; si yocQ ^yits 

slGoiaiTf.^ fjcviTS ocuTol aTf^ocTimsaOs, y.Vjri rZu Koivav ceCDs^sa^s, 
fc'/}T£ Toeg ervuToc^stg A/oxg/^g/ ^<yo-gTg, f^ayrg, oV’ ocy eeurog aura 
‘^OOl'a/jTOtt, £0C7£T£f /UTJTS TCC VfA,ir£^ OCVTUV TTQXTTSIV sOs’h'/JffSTSf 

ovK ixco ri y^sycj’ — De Chersoii. Drat. Gnve., i. 95. 

This is translated in the version of the Oration which 
follows. 

KaTnjy y’ ot xoATvol uuu u'KSihvi(pct(jiy ' flffSirZy X^V^'t 
OA/xxoy (pl'Koig STrir^S'^ocy avrovg^ roy S’ V.u^f^uioy kudovy’ 
Kcc'h'^y y 0 ^^r^fjcog 6 to)V ’ K^gT^/g«y, or/ rovg vfjcsri^ovg fjcsv rrQso- 
^iig d'TTj'hocGSf K?^€iTu^x<f^ £ys^6)K£y oevroy’ l^ov'hsuoua! yg ^ocan- 
you^i'joi Koci ar^s'^T^oufjcsyoi* tcocKag 'O'Kvy^ioiv i(()iiu»TO ruv rov 
f^iy AoiG&iyT,y 'iTTroc^x^^ ;C^/fOToyj7(7avrwi/, roy dg' ' A7co7\Jhauihifiu 

iKZuXoyvuv. — Phil. 111. Oral. Grace., i. 128. 

‘‘ A noble* return have the Orcitans met with, for 
betaking themselves to Philip’s creatures, and abandoning 
Euphranis ! A noble treatment have the Eretrians received 
for dismissing your ambassadors and surrendering them- 
selves to Olitarchus — they arc now enslaved, and tortured, 

* ^llio litoral translation “fine” or “ pretty” expresses the sense com- 
pletely, but it is too collo(iuial. 
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and scourged !'^ Nobly have the Olynthians fared for 
giving the command of their horse to Lasthcncs, while 
they banished Apollonides !” 


No. III. 

The Oration for the Megalopolitans is one instance of 
this. See for another example the following passage in 
the Chersonese Oration : — 

''Gang o) ’'AuZpsg ' -Trctpihuy <x avyolaa rp 

•TToKUf xphsi, 'hiomi, x.aTrtyop2l, tocDt duopiep 

d'hX sy^uy i'A'/,vpoy uvrou aMTYiplotg tS Trpog 
Cp(,7y 'Kkynv x.ai Tta'hmviaQoit da(pciKug dpotavg iartv' oarig o' vttso 
Tov /BsAt/o-toi/ TOtg vficeTspoig hotynovrui iSovT^Tjfictai, Kctl 

pi/i^iy \iyii •Tcpog p^aCjp/y, dXhd to (iiKTiGTOv diU Toicev- 

TYi'j TroKiTiiciy •KfioccipUTctiy tv yj 'K'hnoyoiv v) Tvy^in kvqioc yivcTUt 
ol >.oyiapco\y rovToyy o' dcc(porifJoy VTCsvdvvoy vptiy scevroy ‘ttccos^^sj — 
avTog SOT dy^(is7ogf xocl ;}C^'^^/pc6g ys TroTiiTtjg o To/ooTog taxiv. 

' — Or at. Grcvc., i. 100. 

This is translated in the version of the Speech subjoined. 

'O ydo avp(.i3ov'hog xai 6 av>co(pdyryigj sy ov'^svl ruv u'h'hoiy 
ovosy ioixoxig, h xovxcp 'Tz'hiiaxoy a.K\vihoiy S/aCp£^^ot/(7/y* 6 pxiy ydo 
'Tcpo Tuv 'TTficx.yptdxGvj yvupcYiv d7iro(potiyST<xt, xoti liiliaaiy otifxov 
Cttsv&vuou TOig 'Trsiodsfjty ryj ro7g xociorj7g, tw ^ovT^oyAuep' 

6 cr/y'^j/racg, rjylx ihi T^kyiiy^ dv Ti 'hvaxcX'iv avy^vif rouTO [3ot(T. 

Kctiyii’ — De Corona. Orat, Grax.^ i. 201, 

“ A statesman and a partizan, in no other respect resem- 
bling each other, dilfer most of all in this, that the one 
gives his counsels before the event, and makt?s himself 
accountable for his followers, for fortune, for emergcmcies, 
lor those who sit in judgment on his conduct ; while the 
other, holding his ])eacc when he ought to speak out, the 
instant that anything goes wrong, erics out his disap- 
proval.” 


* There is no pving tlie force of the Greek here — ^ouXivovA yi yoiffri- 
yovyivot kui (rr^^loKovyivot. — Orat. Cji'uc.., i. 128. 
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No. IV. 

OvTOi 'TrauTSg zUluy u*Aoeg ^ A^^uuiOiy rZv ccvr^y (iav'Kiv fA^rav 
\v Tui; ocCtmu ntOLxpifjiVy auxTSP ovrot protp vpciUy My&QUTroi pnecQoi 
Kxl Mhv.icig Kott ecXocffTo^sg^ yjK^cjrvi^iUfffiiyoi xxg suvruv SKuaroi 
'jToLrnioa;, rviu e7\.svdB^tocu ttoots^ou ^lu <\>ihl%'xu)y 

yv'j df ’ATiefse^S^iy. yotfjTfH ^ix^ovyrigy koci xo'ig otlax^'iaxoig xvsu 

tVOOClUOUtOtUy X9]V S’ BhBvdi^tCtV KOtl TO /ICyihBVet iX,^IV OSOTTOXYlu CtVXOiVy 

a to;? -r^oTgwo/? ^'KKKv^aiv o^oi xo)V dyctdau ‘^aotv Koci xxvovBgy 

dvuxix^oioxig. — De CoroTia. Oral. Groec.^ i., J324. 

‘‘ Those men, Athenians, are all in their own provinces 
like our adversaries here among you, base and fawning 
creatures, wretches who have mutilated the glory each of 
Ins own country, and toasted away their liberties, first to 
1^1 li lip, then to Alexander ; who place their supreme enjoy- 
ment in gluttony and debauchery, but hold cheap those 
rights of freemen, and that independence of any master, 
which the Greeks of former days regarded as the test and 
the summit of all felicity.” 

'V!hilot<jKBg yp»fAf/.»x»y eycj ^ k(polxu»* gxeXe/g, eyo) S’ It?- 
’KavjA.r.y' ix'^pevsgy kya '^V^otpcf^Mxsvegy gyA'S’ gx- 
X^r,alot^oy' txpixoiyciviaxsig, iyu S’ gOsapovy' i^iiet’rrxiqy gya S 
tavptxxou' VTTgp xuv hxi^pcjy 'Tfgprohtxgvffott Tra^Toc, gycj Sg VTrsp 
XY}; TrocTpibog' ea xdT^.'hUy xKK» yvy\ xyjfigpov kycj f^h vycb^ xou 
ffxgtpaya^ijyaci doxificd^o/^ot/, to Be fcYihoxtoi/y d^ixelyy duoiptoho- 
yvipiur aol Bg avKO<pdyxy fxh sTvoct ^oxgh VTrocpx^h xiyovygvug 
liy gi'x ixi Bg? og toDto •KOig'iv, gix irsTract/ai^afy ^4j /^gxMXac- 
/26yxcc to' x:ifA%xou jWggo? xuy xp'i^ay. — De Corotia, Orat. 
Grccc., i., 815. 

“You were an usher, I was a scholar ; you were an 
initiator, I was initiated; you danced at the games, I 
presided over them ; you were a clerk of court, I an advo- 
cate ; you were a third-rate actor, 1 a spectator ; you fell 
down on the stage, I hissed you ; your counsels were alw'ays 
in the enemy’s favour, mine always in the country’s ; and 
to pass over everything else, now, on this day, the question 
IS of' crowning me, while nothing whatever is alleged 
against my integrity, while it is your lot to be received as 

calumniator, and you arc even in jeopardy of being put 
to silence by failing to obtain a fifth of the votes.” 
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ElrcH fJL spona;, ciurl ’Tcaiae.g ei^ST'?jS riy>oia6(it; lyu otj 

aoi y^iyuy or/, ruv TroT^iTiVOptilvau ‘ttuqx roi; E'h'hmi '6toL(p&a,piuTOiv 

^7ra,UT0)'J^ oip^Clf/AuOiU UTTO <rOt/, TTpOTipOV pciv VTTO ^P/A/^TTTOy, UV'J 
5’ VTT ^ A.’hi^'je.uOptjV^ ifA.i OVTS KOCtpOSf OUTS (liKctud(^0)'7rtOC, TiOyOJUf OUT* 

S'Totyys’Kiliii pA.iysQoq^ out t'Acr/V, ours <f)6Zos, ours 

Ao oi/oiu S'7:y,(it’j ouos w<oy//ayiTo, mu SK(^iuoe, otKcciau y.cx.1 avpt(ps- 

^OUTUU T’P TTUTpiOlt OVOiu 'JT^OdOVUCir OVO' OtJCt (7 V^io£^0l)?i£t/XC6 
WWTTOTg TOVTOIOIV, Of^Olug VpMVy MOTTSp CAU SI SU TpVTCCUVj^ pi'TTMV 

STTl rb ’h'/jpoy.oc, av^u.cS%ouhsyx,a.' dTO^ ax’ opdvjg, kocI 'biKuiaCf kocI 
dQia(f:d6p(jv ipvx,'<g, rat xaara pcoi xgx^>ax,Ta/* x.a.\ pisyioroiv 
rTflccypt.oc.TO)u rau koct' spiotvrou dudoMTcotu TrpocrTixs, 7r(zuTcc tocvtoo 
vytugt liKetiMSy x.oti axA^j ‘TrsT-o’hiTSvpcoii . — JJe Coroaa. 
Orat. Gra'C.^ i., »V2C}. 

“ You ask, Tl'lscliincs, what is my titlo to honour ? 1 

will toll you; — it is, that while the politioiaiis of Greece, 
begiuning with yourself, having all been coiTU[)tc(l, first by 
Philip and then by Alexander, neither opportunity, nor 
line speeches, nor hivisli promises, nor hopes, nor lears, nor 
liivours, nor anything else, ever seduced or compelled me to 
betray wliat I deemed the rights and interests of iny 
country. Never did I, like you and such as you, incline 
my counsels, as if Aveiglied in a balance, towards the side 
which paid the best ; lait my whole actions were governed 
by the jirinciples of right, and of justice, and an incorrupt- 
ible soul ; and having borne the most forward part in the 
conduct of the greatest affairs, iny policy was ever sound, 
and just, and sincere.” 


No. Y. 

KuT-SQat ptiv ydfl ^ks V dyysKhoiu rig ug rovg 'TrQvrixustg 
ag y.'ha.Titot Kotrti'hYi'TrTotr Koct pesrd tuvtoc oi pcsu svdvg t^ocu- 
cttjTXUTSg pcsTcCi^v tsiTruovurs; nvg r stc ruu (tx-yiumu tuu x,a,r<^ 
T7]U CCyOQSCU £^s 7 yov, Kut TOC ytpJOC SUSZ^ipCTr^CCOOCU' oi TOVg 
GTQCCTYiyOVg pCSTSTkSperZOUTOf KCcl TOU U oXt; lyx.TYiU SKOeXOVU' KOcl 
SopVcOV 'TT'hVjnYig TjU 'ij 'TZOKig' rjj d’ VGTS^Oclcp ocpcoc TYj '/^p6S()ep, oi piiu 
'Tir^^vT Joust g Tjjy fSov'A'^u skoc^^ovu sig to tSoyA£VTy]()tou, vpoti; d’ tig 
T’/ju SKKAYiatxu STTO^svsads’ Koci •Traiu SKsiuriu y^pYi(^>ocTiaoct Koct x^o- 
^ovAsuaut, TToeg 6 ^ijpiog uua Koct^ijro' koci pcsToc tocutoc k, t. A. 

— De Corona. Orat. Grcvc., i., 28-1. 
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It was evening. A messenger came to acquaint tlic 
Trytaucs that Elatca was taken ; whereupon, some of 
them, instantly starting from the table at which they were 
sitting, cleared the booths in the Forum, and set fire to 
I heir wicker coverings ; others summoned the commanding 
olliccrs, and ordered the alarum to be sounded. The city 
was lilled with consternation. Wlien the next day broke, 
tlie Prytanes convoked the Senate in the Senate-liouse ; 
you repaired to your own assembly ; and before they could 
adopt any measure, or even enter upon their deliberations, 
the whole ])eople had seated themselves upon the steps. 
And now,” Ac. 

^vv£'yruiv£(7aur&)v ds xoci ovosvog BtTrouTog luoturiou 

ovK si'TTOu (jlI'j rotuTu, ovK syQoc\J/o& OS* ovo' £yoct\pu ,uivf 
ovx, S7r(J£iJc£V(7ce di‘ ovO STTpiffoSUffcc yJy, ovk Itbigoc Ss (dr^^otlovg* 
oKh aiTO rije 'hid 'rvdvTCiv reXsvrvjg 

Kui sSwxcft Sfcocvrou dniAoig dg rovg •TrsdiSGTYiKOTocg Tvi Tro'Asi 

KmvvQvg — De Corona, Oral. Grcec,, i., 288. 

The diction, the exquisite composition of this, cannot bo 
in any, even tlie least degree, preserved in our language, or 
indeed in any but the Greek. 

' Ku()cjv o’ eevrev rou d>/?v/r'ro!/, '^rpo; ov viv Cpuy 6 ccyuu^ U7:6Q 
dpyjcg xoci ^vuoiartiag rov o^docApeou £y.x.eK 0 f^pc£V 0 Uf tj?i» xXsiv 
yciTtccyoTCi, rrjV xsiQoi^ ro afcsAog ‘7F£‘7rYi^c>)fy,hoVf o xi dv 

jyJpo; 7} Tuyv} rov aapearog %(x.fnAi(jQ(x,t^ roi/ro psc^/ag xxi 
krciipcug uars. rZ AoiitZ p^rd rif^yjg kxI ^o^yig — 

JJe Corona. Orat. Grccc., i., 247. 

“ 1 saw this same Philip, with wliom your conflict lay, 
content to lose an eye, to have his shoulder broken, his 
hand and his leg mutilated, all for the sake of power 
and dominion, and abandoning to fortune whatever part 
of him she chose to take, readily and without a mur- 
nuir, so as what remained should survive to honour and 
glory.”* 

ydp Aldoig ixsixnjo^ gtoAih.^ ovbs TrAluPotg eyd, gV3’ sz-f 
ro’JTo/g /asyiarroy xZ'j k^xvxov (ppovZ' ocAA’ bxv xou ipioy xnyj- 
apeoy j3ov?.£i hiKulotg GKOTriiu, iVQ'^aeig ottAoc, kuI z:6A£ig, x.xl toz-qv:, 
y-xi Aiptiuotg, KXi uxvg xxt 'zoAXovg tz-TTOug, xxi xoug rovrwj 

* Tins Avas the inscription most appropriately placed under Nelson’s 
Inist by the Ilcv. G. A. IJroAvnc, Pcllow of I'rinity College, Cambridge ; 
and a happier quotation was perhaps never made. 
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ufivvovyAvovg. TcAvrot. eycj Trgo Tjjj oaou 

ecvdp&t'Ziva IvuxToVf Kui rovroi^ irslxtoci tvji / 

ov^l 'fo'y kvkT^ou fAovou rov lUi^uias ov^e rov MaTeog. — De Coroiia. 
Orat. Grccc., i., 825. 

“ But the fortifications at which you mock, and the 
repairs I counted as deserving the favour and tlie applause 
of the people — Why not ? Yet 1 certainly place them far 
below my other claims to public gratitude. For I have 
not fortified Athens with stone walls or with tiled roofs ; 
no, not I — neither do I plume myself much upon such 
works as those. — But would you justly estimate my out- 
works, you will see armaments, and cities, and settlements, 
and harbours, and ships, and cavalry, and armies raised to 
defend us. — These are the defences that I have drawn 
round Attica, as far as human prudence could defend her ; 
and with such as these I fortified the country at large, not 
the arsenal only or the citadel. Nor was it I that yielded 
to Philip’s policy and his arms ; very far from it. — It was 
your captains and your allies through whom his fortune 
triumphed. What arc the proofs of it ? They are mani- 
fest and plain.” 

E/^rg ^0/, rt 5ij, ytyifUffKau ccKpi^Z;, (ovhlg yocp 

roc To/aei/T dyuosi), rou fih Tav i^iaruv /Siou d(T(Pcc?iij^ koci 
dTTodypiOuoCf xccl dxiuhvyQv ovru, rou Se tuu •jrfihirsvopt.ivuv 
<l)i7\.ctiTi0Vi xcei ff(^ec?^s^6y, xott kol$' kxdffTYiy Tjpei^oiv dyuvavy Koti 
KOtKOtU fXiOTOV^ QV TOV ^QV^IOV Kccl d'TSr^dyfXOVOCy d'Khd Toy iV T0;f 

nivUvois Phil. IV.— Ora<. Grcec., i., 150. 

“ Say then, Aristodemus, how comes it to pass that 
you, well knowing — what indeed no one can doubt — that 
private life is smooth, and peaceful, and secure, but the life 
of the statesman turbulent, and. slippery, and ehecqiK'red 
with daily contentions and miseries, — you should not pre- 
fer the tranquil and quiet lot, hut that which is cast in the 
midst of perils ?” 


No. VI. 

OiK(ihQf<>v}f,<,ctra, fxkv yg k» 1 xofjfcou croAgiyf, kocI hpoyj xotl 

K, A. r,~De Ordin. Rep. Qrat. Grtve., i., 171. 
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See, too, the different instances of figures of comparison 
cited in the Dissertation, as well as many others, e. g. the 
following : — , , / ^ 

Ni/r/ UTTsp rau ; liffirsp si' rig 

ionf'O;, dahvovtji roig Ku^uvouaiv Itaiuv, 7.iyQi /ttviSs 'hnKUvoi 
oi o)U oi'7ro(p£i>ipi!f'^oti rviu tfcaou* fiTrg/Sij Sg rsT^svr^asii rig uvrZuy y.al 
Tcc uoui^opisuot ccvrf) (^tpotroy uKohovdZiv sttI to f/^viijifcot lie^toi El to 
K ui TO IrrolYidiu uuSpaxog ooroai, ovk olu dTriSotviu, — De Coronci, 
Oral, ^r/wc., i., 307. 

“ Of what advantage is your eloquence to the country ? 
You now descant upon what is past and done ; as if a 
physician, when called to some patient in a sinking state, 
Avcro to give no advice and prescribe no course whereby the 
irialady might bo cured ; but when death had happened 
and the funeral was performing, should follow it to the 
grave, and expound how the poor man would never have 
died had such and such things only been done.** 


No. VI1\ 

TTa'C, sicut exposui, ita gesta sunt Judiccs : insidiator 
superatus, vi victa vis, vcl potius oppressa virtute audacia 
cst. Nihil dico, quid respublica consCtJuta sit : nihil, quid 
VOS : nihil, quid omnes boni. Nihil sane id prosit Miloni, 
qiii hoc fato natus est, ut ne se quidem servare potuerit, 
quin una rempublicam vosque servaret. Si id jure non 
posset, nihil habeo quod defendam. Sin hoc et ratio doctis, 
ct necessitas barbaris, et mos gentibus, et feris natura ipsa 
prjcscripsit, ut omnem semper vim, quacunque ope possent, 
a corpore, a cai)ite, a vita sua ])ropulsarent ; non potestis 
hoc facinus iinprobuin judicare, quin simul judicetis, omni- 
bus, (]ui in latrones inciderint, ant illorum telis, aut vestris 
sententiis esse ]jcreundum . — Fro Milone, c. 11. 

This was the transaction as I have related it : — the 
assassin overcome, — force vanquished by force, or rather 
violence overpowered by valour. 1 say nothing of the 
country’s gain, — nothing of yours,* — nothing of all good 
nieii’s. Let JNIilo take no benefit from that, holding as he 
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does liis very existence upon the condition of being uruihlo 
to save himself without saving by the same act the com- 
monwealth too. If the act was illegal, I have nothing to 
urg(^ ill its defence. But if it he a lesson which reason lias 
tauglit the sage, and necessity the savage, and general 
usage has sanctioned in nations, and nature lias imparted to 
the beasts thcmselvcjs, that all violence, whether offered to 
our linibs, our heads, or our lives, should by every means 
within our reach alwaj's be repelled, then can you not 
adjudge this deed criminal, without at the same time 
adjudging every one who falls among robbers, to perish 
either by their daggers, or by your sentence. 

A^ideo adhuc constare omnia, Judices : Aliloni etiam 
utile fuisse Clodium vivere ; illi ad ea, qua) concu])ierat, 
optatissimum interitum Milonis : odium fuisse illius in 
hunc acerbissimum ; in ilium hujus nullum : consuetudinem 
illius perpetuam in vi inferenda; hujus taiitiim in repel- 
lenda : mortem ab illo deiiuntiatum Miloni, ct pra^dictam 
palam ; nihil uiKpiam auditum ex Alilone : prolectionis 
hujus diem illi noium ; reditum illius huic ignotum fuisse : 
hujus iter nccessarium ; illius etiam potius alienum : hunc 
j)rm so tulisse, so illo die Boma exiturum ; ilium eo die so 
dissimulasse roditurum ; hunc nullius rei mutassc consilium ; 
ilium causam mutaiidi consilii linxisse : huic, si insidiaretur, 
noctem prope urbem expcctandam ; illi, etiam si hunc non 
timerct, tamen accessum ad urbem nocturnum fuisse metu- 
endum. — Pro Milone, c. 19. 

The structure of our language, and the want of the hie 
and ille, in'cclude any attempt at translating this noble 
argument. 

Si hccc non gesta audiretis, sed picta vidcrctis, tamen 
appareret, uter ('sset insidiator, utcr nihil cogitaret mali, 
quum alter veherctur in rheda psenulatus, una sederet uxor. 
Quid horum non impeditissimum ? vestitus, an vehiculum 
an comes ? quid minus promptum ad pugnam, qiunn 
pmnula irretitus, rheda impeditus, uxore jjoene constrict us 
esset ? Videte nunc ilium, primum egredientem e villa, 
subito : cur P—vesperi ; quid necesse est F— tarde : (jui 
convenit, id pra}sertim teinporis ? Bevertit in villain 
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ronipcMi. Pompe’ium ut videret ? Sciebat in AlsionsL 
es?e. A^illam ut pcrspiceret ? ^lillies in ea fuerat. Quid 
('r<;-o erat morse, et tergiversationis ? Diim liic vcnirot, 
Iulmuii rcliiKiucro noluit. 

Ago nunc, iter expediti latronis cum Milonis iinpcdi- 
mciitis eomparate. Semper ille antea cum uxore ; turn 
si IK.* ea: nunquam non in rheda; turn in cquo : comites 
(irauadi, (piocunquc ibat, etiam quum in castra Etrusca 
properabat ; turn nugarum in comitatii nihil. Milo, qui 
miiupiain, turn casu pueros symplioniacos uxoris ducebat, 
et am*illarum groges : ille, qui semper secum scorta, semper 
oxoh'tos, semper lupas diiceret, turn nemincm, nisi ut viriim 
a viro ledum esse diecjres. Cur igitur victus est ? Quia 
lion seinjier viator a latrone, iionnunquam etiam latro a 
viatore occiditur : quia, quainquam paratus in imparatos 
Clodius, tamen mulier iiiciderat in viros. — Pro Mllouc, 
e. 20, 21. 

ir instead of bearing those transactions related, you saw 
Ihein painted, it still would appear manifest which of the 
two ])arties was the conspirator, and which of them had no 
evil design ; when the one should be seen sitting in a 
cnrrlage, with his wife, and in his cloak. What is there 
about him that leaves a limb free ? dress, or conveyance, 
or company ? Who so ill prepared for fight as yonder 
man who sits entangled in his mantle, cooped up in a 
enrriago, tied down by his \vire ? Look now at that other 
ligure, — first leaving the city in a hurry ; and why ? In 
the evening — why should he now start ? It is late — why 
should this time of all others suit him ? lie turns aside 
to I'oinpey’s Villa. In order to see Pompey ? Put ho is 
known to be at Alsium. In order to see the Villa ? But 
he has been there a thousand times before. Then why 
this delay, and this turning aside from the high road 
Because ho docs not choose to leave the spot until jMilo 
shall (‘om(! up. 

Xow, then, compare the journey of the robber prepared 
for action, with that of IMilo encumbered in his route. Till 
then lie had always travelled with his wife; on that day 
he was alone. Before, he always was in his carriage ; that 
day he was on horseback. Pormerly, wherever he went his 
Greeks were w'ith him, even wdien on his march to the 
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Etrurian camp. On this occasion there was no trifling 
accom])animents. Milo was now, for tl\c first and only 
time in his life, attended with his wife’s chorus singers, 
and her wliole hous(‘liold of waiting- women. Clodius, who 
had always travelled with strumjjets, always with boys, 
always with bawds, on that day had not a creature with 
him, but such as you would call picked men. How then 
came it to ])ass that ho was overpowered ? Why, because 
it is not always the traveller who is overcome by the 
robber, but sometimes the robber too is slain by the 
traveller — because, although Clodius had fallen upon the 
un[)repared, himself ready for action, yet the elfeminate had 
fallen among men ! 
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FROM 


DEMOSTHENES. 


OKATION ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE CHERSONESE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

C^iiRSOBLEPTES, king of tlic country, had ceded the Cher- 
sonese to Athens ; but Cardia, a principal town, having 
])iit itself under the protection of Philip, Diopeithes was 
despatched to plant a colony in the peninsula, according to 
the ])olicy of the Greeks when they wanted to retain any 
acquisition of distant territory. This general, without any 
orders to that effect, but relying on support at home from 
tlic ])arty of Demosthenes, attacked Maritime Thrace from 
tlio CluTsonese, regarding Philip’s conduct towards Cardia 
as a sufficient act of hostility to justify this aggression. 
The result of this incursion was a large booty, which he 
l)lac*ed in safety in the peninsula. The Macedonian party 
of course inveighed bitterly against the proceedings of 
HiopcMtbes, as an infraction of the peace which nominally 
subsisted between Athens and Macedon. The inimitable 
speech, of which a translation is here attempted, was 
Demosthenes’ answer to their attacks. It unites all the 
great qualities of his prodigious eloquence in a remarkable 
degree ; and, excepting in the article of invective, of which 
there is hardly any, it may fairly be placed on the same 
line with the Great Oration itself. Indeed, in point of 
argument and conciseness, and when judged by the severest 
rules of criticism, it has no superior. 
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Tlie attempt licre made is iiccompanicd witli a deep 
feeling of its necessary failure in many essential particulars. 
The tiling aimed at has been to try how hir the meaning- 
of every word in the original could be given best in the 
Jhiglish, and as nearly as possible, the Saxon idiom. Under 
the feeling how widely asunder the design and execution 
are placed, there is, perhai)s, some consolation to be derived 
from i-cflecting, that the object in view is really unat- 
tainable, as the excellence of the original is altogether 
ima[)proachable. It is rather an experiment upon our own 
language than upon the Greek. 


It would be well, Athenians,* if all who addressed yon 
delivered themselves altogether without prejudice and 
without ])artiality, each propounding whatsoever he deemed 
most advisable, especially when you are assembled to deli- 
berate upon public affairs of the greatest importance. But 
since some speakers are actuated partly by a spirit of con- 
tention, t partly by other similar motives, it remains for 
you, men of Athens, you, the people, J laying aside all other 
considerations, what things you deem best for the country, 
those things to resolve, and (those things) to do. 

^J'he question, then, relates to the affairs of the Cher- 
sonese, and the military operations which Philip has now 
for nearly eleven months been carrying on in Thrace. But 
this debate has for the most part turned upon what l)io- 
peithes is doing and designs to do. Now, as for those 

* Sec Civsar’s Speech (Sallust, Bell Cat., c. 47), the exordium of whidi 
is nenrlv taken from this. 

f UooKynvTai Xiyttv. Happily rciidorcd by L(4aud, “whose spccclKN 
arc dictated;” hut the end of the parat^raph is not literal, nor does it 
contain all the matter of the orii^inal. 

t Tov; ttoXXov:. Xcithtr Lahnipc, nor I'rancis, nor Au.i^^cr, take 

any account of this expression; but it is material, hciii^ in 0 [)p()siLioii here 
to tlie ivtoi and tJie Xiyo^ri;^ from win m Demosthenes appeals to tlie 
whole people, ^^^df sees this in its true lii^ht, and renders the phrase hy 
rov {Ajmd Keidvc, Appar. Crlf.j i., 75.) In other instances tlie 

ot 't^AXo/ arc ill o[)position to the ol exlyet, as towards the end of this 
Oration. 
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offences of which parties may he accused at any time, and 
which by law it rests with you to punish when you tliink 
jit, either immediately or after a while, I am of opinion 
that such matters may be reserved for further considera- 
tion,"" and that there is no necessity that either I, or any 
one else, should contendf much about them at present. 
Ihit as for those places of which Philip, the unprovoked 
enemy I of the country, and at the head of a large force 
on the lTellespont,§ is endeavouring to surprise || — places 
which, if we let slip this opportunity, wo never again 
enn liope to rescue *![ — as to them I am ck'ar that we 
onglit instantly to take our determination and make our 
prc[)arations, nor suffer ourselves to bo drawn aside 
j'rom this course by other contentions and other 
eliargcs. 

But astonished as I have been, Athenians, at many 
things that are oftentimes addressed to you, I own T have 
never been more astonished than to hear what was lately 
said in the Senate ; that it is the duty of a statesman to 
counsel either absolutely making war,tt or maiiitaining 

* “it U udmissible to deliberato;” “tliore is time 

t'lHiiioh to look after tliein.” Leland connects this with the antcoodent 
Kuv K. r. X., blit this cannot be. 

f Some MSS. liave withont the “to pronounce coii- 

lldciitly,” “ dogmatically.” 

X This cannot be left out ns most translators do, Wolf 

mnoiig the rest; it is not hero merely “actual” or “existing,” but 
“ beginning,” “ aggressor.” 

Lelaud’s “hovering about the TTellespont” is not infelicitous, though 
pevlM])s not quite the true sense; b)r he was actiialh' in tlie countries 
'rj?.kr.irrovrav, and therefore iras about, and not hovering about, lie had 
ali.i^dited. 

II clearly is, “to anticipate” or “surprise,” given well in 

Wolf, “ p’^icripcrc.” Eelaiid, only “making attempts on;” nhich gets 
lid of tlie moaning, instead of giving it. 

^ Kav ». X. literally; “and if this onee, ne be 

too late, we never shall be, able to save tliemf* the relative to connect this 
ivitli the antecedent oVa. 

** “runawa}”.” Leland, “in the midst of foreign clamours 

and accusiUious.” This is not the meaning. lie refers to the accusations 
of which ho had been speaking, and it is to those that the “running 
away” is supposed to be. The sense is given cither by “ running away 
&e., or “ being drawn aside bt/,** Ac. 

tf ”11 •PToy.i/u.itv 77 uy-iy riiV s!^kv3}v. Tlieir argument Avas — 

peace or Avar, one thing or another, either do nothing at all, or come to 
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peace. Now the case is this.* If, indeed, Philip will 
remain at peace, and neither keep possession of our settle- 
ments contrary to treaty, nor stir up all the world against 
us, there is nothing to be said, and peace must be strictly 
maintained ; nor, to say the trutli,t do 1 perceive any other 
disposition on your part. But if the conditions to which 
we swore, and upon which the peace was made, arc plain to 
be seen, lying written indeed before our eyes, and yet from 
the first, and before Diopeithes set sail with his settlers, 
who are now accused of having occasioned the war, Philip 
manifestly appears to have wrongfully seized many of our 
possessions, of which your decrees, and those ratified, J 
impeach him ; and also to have ever since been seizing the 
territories of the other Greeks, and of the Barbarians, and 
employing their force against us — how can these men thus 
speak of our only having the choice of at once going to 
war, or remaining at peace ? We have no choice at all in 
the matter ; nor any course but one left to pursue, and that 
of all others the most righteous and the most necessary, 
which, however, these men carefully overlook. And what 
is that course ? To chastise§ the first that attacks us ; 
unless, indeed, they shall contend that, so long as Philip 
keeps away from Attica and the Pineus, he neitlier wrongs 
this country nor makes war upon it ; but then, if it be on 


hosliliiies uitli r'hilip; meaning, ns there was no chance of going to war, 
that no objection should be made to whatever Philip did. 

* "l-Vr/ Is. Most versions give this — lie it so,” or “ lie it peace,” 
which, especially the latter, does not tally with the preceding sentence. 
But, it seems plainly to refer to what follows. 

f lb has here tlie force of “truly.” There is a biting sarcasm in these 
words; but the tone is ])urposely subdued, and as iiiotlensive as possible. 
Demo.sthenes often attacked them liercely ; but be knew that the multitude 
can bear invective better tluin mockery. Leland fails exceedingly in this 
passage — “and 1 find it ])erfcc(ly agreeable to you,” viz., iieaco. 

J — “ autboi’itativG,” “ratilied,” “ conlinncd.” 

§ tov x. <r. A. Auger and J.aharjie render this 

*re/Jo//ss(o-’ — Francis, “repel” — Leland, “repel force by force.” But that 
is exactly what Demosthenes does not mean to recommend — he is for 
doing a great deal more, not merely for defensive operations — his whole 
argument being, that as Philip was substantially at war by his proceed- 
ings in one quarter, the Atlieuians should uoc n?erely repel liini tliere, but 
carry the war into whatever parts of his dominions they could best attack; 
and this indeed was the very point in issue as to l)io[)eitlies, who had 
ravaged Thrace, and not made any attack upon Cardia. 
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grounds like these that they lay down the rules of justice, 
and trace* * * § the limits of peace and war, it must be manifest 
to every one that they are propounding principles neither 
just in themselves, nor consonant with your honour, f nor 
even consistent with your safety ; nay, it so happens, that 
they are holding language utterly repugnant to what they 
charge upon Diopeithes ; for how can we give Philip free 
leave to do whatever he pleases, so he only keeps away 
from Attica, while Diopeithes must not assist the Thra- 
cians, upon pain of being charged with involving us in 
war? But these things are narrowly scrutinized ;J and 
then we are told that it is an outrage for foreign troops 
to ravage the Hellespont — that Diopeithes has been 
coinraittigg piracy — and that we should not give way to 
him. Be it so — let him be checked§ — I have nothing to 
say against that. Nevertheless, I cannot help thinking, 
that if these men thus counsel you sincerely, and from mere 
,Jove of justice ; as they are seeking to disband the whole 
force of the State by calumniating the General 1| who alone 
provides its pay, they are bound to show you that Philip’s 
army too will be disbanded,^ if you should follow their 
advice ; else you plainly see that they are only reducing 

* Leland has but one verb — “state the bounds of peace and justice;” 
but there is never any reason for making Demosthenes more concise than 
he is — ric ViKaia. trihvrut, xa) ryjv In what follows, hc 

docs not give the sense. 

t ’Avjxra, “ to be endured but if it be so taken, there would seem to 
be an anticlimax in what follows, oM v(mv u<ripccX^. We must render it, 
“ to be endured by you and then the whole wdll stand, “ dishonourable, 
and not even safe.” 

t 'Eliy-iyXovTcti. It may either mean that Diopeithes’ proceedings are 
so watched, and represented as equally bad with Philip’s ; or that Philip’s 
are a<lmitted to be bad, and then that Diopeithes’ are maintained to he no 
better. 

§ \\yvia6iu ravra,. This ran hardly mean, “let these things be so,” 
because £<rr&», which goes before, means that. It must rather bo, “ Let 
this,” L e., checking Diopeithes — (the antecedent being airy) 

— “ be done.” IMost versions omit the words altogether. 

11 L(iland has it, “ that man whose care and industry sui)port them 
but it is t'jv Xp-iffrnKOT'i xa.) “ the person command- 

ing, and providing pay.” 

'Ibis is one of the many instances of most chaste and refined sarcasm 
wliicli we meet with in Demosthenes, i. e.j argument clothed in sarcasm 
of a subdued tone. 
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the country to the very position which has already been 
the ruin of our affairs. For you are well aware, that in no 
one respect has Philip had the advantage of us more than 
in being always beforehand* with us. Constantly at the 
head of a regular army, and planning prospectively the 
operations he is to undertake, lie suddenly springsf upon 
wliornsoever he pleases, while we, after we have ascertained^ 
that some blow has been struck, then, and not till then, we 
put ours(*lv(;s in a bustle, and begin to prepare. Thus, I 
conceive it comes to pass, that whatever he has seized upon 
he possesses in all security, and that we, coming too late, 
incur a great expenditure, and incur it all in vain, while 
displaying our enmity and our desire to cheek him ; but 
making the attempt after his work is done, we, in addition§ 
to our loss, cover ourselves with disgrace. 

JJe then well aware, Athenians, that at this very time, 


* ro7; ^^oiy/u.oc<ri ylyviffdoti., is hardly rcndei'Gd by 

“ nijK'iior vigilance in improving all oijportunities,” (TA'laiid) — for, besid(! 
being a parapliraso, it docs not give the meaning so fully or so idiomati- 
cally as tiic more litoral version ; nor docs it so wcdl maintain the contrast 
with a favourite charge with Deiiiosthcii(*s, and urged soon 

after this passage. Francis is better — “ being in action before, us.” 

t ou; . , This expre.ssion is very strong. 

Aifvi'f or cipvw^ is cither, “so rpiiek as not to be seen” — “ in the twinkling 
of jin eye” — ex improviso — and s' is intensive of that sense; or it may be, 
“ from a place •where he conld not be seen.” na^$(rr<v ip' eUs — “ is present 
^vitll” — “appears like a ghost” — “arrives and is upon” — “springs upon.” 
Lelaiid lias it, “ in a moment strike the blow wliere he pleases,” which is 
not so literal, nor nearly so expressive. 

I “ made inquiry, and learnt.” The Svamc idea runs through 

this that gave ri.sc to the remarkable illustration in tlie Second Philippic, 
“ ot p>'x^pju(}oi TUKrivovffiv." The whole of the passage here is very 

fine, '[’he contrast of the Athenians wdth Philip is full of bitter sarcasm, 
and of argument too. Leland omits the and only gives it as 

“waiting till some event alarm us,” which n yiyv'oiAivov can hardly be; 
the version is also paraphrastieal, and lowers the excellent etroct of first 
iiKjuirhig — then learning — and then acting* 

§ Ui?gtTopxi!rK(ivuv. The «r^of indicates that the disgrace i.: 

over and above something else. Now, tlie only antecedents w^ae the 
wliieli is mentioned, and the failure from being bidiind-liand ; 
and loss implies both ; •Tr^e; therefore means, “ in .addition to our loss.” 
The beauty of the diction in Ibis passage is remarkable — and 
itvr,XuKivcm^ as -svell as gr^gc-opXitrKtUvsiv, Acivecvvi^ uncomponndod, may be 
taken for “ simple expenditure,” though often used for “extravagance;” 
tlie compound, is properly, “ to squander.” 
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tlic speeches and pretexts of these men ai’c one thing, but 
there is another thing actually doing and pre[)aring by 
tliem — how Philip may best dispose of everything at his 
])leasure in absolute security, while you remain at home, 
and have no force beyond the walls. For only mark, first 
of all, what is now going on. He is at ju’csont lingeringt 
in Thrace with a large army, and according to the reports 
of those on the spot,J he is sending for strong reinforcc- 
inonts from Maeedon and Thessaly. If, then, waiting till 
tlie Etesian winds set in, he falls upon Byzantium, and 
lays siege to it, do you think, in the first place, that the 
ifvzantians will remain as they are, infatuated, § and not 
call upon you, and require you to assist them ? I believe 
nothing of the kind ; nay, if even there were any other 
people whom they mistrusted more than they do you, they 
would rather admit that people into their city than sur- 
render it to Philip, — always supposing him not to have 
already surprised and taken it. Should we, then, be wind- 

* Iffri K. T. X. “ Tlui rest is words and pretext — what 

they are doiii^ is,” &c. 'I’lie antithesis in the idea, and not in tlie words, 
is a dlstiiif^nisldiig feature of Demosthenes. He disdains everything 
rerhal — all jingle. But hero the contrast is as marked as if the structure 
liad brought sr^'irrsra; in opposition to Xsyjra/. 

t Some, as Leland, give this merely as if it were expressive 

of his being, or Ixiiiig stationed, in Thrace. The word may be used, like 
coiiihiorarl, for merely “staying;” but here it seems to have its original 
sense. 

^ Ol cra^ovrts. This can hardly mean, “those present hero” — at tho 
as.Nenihly— Avithout reference to their liaving been on the spot. Wolf 
coii'Nidcrs it, however, as merely those present. Reiske inclines to think it 
nicaiis those coming from IMacedou and Tliessal}*, ami tlierefore aAvare of 
khilip having ordered troops from ihenee; lie thus rather connects ot 
ovTi; with acra IVF/zx-Sjv/a,-, x. r. X., leaving f^zrxfrsu^ircn absolute. 
llcrva.L^iiis, like most critics, puts the comma at ^ae^ovn;. Anger gives 
it as meaning “persons on the spot” — not at Athens. As h)r Laharpe, 
lie hardly troubles himself Avith tho original in this passage at all, but 
speaks of Philip having “ been long in Thrace and Thessaly !” Leland, 
“ OS A\-e arc here informed.” Francis, “ .'is persons here present assure 
ns.” 

means more than “folly” — it is “mental alienation;” and 
Demosthenes intends so to describe the condnet of the Byzantines, in 
having rebollionsly left the Athenians, .and joined Chios and Rhodes 
.against them; <rcc^xxKXs(ruv ovr altutruv means more Ih.an “to have 
recourse for assistance,” as l.ehand h.as it; or “to implore .assistance,” as 
hraiicis; it seems to imply a daim^ as entitled to aid. 
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bound bore, and unable to make sail from hence,* * * § if no 
succour is provided there, nothing can prevent the destruc- 
tion of that people. 

But these men, it will be said, are absolutely moon- 
stricken, — they are in some paroxysmf of mental alienation. 
Be it so, — they must ncvertlieless be saved ; for our own 
safety requires that. Besides, J it is by no means so certain 
after all, that Philip will not invade the Chersonese. In- 
deed, to judge by the letter which he has addressed to you, 
bemoans to attack our troops there. If then this army be 
now kept on foot, it will be able both to protect that 
province, and to harass him ; but if once it is broken up, 
and he marches upon the Chersonese, where are we, and 
what shall we do ? Bring Diopeithes to trial ? Good 
God ! and how will our adliirs be the better for that ? 
But we shall send succours from hence ?§ And what if 
we are prevented by the winds ? But then they say he 
won’t come ? And who, I ask, will be answerable lor 
that f But, Athenians, do you observe and reflect upon 
the approaching season of the year, at which there are 
some who actually think you should leave the Hellespont 
defenceless, and abandon it to Philip ? What then ? If 
on his return from Thrace, and neither marching upon the 
Chersonese, nor upon Byzantium (for this possibility must 
also be taken into the account), he attacks Chalcis and 

* *Ev^ivV am<x'Xsv<re(4 — “sail from hence;” not “thither,” as Lelaml 
has inadvertently rendered it. 

f Kaxoditifiovovcrt — avotu. Leland fails signally here, — 
“The extravagance and folly of these men exceed all bounds,” is feeble 
and unlike ,the original, — to say nothing of extravagance exceeding 
bounds. Francis is better, because more literal; “ they are absolutely 
A/a) possessed by some evil dicinon.” Wolf, “intem[)eriis agitantur, 
nec ad eorum amentiam addi quicquam potot.” It is plain that coming 
alter KiKo^onf^ovouari, the must imply an excess of mental 

alienation. The former is expressed by “ moonstrickeii,” or “evil in- 
fluence,” — the latter by “ paroxysm.” 

J 'file passage that follows is one of extraordinary force and rapidity ; 
it is truly Demosthenic. 

§ Br/s^riirofAtv auro7s. This certainly looks as if the rovs h Xippoi^irefi 
meant tlic C’hersonesitans, as some have rendered it, there being no ctur/ii 
to assist, if the army supposed to he broken up be the Athenian army in 
the Chersonese. In some MSS. and editions, as that of TIervagius, it is 
aurat. Keiskc prefers avrois, and holds the meaning to be, “the Cher- 
sonesitans.” — Orat. C'rccc., CrU.j ii , 211. 
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Meg’ara, as he lately did Oreus, whether will it be hotter 
to attack liim there and let the war come close to Attica, 
or to lind employment for him at a distance I certainly 
prefer the latter course. 

All, therefore, who have seen and considered these 
things, will not only relrain from attempts to discredit and 
to destroy the army which Diopeitlies is doing his utmost 
to raise for our defence ; but will exert themselves to 
provide anothorf army for his assistance, to aid him with 
lands and credit, J and to co-operate with him in whatever 
other way they can serve him best. For, if Pliilip were 
asked, — Had you rather these troops now under .Diopeitlies, 
such as they are (on that head 1 say nothing), were well 
maintained, lield in honour by the Athenians, and reinforced 
by tlie state, — or that they were dissipated and annihilated, 
in d(‘ference to the slanders and the charges of certain per- 
sons ? — I can have no doubt that he would prefer the latter 
alternative. And is it possible that some among ourselves 
should be doing the very things for him which ho himself 
would pray the gods to grant him ? And can you still ask 
how*it happens that the affairs of this country have gone 
to ruin ? 1 would fain,§ therefore, lay before you without 

* — “there” — but as had previously been used, and ivith 

the sense of “ there,” becau.se referring to the immediate anleccdent, 
Chiilcis and Mcgara, Iku must bo taken t » mean tho former antecedent— 
the Cherstmesc — where occupation was to be found f^r him. 

f Francis, Anger, Lalr.irpe, Leland, &c., conceive that they 

are tran.^laiing idiomatically when they render this by “ reinforeements.’' 
The literal version is much to be preferred. “ Instead of trying to destroy 
tile army lie has raiserl (or is raising), you ought to rai.se another in 
.addition,” — — “to prepare beforehand” — ‘'to have it 
ready nhen ho shall want it.” 

X lu'r.vjTo^'iZ'vrris This is always rendered as merely sup- 

plying money or funds, — but the eruv apjiears to imply a heliiing liim to 
obtain, as well as furnishing — and that would mean credit as well as funds. 

§ ViovXouut To'tvuv KToeg v/jtaig x. t. X. is not to be rendered merely, as 
I raiici.s and others do — “I slnill” — or “I will now” — or “I am going 
to;” nor i.s Leland even so near the mark as that, when, by a parajilirase 
H'litewideof the meaning, he translates, “let me entreat yon to examine.” 

olf. hy the, literal “ comes inueh nearer. Why botli lie 

y*id Leland .Nhould make the and a-xi-^'ceefeti (aovists of an aetlve 

^md a midditi verb) have the neuter or rnthe,r pas.-.ive sense of “ being 
examined,” as by ^vou, is not easily perceived, 'fho former word, Ibongh 
geni‘rally meaning to “ in<niire” or “examine,” also signilios to “ go over” 
— the latter here is plainly to “ consider” or “ cxuniiiie.” 

G 
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reserve the present state of these afliiirs, and examine 
vvliat wo are now doing, and how we arc dealing with 
them.*' Wc neither choose to contribute our monc}^ 
nor dare we serve in person, nor can we keep our 
hands off the public funds, nor do we furnish to ]^io- 
peitlics the suj)plies voted, nor will we give him credit 
for supplying himself; hut we must cavil at him, and pry 
into the reasons and the plans of his future operations, and 
whatever else can most harass him ; nor yet, though we 
are in this temper of mind, does it please us to take our 
affairs into our own hands,t but wliile in words we extol 
those who hold a language worthy of the nation, by our 
actions wc co-operate with tliose who arc thwarting their 
counsels. As often as any one rises to speak, you are wont 
to ask him. What there is to be done ? Jlut 1 am disposed 
to ask you.J What there is to be said ? For if you will 
neither contribute, nor serve in person, nor abstain from 


* avroTsy “ comportiiiir” or “ bearing ourselves” — but in r(*f(T- 

crice to tbe <;ra^ivTa, <r^u.yfji,a,ru — therefore “doaling with tlioni.” Volf, 

indeed, renders it roTs ‘rv.^ova’t Kir^dyy,a,(rt Oi'ut. Grcec,, A2)pur, 

Grit., i., 78. 

This is one of the finest passages in this or iii any of the Orations, and 
it is remarkable liow little it loses by translation — provided that be literal. 
I'h’ery word, however, is to be weiglied; none can be added nor any taken 
away; both rjnalities of the great orations here unite — the “ iiihil ddrahi^" 
and the ni/ii! addlJ* — Quintil. Tlic variation of the governing verb in 
the tlrst branch of the passage — liovko/nat — ToXfidea — 'hvvn.fjt.ai-, &c., and 
the repetition of the other set of verbs, omitting the governing ones, arc to 
he noted. The celebrated address of Adam to Kve, in IMilton, is framed 
on a like plan, and is an illustration of that great man’s close study 
of tbe (iTcek orators — to which so many of the speeches in Paradit^c Lost 
bear testimony. 

f \Vv)lf suggests that tx kItuv ve^dTruv may possibly mean, — 

“do each inmi his own duty, without obstructing others,” — which is 
ingenious, and bears on the argument about obstructing Diopeithes. Put 
iK'xaroiy or some such w’ord, w'ould have been added ; as the text stands, 

it hardly can bear the meaning suggested Apnd Keiske, Appav. Crif., 

i.,79. Leland is quite distant from the meaning — “Thus wc proceed, 
quite regardless of our interests.” 

J This jiart of the passage is full of refined ^v\t — almost playful wit. 
“If you will be always asking us orators, whose business is "with saN’ing, 
to tell you what you are to do ; why, really Ave must needs turn the 
tables upon you, Avhose business is with doing, and ask you to tell us 
what we are to say.” When Cicero said, “jocos non contigisse,” he 
must have meant jests and not Avit. 
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the public funds, nor furnish the supplies assigned to 
Diopeithcs, nor leave him to supply himself, nor resolve to 
take charge of your own affairs, I know not what to say ; 
— I'or if you give such license to those wlio would carp at 
him, and tear his conduct in pieces on a(‘Count of what, 
accfording to them, ho is going to do, and if you listen to 
charges thus made by anticipation,* * * § what can any one 
sayV Hut wluit may be the result of all this,t it is fit 
that some of you should now learn ; and 1 will speak my 
uiind freely ; for on any other terms I cannot submit to 
speak at all. 

All your commanders wlio ever sailed from hence, I will 
answer for it with my life,J levied contributions on the 
Chians and the Erythraeans, and whatever other people they 
could, 1 mean, of course, Asiatics. Such as have a vessel 
or two, take less,§ — such as have a greater Ibrce, more ; 
and those who pay, do not give for nothing either the 
smaller sums or the larger ; they know Ijctter what they 
arc about ; they purchase for their merchants, freedom 
IVoin injury and from pillage when their ships are passing 


* IJ^oxarfj'yii^avvTiuy — “ bcforoband** — refers to their prying 
licfore inciitioned, and grounding charges not on wliat he had done, but 
oil A\liat luMvas by their own surmises supposed to be going to do, — Ju 
K.T. X. This is (he winding up of the whole of their unreasonable 
foiiduct, and is very strikingly [»ut. 

t Francis Ihinks o , ri toivuv k. < r . X . must mean that lliopeilhcs 

could do all these things, — i. e., by the usage of military men, and that 
Demosthenes means now to ])rove it. I3nt he does not — he only shows 
tile efreels of the conduct of (he accusers and (he Athenians. Next, there 
is no nS-ro; or Tlicn, there seems no antecedent to rawra, in the 

seiise of things already done by Diopcitbes ; and nothing that he intended 
to do was .specified, but only reference was made to bis accusers surmising 
something, without saying what ; and accordingly Francis and Lucchesini, 
whom in this he. follows, to support this gloss, are obliged to alter tho 
Sense and to add, “ wdiat ho has done.” Leland is liere right. The 
(lieek is confe.ssedly somewhat obscure. AVolf gives “Quid bis rebus 
proficiatnr,” which is followed by Tourreil ; and, with less than his accus- 
tomed diQusencss and jiaraphrase, by Auger; Jind T.aharpe has the same 
Sense, hut, as usual, leaving out part, and inserting something el.se. 

I ortouv — “I am condemned” — “adjudged.” Seeing 

this, some readings have it, ivoffAos — Reisko, Appar, Crit.^ li., 231. 

§ ’KXfitTrova. Iceland has it, “ a talent,” — according, apparently, to 
some reading unknoivn to most comineiitators. Neither Wolf, Reiskc, nor 

llervagius, mention it. 
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to and fro.'^ But the contributions, it is said, are free 
gifts, and by this name these levies pass ; and now it is 
perfectly certain that those nations will furnish such 
supplies to Diopcithes as soon as they see him at the head 
of an army. Indeed, from what other quarters do you 
imagine that he, who receives nothing at all from home, 
and has no funds of his own wherewithal to pay his 
soldiers, can derive the means of supporting them ? From 
the clouds, think you ? No such thing, — he must support 
them upon what he can collect, and beg, and borrow. His 
accusers, then, are in realit}" doing nothing but warning all 
not to give supplies to one who is about to be punished, 
not only for what he may have done, or assisted in doing, 
but for what he may intend to do.f Their language is 
this: ‘‘He is preparing sieges, — he is sacriheing tlie 
Greeks.” Much these men care for the Greeks that live 
in Asia ! They arc better at caring for them than for the 
Greeks of their own country. J And this, I presume, is 
the reason why another commander must needs be sent to 
the llidlespont. But if Diopcithes has committed these 
outrages — if he is guilty of piracy — a despatch, § Athenians, 
a little despatch, will sufiice to stop it all. The law says 
that wrong-doers shall be impeached ; not, good God ! that 
we are to defend ourselves against them by costly expedi- 

* Reisike and others have a stop thus at uvruv. ra rotauroi. 'favi 5* * * § 

It seems raising a f^ratuitoiis dililoulty and a plainly bad loading. 
AVolf stops it in the same way, and supplies other words, as either 

(the antecedent bein^ not the thinj;\s given, but the purpose of the 
gift), or ia-Ti Tx <T^et'yiu.aira . — “Rut they say that these contributions ore 
given through benevolence (or good will), and by this name the IcN’ies 
pass.” Th(,y are literally called henemdmees ^'' — as in England of old; 
so uni\er.sal is the vocabulary of fraudulent o[)prossioii ! 

f A play on the words and /u.iX.u (uhcd iiumediatelv afterwards) 

has been suggested by some, — a thi*ig so entirely unlike Demosthenes, 
that Keiske justly dismisses the notion as absurd. — Appar. Crll.^ ii., 213. 

J A remarkalde instance of Demosthenes i)assing by an obvious 
sarcasm, or rather of his taking a gentle, subdued one, instead of a double 
and more cutting one. ’A'^tsivoy;. 'I'lie sen.se may either he : “ they arc 
very good to take care,” c'ic., or “they are better at taking care,” c'ic. 
Wolf is so much pleased nith this latter sense that he citi’s Virgil — “ Et 
cantare y>arcs, ct respondere parati.” — Apud Kei>ke, Appar. Crit., i., 80. 

§ Ihyy.Kj^y . — Some have it, “ an impeachment of treason.” Reiske, as 
ho generally does, takes the right view: “a letter of recall from tlo 
people.’' — Ajjpur, Crit., ii,, 214. 
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lions and fleets, — that would be the height of folly. 
Against the enemy whom we cannot bring under the lash 
of’ the law, it may be necessary to maintain armies, and 
fit out fleets, and contribute funds ; but against our own 
citizens, decrees — impeachment — the vessel of recall — these 
an* tlie ap[)r()priate proceedings — these arc the measures of 
right-thinking men ; but what those people are now about 
is tlie course of workers of mischief — of men who are 
bringing ruin upon the countr}''. 

That tliero should be such men among us, is indeed 
j)ortcntous ; and yet it sliould seem not to be so.* On 
tlu* contrary, in this meeting, you who are here assembled 
are so minded, that if any one were to stand forward and 
d^'iionnce Diopeithcs, or Chares, or Aristophon, or any 
otlu'r of your fellow-citizens, as the cause of all our mis- 
fortunes, you would sti’aightway applaud him, and cry out 
that he was in the right ; but were any one to stand 
forward and say what is strictly true — “ Athenians, you 
are trifling — Philip is the cause of all these miscaiTiages 
ill our alfairs ;t for if he would only remain at peace, this 
country would ho in no trouble you would have notliing 
to say in contradiction of a statement so true ; neverthe- 
less J am almost certain that you would ho offended, and 
would feel as if you had lost something by it.J The cause 

* Auvav ov, qI 't-.iyov lo-Tiv. TIic Comment, ‘itors, after their manner, pass 
over tlie real ditlieulty. AVolf traiu^latcs it by a kind of play on the 
AviJid- — “(jiiainquain lerendum {•raviter, non tamen graviterost terciidiim” 
— «|iiite unlike Demosthenes. Keiske is silent; Francis not unhappily 
i/fjtiv as to be inserted. It may be that the wonl is or 

iA/. At any rate '\ve cannot .suppose tuvov n.sed in two dillerenl. senses 
in ihc saino breath — namely, as “ wh.it onyht to be,” or, “what is,” — 
(iiioiihtroiis.) It is barely possible that Domoslhcnes may have .said — - 
“'l liis is both monstrous, and after all, not monstrous, for,” meaning, 
“to look ai. your conduct it seems not .so.” There is a j)hrase of a like 
kind — ovx EKMv, ixijv (wold be, nold he). Tourreil takes the meaning to 
Ih'— that the having such men at Athens was bad enough, but that wdiat 
followed was worse — i. c., that compared with the latter evil, the former, 
however had in itself, was no evil at all. On this view at least his version 
is grounded (p. 117), and he is followed by both Labarpe and Auger. 

t ^"^cixi^v'xut justifies the departure from the version of the 

xaxfZv, which immediately prccedi*,s. 

X lA'laud renders this : “ as if it were the account of some dreadful mis- 
fortune.” It appears rather to be — “You would seem to think you had 
lost something, ” ^. c., by tlie advice or statement. 

The p:i:,s.age iinmediatcly followdng is very tine; and the diction corres- 
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of all this (and Heaven grant that I may he suffered to 
speak frankly, as I am only speaking for your benefit) but 
the cause of it is, that one class of our statesmen have for a 
long time past taught you to be as awful and as stern in 
your public meetings, as in your warlike operations you are 
supine and contemptible. Thus, if some one within your 
power, and whose person you can at any time seize, is 
denounced, you assent and desire it may be done ; but if 
the party denounced be one whom you must first overcome 
in the field before you can punish him, then I imagine you 
will find yourselves at a loss how to proceed, though you 
would be grievously offended at being convicted of such 
conduct. The contrary of this course, Athenians, was the 
duty of all statesmen ; to give you habits of gentleness 
and humanity in your assemblies, where the rights of 
yourselves and your allies are debated ; to make you wear 
an aspect formidable and stern in warlike operations, where 
the strife is with enemies — with antagonists.* But now, 
by managing and courting you beyond all bounds, they 
have brought you to this, that, spoilt with being pampered 
and fawned upon,t you can bear to hear in the assembly 


poiuls with the vehemence of tlie matter. It forms a contrast with the 
somewhat feeble one a little w'ay back — about not employing armies and 
fleets against individuals under the power of the law ; which if it be not a 
grave irony — not like Demosthenes — is an expanded truism. 

* ‘AvTi'^aXov; must mean more than the I^Cqou; which precedes. It is 
“antagonists” — but lighting on somewhat equal terms— those who are a 
match for you ; as if he had said “ w ith enemies ; ay, and fonnidable 
ones too.” 

t Toufav Kxi xoXaxsv-crPat — the former is from C^vTTca “ to 

enfeeble,” and means — “ to behave like one spoilt with pampering tlie 
latter — “to be wheedled” — from a parasite. Av)r.(,otya)yov)iTi5 may 

mean “flattering;” but it is a translatitious icnso, the meaning being, 
“ to lead or drive the people.” Lelaiul has paraphrased this word and 
xa 6 ^ into “leading you gently on to their purposes 

by the most abject compliances with j'our humours ; and in the same 
passage, he renders — ^iccnhlxuinv — “have formed and moulded;” — Nor 
is travra <^(>0; r^ovhv, “entertainment;” it is “what please.s” — “gives 
delight’ ’ — “ tickles the ear.” is not satisfied by, “ being delicate ;” 

this applies rather to the “listening only to soft things” — wliieh follows: 
“spoilt” is plainly required by -r^y^av. There is wanting, too, a con- 
necting word, as “while,” to make the concluding part of the sentence 
refer to the rest ; and T^uyuxtri xx) tus yiyvofAivoi; is more than “ affairs;” 
it is to make the contrast stronger with the )ioyot and ixxXiffUi. 
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only what tickles your car, while in the real state of your 
affairs and of events, you are destined speedily to struggle 
for your very existence. 

Xow then,, by Heavens, suppose the states of Greece 
should call you to account for the opportunities which 
tlirough supineness you have let slip, and should interrogate 
you thus, — “You, men of Athens, are always sending 
ambassadors, and telling us how Philip is plotting against 
us and all the Greeks, and how we should be on our guard 
against the man” (with many other things to this effect, 
as it must he confessed we do).*^ “ And yet, O most pitiful 

of mortals If for ten months was that same man detained 
abroad ; intercepted by sickness, and winter, and wars, 
his return home was impossible; and you have neither 
delivered Euboea, nor recovered a single one of your posses- 
sions ; but while you remained at liomo idling away your 
time at your case,;}: and in health (if they who thus act 
can be in a healthy state§), he planted two tyrants in 
Kub(ea, orecting|| them as bulwarks, one against Attica, 
the other against Sciathos, — and you did nothing to 

* Tills is plainly a parenthesis, as Reiske has observed Sonic, as 
An^er, nnike only the p<art after Toiaora, parenthctienl — ^vhieh is (putc 
iuiiiossiblo. Tlie marks of parenthesis arc omitted in Keiske’s text. See 
Onit. Cincc., i., 'J8, Appur. CrlL^ ii., 215. 

f 'I’ayXoTaTfl< — “ insiginficant” or “of mean value,” enters into this 
word necos'^nrily •, andLcland’s “wretched” wdl I not do. (Qu. “dastardly.”) 

I ayovrojv. “ Keepin<jj holiday” is the literal, perhaps the 

be->L version : came to signify the reverse, of idleness, from the bor- 

rowed meaning of employing leisure in work — thus “ vacare negotiis” — 
and “ luf]L m agister.” 

§ 'Tyj/zivov'T/.v (eJ "hii X. T. A.) It seems liardly possible to cscaim the 
coiielu^ion that Demosthenes here plays upon the ’svord, as in the paren- 
thesis it must mean “ mental health,” and in the either use “ bodily,” as 
opposed to the vo^a; from which Philip’s ojicrations suflered. It is barely 
pos>il)Io tliat it may be an byiierbole, importing — that nothing but sickness 
can uecoimt for the inaction. 

II — 'Uludiicvie diclintd^ says Reiske, Appar. Crit.j ii., 210; 
but he thinks the “duritics diclionis’’ softened by siipi)osing “ tyrant” to 
be i)ut for “power of a tyrant !” J.eland almost entirely loses this fine 
figure ; “ Kubfea is commanded by his two tyrants ; the one, ju?,t opposite 
to Attica, to kcej) you ])erpctually in awe. Francis makes them both 
kings, but applies tcr<r£/;^/Va; to iieitlier ; lie introduces Kretria, and 
makes it the thing fortified — as if acruvrix^u was rhv 

Tile w'liolc of this supjioscd expostulation is of the higliost order of 
indignant eloquence, the latter part especially ; it cuts the Athenians to 
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prevent him, — which you well might, even if you had done 
no more ; hut you connived at him, and notoriously 
abandoned your riglits to him, and made it manifest* that 
were he to die ten times over, you never would bestir 
yourselves the more.f Wherefore, then, send ambassadors, 
and make charges, and busy yourselves with our concerns F” 
— If tliose states should hold this language, Athernans, 
what answer could we make, or what should we have to 
say ?J' I protest 1 cannot sec. But some there are who 
think to einbarrass a si)eaker by asking him — “What 
ought we to do F” To them I would give this answer — 
the most just and the most true that can be given. “Do 
anything but what you are now doing” — but lurther I will 
state the niiitter articulately; and as they are so ready to 
ask, let them be as willing to act.§ 

Of one thing then, Athenians, you must in the outset he 
intimatel}^ j)ersuaded, that Philip is making war upon this 
country, and the ])eaee is at an end. — Give over accusing 
each other upon this head ; he is the bitter enemy of the 
whole city, and ol‘ the ground it stands on ; and, 1 will 
add, of all who are within it ; and those most|| of all who 

the (juick. 'fliore almost scorns ronton to su|)j)ose tliat they hnd on some 
occasion hoeii moan ciiou}j;li to dofciul their pahuifA by sawiig, “only 
Avait till Philip is ^vc■ll dead.” Thoir reference to their missu)ns, iic., is 
ofpially sovoiv. Poiske cliaiij^cd virt into the middle, to show that 

“ sending amha^sadors,” and tiot “ going on einhassios,” was nu ant ; but 
it is by no inc.ins <'h'ar that “gDing” is not meant, 'fbo sarcasm may bo 
this : what signilics your coming to us as ambas>adors, ^nd your 

accusing <»(bi'is, and your stirring us up to act ? Wbj' don’t 3 'ou sta^’ at 
lionic and j)ractiso wbat \oii arc so rcadj-^ to preach ?” 

* •I’ccv^ov 5r£‘To/>3 ar£, never can be, as Lcland lias it, “ fully declared.” 
If he means, “your comluct shows,” it is too violent; if literally, “a 
declaration.” it is not the sense of the passage. 

f Pchmd’s “it would not inspire n'ou with the least degree of vigour,” 
is both a paraplirase and much inferior to the literal version of ollh 

J ^V^-.Zuiv — i^Y.a-rfjLiv — the former — “what shall we advance”- — “de- 
clare” — “ answer V”— the latter — “ what have we got to say at all ?” 

§ Lcland gives this udiuirahly, if not very literally; “as reaely to 
follow, as to ask advice.” 

II TiT; (jiaViffT — is by some (Lelaiul among them) given as if 

fjLaXtvrBe. uere connected with — hut what follows as to Lasthenes 

shows that it is not so. Wolf connects it with — but adds a super- 

lative (innx'nnc') to the 

This passage is repealed in tlu I’ourtli 1‘liilippic ; which is indeed in 
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flatter thoinselvos they are in favour with him. If they 
doubt it, let them look at Euthycrates and Lasthenos, the 
Olvnthiiins, who, to all appearance, on the most familiar 
fuotiuL; with him, after betrayim^ their country to him, 
perished the most miserably of any.* — But with nothing 
is he more at war than with our Constitution ; against 
nothing are his plans more steadily pointed ; to nothing 
does he look more keenly than to how he may destroy it ; 
and here indeed he acts consistentlyf enough ; he knows 
full w(‘ll that though he were to make himself the master 
of all the rest of (Iroece, he never could have any secure 
fboting anywhere so long as your popular Government 
lii^U'd, and that, should ho encounter any of the shocks^ 
which so often hapj)en to all men, all whom he has now 
sul)je(;t('d to his ])OWer would be found§ Hying for protec- 
tion to you. For you are not by nature prone to grasjung 
niid usurpation, but rather famous for resisting the 
(‘neroiKhmeuts of others, and WTesting their ac(|uisitions 
Irom them; ready to make head against ambitious tyrants 
and restore|| liberty to mankind. — Can Fhilip, then, be 

great part, ninde up of pa.s;^ages from tlic other minor Orations, and most 
of.dl from the Chersonese. Ihit the repetition of this passage has vavia- 
tuais more, remarkable than tliat of most others; and of these the most 
striking is, that in.stcad of <ro7; tv n7, 5roX-/ •raffiv it is ho7^ — and 

he adds, as it ncre in passing, the exclamation olrit awrov s'oXi/rstiev — 
“may they utterly .innihilato him!” Wolf notes the repetition, hut as if 
it w('re without change {Afxid Kci'-ke, Appar. Crit ^ i., 7.) — 
certainly agrees better with fi.o7s than u.v&om’tfoh — for with the latter it is 
ati antielimax; since no doubt he who was liostilc to the very ground 
nni^t he m) to the inhahitants, 

It is well known they did not die — but were reduced to di-^graeo at 
Philip’s (’onrt ; of whom it is related that when they comjdained of the 
people calling them traitors, Philip archly observed: — “These Mace- 
donians are rough sort of folk — tlujy call a .-^pado. a s[)ade.” 

t ^‘iK reo; 'Tfitx.'rfrir In thc Fourth IMiilippic it is — 

7. Leland renders it by “in some sort a ncce,'<sity,” as if he ha<l the 
Fourtli Phili[)pie under his eye — whicli he certainly had in a Mibsoquent 
pa'-'age; but liere it is only “consistency,” or .some “likely reason.” 

+ WraifTpne , — “ a fall from .striking on anything" — “ if he should 
cneonnter any of the many shocks whieli happen to man.” 

§ "ll '!/ 'TavT-a K. rr. X. — “ it would ha|)peii,” or “ turn out that all,” (S.c. 
Ihu (he force of “ w'ould be found" is the same. 

Ij “ Assert the. liberties,” as Leland has it, will not do. ft 

IS — “to remove,” “transfer,” “translate,” — /. e., ovt nf ahirenj into lUierfij. 
a])plies to re.^Lling those who would enslave, as well as to freeing 
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pleased that your liberty sliould be lying in wait* for 
opportunities to molest him ? Far from it ; he is not so 
bad or superficial t a reasoncr. 

It behoves you, therefore, in the first place, to regard 
him as the enemy of our constitution, the implacable 
enemy of its democratic structure for*if your minds are 
not imbued with this belief, you will never be strenuous in 
the prosecution of your measures. In the next place, you 
must 'be thoroughly aware that whatever he is working at 
and preparing, he is preparing against this country, and 
that whoever resists him anywhere, opposes him there in 
our defence. Nor is there any one of you simple enough 
to suppose that Philip is only bent§ upon possessing these 
miserable villages in Thrace, (for what else can we call 
Drongilos, and Cabyle, and Mastoira, and the other places 
which he is now attacking and reducing ?) or that to take 
such places as those he would expose himself to toil, and 
weather, and the greatest perils ; while for the Athenian 
ports, and arsenals, and navy,|l and silver mines, and rich If 

those already enslaved. Demosthenes plainly meant here the latter ; he 
liad already provided for the former by hop^Xr.ffau 

* Loland is exceedingly good here — “ lie sees, in your freedom, a spy 
upon the incidents of his fortune;” only that spy is not tlie word — it is 
some one lying in wait for the opportunity to spring upon him ; it is one 
in ambush — and not a scout. Perhaps if sucli a thing as lending a figure 
to Doinostheiies were ever lawful, Leland might have thus given it. — 
“ Can he be pleased to think lliat your liberty is lying in anibuali upon 
the march of his fortune!” Poland omits tlie answer, olVi ireXXcv Ssr, 
and ciianges the sense of tlie commentary ou kclxu; x. t. X. by his transla- 
tion. 

t u^yug — from n^yosi i/* t^yov . — -Perhaps wc might say, “ in 

an unworknianlikc manner.” 

f; Leland seems to consider the simply as applied to ttoXituh^ 

and the a^;«XXa»Tov to — and this is very possible; nor does 

it appear to be a rclincment. It recpiires, however, in I'higlish, a repeti- 
tion of the substantive. Put he is plainly wrong in rendering cro>{riia, 
“ state,” and '^viju.ox(}aT'iXj “ free constitution :” the former is not used Ihr 
iroXti, but always for “ government,” or “ system,” — the latter for tbe 
“ popular nature” of it. 

^ X. T. X. Iceland gives this admirably by “ bis desires arc 

centred in these paltry villages.” 

II Some jMSS. omit the rotr^uv — but there is no tautology in having 
both vteuQiojv and that; for vzu^tx maybe “arsenals” as well as “navy.” 

Toffovrvv — “so great,” — but not comparing them with anything 
else, — must be taken to mean “vast,” “great,” “rich.” Leland renders 
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revenues,^ ho cared nothing, but suffered you to retain 
thorn all, himself willing to wdnter in a loathsome dungeon 
ibr the millet and rye of the Thracian store-pits! — No 
such thing — but it is to make himself master of your 
])osses.sions that this and all his other enterprises are 
undertaken. 

AVhat is the course, then, for wise men to take ? Know- 
ing and confessing all these things, to shake off that exces- 
sive and incurable t inactivity; to contribute money; to 
claim X contributions of your allies ; to make effectual 
provision § for keeping on foot the regular army, in order 
that, as Philip has a force ever ready for outraging and 
enslaving all the Greeks, you may in like manner have|| 
one ready to save and to succour them all. • For with 
occasional levies •[[ none of the military operations which 
are necessary can bo undertaken ; troops must be equipped, 
and magazines provided, and treasures, and a military 
police** appointed, and the strictest watch kept upon the 
military chest, care being however taken to make the 
treasurers accountable for the financial department, and 

it “ other revenues but nothing like revenues had been mentioned, unless, 
perhaf's, the silver works — and rocrouTo; is not “other.” 

* Here, as in a Ibrnier passage, lie next year (in the Fourth Philippie) 
ndils a tine sentence, greatly heightening the effect — xa) tottu/v, x. r. A. 
(“ and territory, and renown, wliieh heaven forbid that either he, or any 
other conqueror of our country, sliould ever strip ns of! ”) 

t ’ Avy/*-(rTov. This certainly means “ incurable,” though it may he only 
an Intensive, like v7riQfidXXou(rav ; — for it seems like a contradiction to 
a(lvi>e shaking off tliat wliich cannot be got rid of. 

t imtilies a demand as of right, /'. c., claim the quota they were 

hound to contrihute. 

§ 'O^av Kcti cra«TT£/v — “sec to, and act for, keeping np,” Leland 
has it : “ take all i)ossible ineaMircs.” The more literal, “ make effectual 
provision,” seems to include “ see” and “ do.” 

jj and a-raa-i'j, “have,” and “ all,” omitted by Leland, as if 
tO(i literal, give great force and beauty to tliis passage. 

I’his word came to signify “ a sudden levy,” or “ raw 
troops;” hence to Attic ears there was no incongruity in this passage 
uith the preceding requisition to have an army ready — (hofiCntrova-av. 

** ^vifioTMVi. 'fhis maybe an adjective, agreeing vith though 

separated by the Kcti , — the xaJ being, indeed, omitted in some INLSS., 
and in llervagius, and most editions. But Beisko seems well war- 
ranted in inserting it. Tlie Treasurer, or Questor, raffias, Avas neces- 
sai ily a j)ul)lic officer, and 'hvtu'.ffios means “ gaoler,” “ police,” v. <j.^ 
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the coTDiTiander for the military operations. If you were 
to act tlius, and bo really* strongly animated with this 
spirit, you would either compel Philip strictly to maintain 
peace and stay at home (which is the best thing that 
could happen), or 3^011 would wage war with him upon 
equal terms. t 

If indeed any one reckons that all this will require both 
a heavy expense and much toil and exertion, J he reckons 
rightly. Yet when he lellects on what will assuredly be- 
fall the country if we do nothing of the kind, he will find 
that wo shall be gainers b}^ doing cheerfully § wliat ought 
to be (lone. Hut if the gods themselves were to enrage 
for what no mortal could be trusteed were he to promise, 
that 3'ou •might remain inactive, leaving everything un- 
done, and Philij) should never attack you, it would still, by 
Ili'avens, be scandalous and wholly unworthy of yourselves, 
of the higli destinies II of the country, and the nmown of 
3mur forefathers, to d(.diver over all the rest of Greece to 
hoiulago for the sake of y^our own ease; and for myself, I 
would much rather have laid down my life than be the 
adviser of such conduct. If, indeed, any one else will 
recommend it, and shall succeed in persuading you — be. it 
so - cease to defend yourselves — give up the struggle. Hut 
if no one can be found to liold sucli language ; if, on tlie 
contrary, we all ])lain(y perceive that by how much the 
more wide we sutler him to stretch his sway, by so mueli 
the more vehement and more terrible an enemy we shall 


* SoJlKi IMSS. join m; aXM; V, \th uysiv si^vvtjy but AvitllOllt it the 
ihXy.ff-riTi, coiniiii,^ flio vroi-^ernn is fcoblo — not to sny, an anticlimax. 

f A most beautiful addition is made to this ]>as.sa{;o, in Ibe rej)elition of 
it in the Fourth Philippic. Kui JV*;?, *. r. X. (“ and then, pcThaps, Atheni- 
ans, as you now are anxiously asking, -what is Philip doing? and 
"whither is ho inarehing? So the day may come, when he shall be 
solicitous to know whither the armies of Athens have gone; and on what 
point they will make tludr appearance.”) 

J nojr4jv y.a. 'ToxyfAa.rux ;, — “toil and trouble,” as well given by Lcland 
— and (piite literal, lint the phrase has become with us applicable to 
other and lisscr exertions than national ones. 

'roi7v T«, 'hUvru,^ is ill rendered by Lcland: “engaging 
heartily in this cause.” 

II Wolf and others render this, “dignity;” some, “glory.” 

That is certainly not the true sense: it is literally, “ the gifts of fortune,” 
“ the fortune or LUe,” and it may well mean here, “ high destinies.” 
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liavo to cope with, to what subterfuge* shall we betake 
ourselves ? or why do we stand inactive ? or when, O 
Athenians, shall we really set about acting as we ought ? 
When, (brsooth, some urgent necessit\^ presses ? Why, what 
every free man would call urgent necessity not only prt'sses 
at this moment, but has long ago overtaken us ; — and as 
for any necessity calculated to act upon slaves, let us j)ray 
tliat none such ever may arise. How do the two extrem- 
ities differ ? In this, — that to the free, the most urgent 
necessity is the shame of misconduct, — a greater I know 
none that can be named, — while the slave is only sensible 
to tlie blow and the stripe, f — and God forbid that should 
ever ha})pen which it is degrading even to name ! 

Though I could willingly enter upon other subjects, and 
sliow in what manner certain persons misguide you by 
their policy, J yet I pass over these things. But as soon 
as Idnlip’s affairs come into discussion, some one always 
rises, and dwells on tlie advantages of peace, the burthen 
of maintaining a large army, and the designs of certain 
persons on the public purse, with much more of such topics 
as tend to impede your operations and enable Philip to do 
in perfect security whatever lie pleases ; of all which the 
consu'qucnce is, you gain a holiday, a ri'spite for tlie present 
from exertion, — which I much fear you may hereafter find 
lias cost you dear, — while they obtain your good graces§ 

* “ ^et jiAVJiy from Komething \vc to avoid,” — “ to 

ipc,” “ hubltM-fuge.” T.cland, “Why this roluetauco ? ” ami Francis 
lias the !>ame word “reluctant.” lJut this is not suflicient ; — avuhvofA^n 
(lonok's “ ri.-iiig out of the water” — the reversed o|ieration of diving. 
Wolfs “ quo subtcrfngiiiius?” is good. 

t ' hiKi'Tfj/oi. It may be (|uestioncd if this is not from a and t'Uu — 
“ uiibceoniiiig,” or “ beneatli dignity,” generally, — and here Avith tou 
— “ hoflily indignity,” and nothing more. This subdued exfires- 
may perhaps better suit the following ]>lira>c of “ not ineutioniiig,” — 
«i'> tlu: lurTYKTis may seem rather .strong if “flogging” had been named 

in terms. Nevertheless, the ordinary meaning is the strong one, and 
M"olf abates none of it in “ cxcarnilicatio.” Certain it is that Lelnnd’s 
bodily pains” Avill not do, — nor Francis’s “bodily tortures,” — nor Anger’s 
“cliaiiment et coups,” Avhieh precedes, is “blows” generally) 

- and least of all. l.ahnrjjo’s “contrainte, violence, otcruedes ebatiments.” 

J KccTwr'jXiTivavTa.i may be dyslogistic — as advising a downward 
course — or a course against your interests; but pn'bably it is only 
adversative — thwart aou in their poH<y, — or l»y their se!n mes. 

§ a/ yKi 0 y-nG'oi o -rovruv. fcjtime render this as if it AAei'O, 
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ai}(l Philip’s favour. For my part,* I can see no occasion 
there is to recommend peace to you, who, already quite 
enough disposed to it, are sitting with your hands across ; 
it should rather be enjoined to liim, who is engaged in 
warlike, operations ; for could he but be so persuaded, cvery- 
tliing on your part is peaceable enough. What you should 
be taught to regard as grievous, is not the expense 
necessary for tlie salvation of the country, but tlie fate 
that awaits us if this expense shall be refused, if we do not 
prevent the s(iuandering of our revenues by contriving 
proper checks, and if we abandon all charge of the public 
concerns :t although my indignation is moved when 1 see 
men so sorely distressed at the waste of our resources, 
wliich it is in your j)Ower to prevent and to punish ; while 
Philip, ])lundering every part of Greece in succession,! ^^"^4 
all manifestly to arm himself against you,§ gives them no 
uneasiness at all. 

Whence is it, after all, O men of Athens, that he is thus 
openly carrying on military oj)crations, doing acts of 
violetice, taking towns, and yet no one|| of these creatures 
of his ever thinks of charging liim with committing out- 
rages, or even going to war at all, while the whole blame 
of beginning hostilities is cast upon those who are for 
resisting such violence, and against abandoning everything 
to his mercy ? 1 can tell you the reason of all this. — That 

“your favours and lii'4 waejo*?, — or bounty;” but tovtojv .'(ocius to connect 
f/An6U Avitli Wolf somewhat artfully avoids the ])ronouns, so as 

to leave it ambiguous, — “gratiain conscqiumtur et, qu:e ex his rebus 
oritur, mercedem;” but in his commentary he very plainly gives his 
opinion that it is ‘rap vf^uv — d cra^a ‘luxlrrov^ and that d 

rovrsov means S/a rovrov; rou; \hyoui. — ylyj?/// lieiskc, Appar. i., 8^5. 

* This is again the same s;irca.'-m as at the beginning of the Speech — 
ra yl a<p’ vfjLuv iroipot, vrap’^ivTO. opoj — already noticed. 

f This passage (particularly the close) has always appeared one of the 
most diHicult in Demosthenes — not at all, as usual, from the words 
employed, hut from the construction and sense, — namely, from “ ««/ to 
to the end. As near as may be, tins is literal — “and to 
pre\ent our property (treasure) being plundered by recommending a guard 
by which it may be saved, and not by departing from what is advan- 
tageous.” 

X — “ ill its order.” 

§ Here the *«/ ravr Ip' vpag ap‘rd.^uv seems to defy translation. 

II “ No one” rouruv, L e., probably of those who got their their 

“hire,” before mentioned. * 
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iiidi^Tnatiou which you are likely to feel* * * § when you suffor 
hy tlie war, our accusers would fain turn off upon us who 
r^4vc you the sound advice, in order that you may condemn 
iis in>tead of punishing Philip, and that themselves may 
play the ])art of prosecutors against us, instead of paying 
the ])enalty of their own misconduct. 

This it is that makes them refer to some among us as 
wishing lor war ; tins is tlie real source of all the altercation. 
Hut I know lull well tliat before a single vote lor war had 
bt'cn given at Athens, Philip had both seized upon many 
of our possessions, and sent to Cardia the auxiliary force 
which is now there. f If indeed it is our pleasure to allcet 
to bedieve J that he is not making war upon us, he would 
bii the most senseless of human beings to contradict us. — ■ 
Put after he sliall have actually invaded us, what shall we 
say then? Por he will still allirni that he is not making 
war upon us — no§ more than, by his account, lie was 
making war upon the Oreitans when his troops were in 
their coindry — nor on the Phermans the moment before ho 
stornu'd their walls — nor on the Olynthians, at lirst, and 
until he was at the head of an army within their territory; 
- and shall we still go on charging those with being tlie 
aggressors, who would only prevent aggression ? Then 
there is nothing left for us but at once to be his slaves. 

* Tioland liere iiifserts a ])aronthe!:iis, of whi< li thoro is not a word in tlio 
(jlrcck; l)nt he takes it by so me ovei>ii;lit from the Fourtli ridlippie, — 
unless indecMl some i\LS. or edition may liave already transferred it froiii 
thence. Tlie words are uvuyxij — avayK'/i lx tou 

ToXiaou y'iyv-ff^au It must be observed, too, that Lelaud’s translation is 
as iudiilerent as possible : — “ It is neecssary, absoluti-ly nceossary, that 
war should bo attended,” &c., is really not the n\eaning — but tliat “ war is 
necessarily, or of necessity attended witli,” <5v.c. Jn Allen’s edition, tliis 
para.^rapli is also here. 

t nDv witli the 'rlcroju(ps, and after what precedes, must have the seiiso 
given in the text. 

t ^oXif/.i7vKVTov, scems ail order of words that con- 

nects the negative with the “pretending,” and not with tlie “making 
war.” Rut it must mean — rr^aff<^6iu<r0a.t (iM uvtov. 

§ This rendering is necessary to preserve the force and beauty of the 
original ; which is not constructed so as to connect the three cases put by 
the predicate of Philip’s “telling the parties,” but by that of his “not 
making war.” It is negative — oVhi — and it is to be remarked how^ much 
greater the effect of this is, than if it had been put merely that “he told 
the Oreitans, and told the Theraians, and told the Olynthians.” 
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Alternative* * * § there is none between that and resistance, 
which we will not make, and repose, which we cannot have. 

And indeed the ])erils to which you and otlier states are 
exposed are very diirerent;t tor it is not the conquest of 
this city that Philip aims at, but its utter destruction. He 
has lon^ been well aware that you will not he his slaves, 
nor could if you would— for you have been habituated to 
command. And to give him embarrassment by seizing J 
on a critical juncture — that you can do better than all the 
world besides. Since then the struggle is for our existence, 
it behoves us to bear in mind, that they who have sold 
themselves to him, shall be holden in utter detestation, 
and sufler all extremities. § --For it is impossible, it is quite 
impossible, that jmu should overcome your enemy without 
the walls, until you have chastised the enemies within the 
walls who are devoted to him ; and against whom if you 
are driven as upon rocks || standing in your course, you 
must inevitably be too late to cope with the others. 

For how does it ha])pen, think you, that he should be 
insulting you, (as I cannot for my part conceive but he is,) 

* “AXXfl — — “other middle course.*' Hut can this be c-alled 
“micidlc course” between the two’things menlioneil, and both of which 
are negatived? Or is it, — “There is no middle course ” between being 
slaves, and one or other of the two things which are both out of the 
c]uostion? But the literal meaning is certainly that being slaves is a 
middle course, and the only one. Then, middle between what two ochers? 
“Alternative” seems therefore the fit word. 

f *' j cr ^ Tww Iffuv is rendered by AVolf and others, de itsfdem rehns. 
“ Ef|u;dity,” however, as if “eqiml terras of danger,” seems involved 
in the exjire.s^ion — though there is no material difference. Perhaps 
“ unequal” renders it better. 

I '\\v xntffov Xrxftvri. Leland’s “at an unfavourable juncture,” is not 
so good ,as the litor.'il sense, “if you take, or seize on, a critical juncture 
besides, unfavourable means rather the relation of the jiineture to tlic 
party .seizing it, which is contrary'' to the sense here. Unless Lelancl 
means a juiieture unOivourablc for Philip, the version is nonsense; the 
meaning elearly is, “if you have a favourable juncture,” “if you h:ive an 
opiiortimily.” 

§ ’A rorvf4,Tav'Krttt — “ utterly heat to death.” The /utiruv \s so much 
less than “extreme abhoiTeiiee,” that it amics strange’y with tld.s violent 
exproxNion. 

II ‘Tfiofi'Xot; This is a ligure wliicli, however 

exjiressive, is for Demosthenes somewhat strong, is “a rock in 

tlie wav of a surge and on whieh it beats.” [.eland’s “s like on lhe<o, 
as so many obstacles,” has all the violence of the tigme— /. e., tlie striking 
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and alread}’’ menacing you, while he is overcoming others 
by his kindness, if by nothing else ? Just as he allured 
the Thessalians into their present servitude by loading 
them with favours; and no one can tell by how many 
gifts, Potidfna among the rest, he gained over the wretched 
Olynthians. — The Thebans he is now seducing, after de- 
livering over to them Boeotia, and relieving them from a 
long* and burdensome warfare. Now while these states 
have obtained each some accession of territory, yet they 
liave all cither already had to undergo extremities known 
to every one, or, happen what may, they will assuredly 
have to undergo them.f But you — I say nothing of the 
losses you have already sustained — but how have you been 
over-reached in the very act of making peace ! and of how 
much have you been stript ! Has not Phocis been wrested 
from you ? and Thermopylae ? and your settlements in 
Thrace ? and Boriscus, Serrium, Cersobleptes himself? 
Nay, does not I^hilip now hold the capital of Cardia, and 
docs ho not avow it ? Why then does he conduct himself 
in so dinerent a fashion towards others and towards you ? 
It is because this is the only country where men have full 
licence to plead the cause of the enemy, and can in perfect 
safety receive his pay, while they are harassing you whom 
he has been despoiling of your possessions. — It was not 
safe in Olynthus to plead the cause of Philip, while yet the 
bulk of the Olynthian people had not been won over J by 

upon eneniios, ^^itllont its picturesque eflect. Francis is as bad as pos- 
sible here, — “ these quicksands upon Avhich yon strike, and upon which 
you arc unavoidably shipwrecked,” — there beiii^ iiothin^^ like quicksands 
in the case, and notlfuig like strikinj^ on them if there Averc. 

* lloXXoy. Wolf properly consulers this epithet as applied to the lentjth 
of the riiocian or Sacred war, and not to its character, as some understand 
it; ?rflA.A,ou, says he, avrt tou fixx^ov. Some IVISS., however, omit the 
Avord altogether. It cannot mean “great” or “heavy,” — 
convcA S that sutTicicnlly. — Ueiskc, Appar, Crit., i., 83. 

t belaud gives this happily by a paraphrase; it is certainly not at all 
literal— but it brings out the meaning. They “are either in\mlved in 
calamilies knoAvii to (he Avliolc Avorld, or Avait Avitli submission for the 
moment Avhen such calamities are to fall upon them.” It should have 
heen “aAvyit the moment;” “Avait for” inqdies a desire for their coming. 

X '2v»-v‘7fi<rov^o‘ruv — a AA'ord of much force, and indicating being received 
into the felloAvship of one I^OAver despoiling another — (like the Jackal Avith 
the Lion). The repetition of the same words in this tine passage, and the 
pursuing the same plan in the structure of the sentences throughout, are to 

H 
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the possession of Potidiea. It was not safe in Thessaly to 
plead tlie cause of Philip, while yet the Tliossalian multi- 
tude had not been won over by liis casting out their tyrants 
and restoring their Amphictyonic right. It was not safe 
in The])es, before he had restored liieotia and extirpated 
the Phocians. — But at Athens, after lie lias net only stript 
us of Araphipolis and the country of Cardia, but has 
fortified'^' Eubma like a citadel to overawe you, and is now 
invading Byzantium too, —at Athens it is quite safe to 
plead Philip’s cause If Hence it is that some of these 
advocates of his, from beggars have suddenly become rich, 
and from being nameless and obscure, are now eminent and 
distinguished, while you, on the contrary, from eminence 
have fallen into obscurity, and from aftluenco to destitu- 
tion. For I certainly consider the real wealth of a state 
to consist in alliances — credit — public esteem ; of all which 
you are destitute ; and while you hold these in contempt 
and suffer them to be taken from you, Philip h;is become 
prosjxu’ous, and powerful, and terrible to all, Greek as well 
as Barbarian, and you desolate and low, — splendid, no 
doubt, in the unenvied J profusion of your merchandise, 

be noted. — Also the ^roXXuv and tlie — though Leland drops these, 

and says merely “ the 'i'hcssalians.” Auger is to he admired, liowever, 
chiedy in contriving to leave out all mention of eitlicr tlie (ruvtv'rs‘rovCo-T6Jv^ 
the croXXMv, or the -rXy.^av;. But the tri/y may also imply “gaining over 
with,” or “as well as” the bribed (jAifr^uroi) at Athens. Sonic lAlSS. 
have ‘ToXiTuv for Some too, and llcrv.agius follows these, have 

th'^rt^ov^orosi without the <ru», the second time it is used— and belbre 

it : but the linlk of the authority is Iho other way. — Keiskc, Appar. Crit.^ 
ii., 220-2 12. Some too have uv »j» — “it would not have been.” It 
is just possible that the croXXol and may merely moan “people;” 

but the probability seems greatly in favour of a more intensive and spccilic 
meaning. 

* K'ArKffKivaKoroi. Taylor gives this as the reading of his Aldine, 
instead of the present participle, which is in most editions; and the past 
certainly sceins the right reading, both because it appears from the former 
passage that he had done the thing during the ten months of his absence 
from Macedon, and because of the kx) vuv ^raolovres which follows. 

f Leland, who had appeared to see the fitness, because the effect, of 
retaining the same words throughout as in the Greek, pecat ad extnmwn 
— and drops them, changing the expression when ho comes to the ajiplica- 
tion to Athens — where retaining them was the most essential. 

t though generally used for “abundance,” yet here probably 

retains its original sense. In the Fourth Philippic, however, the expres- 
sion is (^xecroi rhv xyo^xy) “ exuberance,” “ plentifully supplied 
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but ill till tlio tilings really valuable to a state, ridiculously 
destitute. 

13ut 1 perceive that some of our politicians by no means 
lay clown the same rule for themselves and for you. They 
would liave you remain ({uiet whatever wrongs are dom 5 to 
you ; while tliey can inwer remain cjuiet tliernselves, though 
no one is wronging them at all. Then, whoever rises, is 
sure to taunt mo with — “ So you will not bring forwtird a 
proposition for wtir ; you will not venture upon tliat, timid 
and spiritless as you are For my part, self-cOnfident,t 
and forward, and shameless I am not, Jind may I never be ! 
let do 1 account myself by a great deal more courageous 
than those whose counsels arc marked witli such teimnity. 
He, in truth, Athenians, who regardless J of the interests 
of the country, condemns, confiscates, rewards, § ilnpeaelK^s, 
by no means proves his courage in all this ; for if he insures 
his own safety by such speeches and such counsels as are 
calculated to win your favour, he may be daring with very 
little II hazard. But he who for your good oftentimes 
tliwarts your inclinations ; who never speaks to gain your 
good graces, but consults your interests always; who,^[ 

markets;” which repetition of the pas<5agc helaiid seems to have had in 
his eye when he translated “ markets.” 

* K'i) f4,akxx6s — “unenterprising^ and soft,” literally; and 

perhaps that would be the best translation. 

t I'o be talion in a bad sense, but probably not in tlio worst. 

The Lexieo.L;'raj)hers Jiducid utidacln ^ — “ self-eoutidenee’^ or 

“boldness,” the root; but why it should be the root, and not derived 
from — the origin, in all likelihood, of our Avord “dare,” — docs 

not a[)pear. 

f U'^otdav — “overlooking,” “neglecting.” 

§ lleiskc refers from ^t'^eatri here to afterwards; but the 

common reading being such, he changes it to and says 

that it alTords an explanation of yto&xru It rather sc'cms as if ^Idwin 
explained The simplicity and sincerity of this fine passage 

aie quite moving. 

II 'Aa-paXu;. This is clearly the meaning. AVolf drops the word, or 
makes it intensive to ^^cx,<ru ; — for his version is ^‘■aiidax et conjhhms esi.'* 
Ilervagius has a comma after «<r^aX«,', disconnecting it with P^etrv;^ 
which is plainly wrong. Leland merely says, “therefore he is daring.” 

Coimuentators have often expressed surprise at this passage, as if it 
made the adoption of measures exposed to chance more than governed by 
dc'^ign, a test of a statesman’s capacity; whereas, choosing sucli as are 
under Xs-y/cr-ywaf, “reasoning,” “calculation,” is plainly the wiser course. 
Rut the meuiiing may merely be, that Avhon, or in case he is compelled to 
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should he recommend some course of policy in which 
fortune may baffle the calculations of reason, yet makes 
himself accountable for the event* — he is indeed coura- 
geous — an invaluable eitizen he truly is ; t not like those 
who to an ephemeral popularity have sacrificed the highest 
interests of their country — men whom I am so far from 
wishing to rival, { or from regarding as true patriots, that 
were 1 called upon to declare what services I had rendered 
our common country, although I have to tell, Athenians, 
of naval commands, and public shows, of supplies raised 
and of captives ransomed, and other passages of a like 
description, § to none of them all would 1 point but to this 
one thing, that my policy has never been like theirs. Able 
1 may be, as well as others, to impeach, and distribute, || 
and proscribe, and whatever else it is they are wont to 
do ; yet on none of these grounds did 1 ever choose to 
take my place,** or rest my pretensions, either through 
avarice or ambition. I have persevered in holding that 
language which lowers me in your estimation as compared 

adopt a policy more under the control of fortune than prudence, ho still 
takes the responsibility on himself. Perhaps xai should be read 
“aud if.” Ill the great Oration, the same topic is dwelt ujion, and in 
others. 

* laterally, “makes liimsclf accountable for both;” that is, both the 
goodness of the plan ace,ording to reasoning a priori^ and the event with 
all the risks of fortune — both the design and the chances. 

f 'riie rhythm and inversion of the Greek are here beautiful. "Jlie 
force of ilie passage depends maiidy -on these — the diction, as regards 
tlie Mords themselves, being extremely simjdc — oSro; ia-rr xai 

ys woXlrn; o froiovro^ \ffTtv. Thc particle yt gives also much 
hoauty to the simple diction. 

;j; ZviXovv may be “envy” as well as “emulate.” 

§ 'hketv^^iwrta,;. If the “such other” refers to the last antecedent, 
(ptXav:'^eox'itz, is here “Jmmanity;” but if to tlie wliole cnnmeraliui), it 
must mean love of thc community at largo, i. e., “public sjtiril.” 

II may certainly mean “ingratiate” generally; but coupled 

with the peculiar marks of ingratiating here given, vi/. to xoivnv and 
TO it is ])lain we must take to ii^ it^^ other sense, of 

“distributing” the property of the persons impeached and prcsi ribed. 

Tlie sense may bo this: “ 1 might jiossibly impeach as well as other 
peo))le, and gain p()[)ularit3’’, and bring forward proscriptions.” 

** *'Erecla. Ill Lelaiid — “a part I never assumed: my inclinations 
were averse.” But the meaning of £Ta|a is, “placed myself upon,” and 
“pretended” “put n\v pretensions on.” — The text is literal, 
a.id it is English. Lelaiid*s is neither. 
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with others, yet which must greatly exalt you, so you will 
only listen to me. Thus much to have said, may perhaps 
not be deemed to he invidious. Nor do I conceive that I 
should be acting an honest part, were I to devise measures, 
wliich, while they raised me to the first rank in Athens, 
sank you to the lowest station among the Greeks. 13ut 
the state ought to be exalted by the counsels of patriots, 
and it is the duty of us all to tender, not the most easy, 
but the most profitable advice. Towards the former, our 
nature is of itself but too prone ; to enforce the latter, a 
patriot’s lessons and eloquence are required.* * * § 

I not loiigt since heard some one talking asj if my 
advice was always sound enough, § but words || were all i 
gave the state ; whereas it wanted deeds and actions. Now 
upon this point I will tell you what I think, and without 
any reserve. 1 do not hold it to be the province of those 
who advise you, to do any act whatever beyond giving you 
sound counsel ; and that this is a correct view of the sub- 
ject, 1 think 1 shall easily show. You remember how the 
celebrated Timotheus harangued you ujion the necessity of 
succouring the Euboeans and saving them from the Theban 
yoke. ‘‘What?”*(f he said, “do you deliberate how to 
jiroceed and what to do, when the Thebans are actually in 
the island ? Men of Athens ! will you not cover the sea 
with your shi])s ? Will you not Instantly arise and fly to 
the Pirieus ? Will you not draw down your vessels to the 

* Ldaml gives nothing like the sense here — “ not to be promoted but 
by the utmost efforts of a wise and faithful counsellor.” In tlie speech 
there is neither “ cflbrts” nor “ utmost efforts ” (unless •g’^odyiaScti — but 
that is limiled to one thing), nor counsellor, nor wise, nor faithful — hut 
there is “teaching” and “speaking,” which are both omitted, — 

^i^ecerxivra. 

f "Hh rerpiires this. 

f Toiaurov t/ — “ something to this effect” — “to some such purpose as 
this.’’ 

§ Francis — “that I always speak c.\ti*cinely well.” This is not the 
meaning at all. ,lf Xiyof rU [liXri<ra, has anything to do with speaking, or 

Words, it is “give fair words” — hut the sense is “adverse” or at least 

that the sidjstance of the speech is good and sound. Francis refers it to 
the execution. 

II In the Greek it is xiyu^ then Xoyot. The necessary change of the 
word in the translation is here, as often happens, prejudicial. 

E<Ve fAoi — perhaps “what?” is as literal as “Tell me,” or “say.” 
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beach — These were Timotheus’ words; this was what 

you did ; and from both concurring, the work was accom- 
plished. But had he given, as indeed he did, the best of 
counsels ; if you had remained immovable, giving car to 
nothing that he said ; would any of those things have been 
performed which were then done for the country ? Impos- 
sible ! And so it is with what I am now urging, and what 
others may iirg(\ For deeds you must rely on yourselves ; 
looking t to statesmen only for the capacity J to give you 
salutary counsels. • 

And now, after summing up in a word what I have 
to urge, I have done. I say you should levy the neces- 
sary supplies, should maintain the army on its necessary 
estahlishment — correcting whatever abuses may he found 
to exist, but not disbanding it altogether upon the first 
clamour that is raised — should send ambassadors wherever 
they can he useful in informing, § admonishing, or any- 
where furthering the interests of this country. But you 
should, beside all this, bring the men to punishment whose 
administration has been stained with coiTU])tion, and con- 
sign them to abhorrence in all times and all placets, to the 

* It is not so easy to see why the first question having hocn — “AVill 
you not rover the sea with your shi])s?” the la.st should be, “ Will you 
not laiuK'h your ships?” Tho difierenoe of and vau; will not 

explain this. Perhaps the dilVeronce alluded to is between ships already 
in serviec;, and those not yet in use (or as we would say, in coinndssion). 
Lehuul ingeniously has it — “ Why are you not embarked?” but first the 
tense is wrong; for as Keishe has Avell observed, though might 

he given in the present according to some iMvSS., KuOixhTi precludes this 
reading; and, seeoiidly, the wonl is not at all “eml)ark,” but “hinneh,” 
“draw down.” In the f irst IMnlippic, where somewhat of the same idea 
oeeiirs, and where “embark” is plainly meant, the word is olx, iy.f^nToyACa. 

t y.'ATun^ “look for,” “seek for;” but in Kngliah this applies rather 
to what must come from others than from themselves; and this renders a 
change of the word necessary. 

f * * * § IWiffTnyri — "Wolf, fidlowing some MSS., is for leaving out this word, 
and inserting r'o. The word must be admitted not to add much to tho 
passage, and not to be in the inamier of Demosthenes. • 

§ “lieforin,” in Leland, must surely be a misprint for “ infinnn,” the 
Greek being PTancis has “notify;” it may mean so, or 

“ warn,” unless vf)vhTr,(r/7VTUf means this, rather than “ remonstrate,” 
wdiich both Leland and Francis give; certainly it seems like “suggest,” 
“ to ])ut into one’s mind,” or “to remind;” but it is also used for “re- 
buke;” or it may even be “ remonstrate.” 
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end that those whose conduct has been temperate and 
pure, may bo sliown to have consulted at once their own 
interests and yours, t If such shall be your course, and 
you no longer neglect your most important concerns, it 
inay be that our affairs shall take a better turn. Jhit if 
you sit down inactive, and confining your exertions J to 
acclamations and applause, shrink back § the moment any- 
thing is rcfpnred to be done, I can conceive no elo(][uenee |] 
Avhieh, in the absence of every necessary effort on your 
part, Avill have the power to save the country. 

* “moderate,” “measured;” but.it also means “ conformable 

to duty," and therefore “ iiprijrht.” Jitzaiovs winch follows, however, is 
plainly “ upid^'lit” or “pure,” hi opposition to “ cornii)t,” and therefore 
fjt'fretii maybe used to distini^uish those who did not take the extravagant 
courses, u(Mr^Ujc.y which at Athens were often inix<;d w'ith corruption. 

f IMost traiislations join the ro7s ciXXci: with tu — wdiich 

is not (juite certain: it mar bn “in order to show them and all otliers.” 
AVolf seems to join rols aXXoi; in this manner with 'hoKwtri. I3ut the 
diuiht is, if iu and (lovXivofiuty there being no Avord iup^ovXivo[/,(x,ty bo suf- 
llcieiit to denote “ .giving sound or honest advice,” Avithout a pronoun. 

t roJ, ic. T. X. atfords a luippy instance of the full meaning being 

hvouf;ht out by a clioiee of verbs and adverbs, Asithout mentioning the 
pruliatfc. ^^'olf, ill his commentary, gU’es an admirable translation — 
</<l (qiplanswii ct himUifiom'iii rebus intentty Apvd IJeiNko, A>}. 

L, .Si. The force oi er-Trou^et^ovrif is here excellently preserved. In 
llie transhition ho does not give so good a commentary — “ hactenns thni- 
larut ut pldiulaiis <:t laui/etls oiudioneni .dndnifesP^ 

§ Amouopivrji. Mde former note, (p. t)d.) Wolf renders it Ium'c by 
“ tergiver.semini whieli does not give the meaning. It is escape from 
a Avord. 

II r.elaud — “ .Ml the Avisdom in the AAorld;” but Xoyov is here put in 
opjiositioii to T"5/ A, and tlic applan.se referred to before, is jduiiily meant 
of speeches, Leland’s turn of the negative, is, hoAveA'(*r, liajipy ; and the 
p-i'-s.ige maybe rendiTed, “then all the elo(pieuce iu tli(‘ Avorld (or all 
the Speeches) Avill fail to save the country," — but the A'ersion in the text 
gives the prcci&(* meaning of the (.Jreek. 



NOTE. 

The Translation of the Chersonese Oration was given as 
an appendix to the Dissei’taiion ; but, two years after, Lord 
Brougham published in a separate form his Translation of 
the great Oration on the Crown. It was accompanied with 
the Greek text, and with an Introduction. This Intro- 
duction enters upon the subject of ancient oratory gene- 
rally, and has been here inserted as a fit accompaniment to 
the Dissertation. The translation itself, as well as the 
Greek text, are omitted, as their length would be incom- 
patible with the plan of the series. 



ORATION ON THE CROWN, 


INTKODUCTION. 

The attempt to translate the Greatest Oration of tlie 
Greatest of Orators into a language so dillerent in its 
frame and idiom from that noble tongue in which it was 
pronounced, had long appeared so hopeless, that, after 
intentions repeatedly formed, the plan was for some years 
abandoned. 

During the period of my retirement from Parliament 
aftc}’ the general election in 1812 , I had frecpient com- 
munications upon this subject with one of the best scholars 
and most acute, though severe, critics of his time, my 
lamented friend Lord Dudley; and it \vas principally an 
argument of his that then turned me aside from the pro- 
ject. When pressed with the considerations whieh naturally 
suggested themselves in favour of it — among others the 
example of Cicero, who had made the same experiment on 
the Latin language, — his answer was calculated to make mo 
pause, from its appearance of sense and force. “ Kither,” 
said he, “ the translation is addressed to those who know 
the original, or to those who do not. The former cannot 
want it ; the latter cannot materially profit by it ; for no 
translation can give an adequate idea of the original.” 

Subsequent reflection has served to remove the deep 
impression which Lord Dudley’s argument had made. 

It must bo considered, in the first place, that even to 
scholars the experiment is not without interest of trying 
how fiir the two languages can be used so as to render in 
the one .the thoughts couched originally in the other ; and 
even to scholars the comparative trial of the structures of 
the two, their resemblances, their dillerences, and their 
contrasts, is very interesting. Then, if indeed this be not 
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included in the preceding observation, there can no more 
accurate method bo devised for well a])prehending the force 
and genius of both tongues than such a comparative trial. 
Many things arc sure to he thus observed which had previ- 
ously escaped our attention : nor is it to be doubted that 
the sense, as well as the diction, of the original, is much 
more thorouglily perceived and felt after such an attempt. 
I can truly say in the present case, that although the 
exephsite original had been, for many long years, himiliar to 
me in all its parts, the most remarkable of which 1 knew 
by heart, yet 1 never felt its incomparable beauties, both 
in the substance and in the diction, until I made the 
attempt at transferring them into our Saxon tongue ; and 
although there is far loss benelit in this respect to bo 
derived from reading the work, yet whoever shall, in 
])erusing, compare it carefully with the original, can hardly 
fail to profit considerably, and to discover merits and 
peculiarities which had before escaped him. There is 
som(;thing in this process resembling the advantage we 
gain in relishing the beauties of the ancient dramatists, 
from seeing their pieces performed instead of reading them. 
JVlany a scholar has felt how greatly his notions of Terence 
were improved by seeing a Westminster play — however 
well acapiainied he may have been with the original by 
previous study. The examination of the Greek Orator’s 
passages, with a view to their being delivered to an English 
audience, the consideration of the clleets which they are 
calculated to produce u})on such an assembly, and the 
feeling of their effects as given in our mother tongue, is 
calculated to produce somewhat of the same effect. 

The example of Cicero must here again b(i adverted 
to. No one could more thoroughly' know the Greek than 
he did, hardly even the Athenians themselves. He had 
practised declaiming in that language so much as to sjieak 
it witli perfect ease. When he sent his History, writt(‘n 
in Greek, to Posidonius at Rhodes, desiring he would write 
one in purer Attic, that Rhetorician said that the perusal 
of it fdied him with despair of being able to improve the 
diction. Nay, when ^lolo, a teacher of rhetoric at the 
same famous school, heard him declaim in Gi’cck, he is said 
to have lamented the complete subjugation of his country. 
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Avhicli must now yield the palm in Attic eloquence to tlio 
people whose arms had subdued her. Nothing, then, could 
have made the Great Homan undertake the task of trans- 
lating the two Orations on the Crown, except the desire of 
trying* an experiment such as we have been considering, 
probaldy with some such views as have just been stated. 
Tlie loss of his Translation (of which the Introduction 
only has reached us) is deeply to bo lamented. Ihit wo 
may venture to aflirm that the English language is much 
better adapted to the task here exacted of it than the 
Latin. It is far richer in roots and in idiom ; much 
fitter than the dialect of a barbarous pco})le to express 
abstract ideas and the other thoughts wliich the progress 
of civility and renneraent gives birth to; indeed in all 
respi‘cts exc(‘pt the want of Ilexion, it is better able to 
convey with closeness the sense of tbe Greek original. 
Tlie complacency with which ecTtain French artists have 
ex])ressed a conviction that their language comes nearest 
to tlie Attic of any, should make us suspicious of our 
national partialities and slow to claim for our niotlier 
longue any decisive superiority — for it shows how far 
prejudices will war]) acute minds. Vet still there seems 
good ground for allirrning that the Englisli and German, 
and giaier.illy the diah'cts of Saxon or dVutonic origin, 
when improved and corrected by judicious inqiortations 
from the ancient tongues, ang of all oth(‘rs, if not the 
nearest in point of resemblance to the Grei^k, yet cmdainly 
tbe most capable of making its treasures accessible to those 
who are denied access to the original. Even against the 
superiority of the Latin in its conjugations and declensions 
(its greatest though not its only resoinblance with the 
Greek) we may set o(f its want of articles ; and how far its 
similar ilexion lias aided the work ol‘ translation may he 
seen by its failure where the exupiisite dietiou oF the Attic 
Orators was to h(^ imitated. The famous passage in the 
liocpoiTrpsfrlSsioc of yEschineS (tocvtoc SKUarep <7rotuvii Ac.) which 
Cicero had translated in the Oration against L. Piso 
Ihc jlamma^ ! Jlai faces/’' Ac.), being one where the 
merit lay in the sense, is far better given by him than 
oitluT he himself has succeeded when ])arodying the beau- 
tiful climax in the ^rsCpocuov (ovk u^ov jocvtcc, ovk 
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sypotypot og, <S:c,) or Quintilian when professing to translate 
it, the exquisite diction being here tlie great beauty. In 
truth the similar flexion of the Latin carries us hut a small 
way towards approaching the Greek. It has no articles, 
and so far, is inferior to the English ; and as for particles, 
the Homan ai’tists and ourselves are alike deficient in that 
great resource, as the equally signal failure of both in 
attempting tlie famous passage just mentioned may prove, 
the use of the particles being the source of the delicacy 
of the diction in- that passage, and even of its perfectly 
luminous perspicuity, notwithstanding its extreme conci- 
sion. The tenses which are peculiarly Greek, together 
with the particles, are certainly the great instruments by 
which such nice distinctions can be maintained, and such 
delicate shades of meaning expressed ; and in both thc^sc 
particulars the Latin and English arc alike at fault. As 
for the rhythm, there is assuredly no advantage in the 
Latin over our own tongue. The English is as sonorous ; 
it is more musical ; it is more majestic ; it is more various. 
At an immeasurable distance in all these ros})ccts from the 
Greek, our music is on the whole superior to the Homan. 

It is, however, necessary here to remark that, of the 
scheme of (Jicero’s work, wo can only form an idea fnmi 
the few sentences of the Introduction which describe it 
very generally ; and that it ap])ears from these to have 
been anything rather than a plan of literal or close transla- 
tion. He seems to have set liimself the task not of saying 
in Latin what Demosthenes had said in Greek, but of 
speaking in Latin as Demosthenes would have done had 
he been a Homan and not an Attic orator. This may 
certainly increase our regrets for the work, but it by no 
means shows that the experiment on the powers of the 
languages was made. If on the other hand the plan was 
(as is barely possible) to show how Cicero himself, with 
his taste, his habits of composition, his turn of thought, 
would have treated the same topics, all likeness to the 
original must have been lost, and we have little to regret 
in the work never having reached us ; for in that case we 
have only lost one more Ciceronian oration. 

Another object of translation, and which has by no 
means been lost sight of in the present work, is to assist 
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the stucicnir of the Greek language as well as the student 
of the rhetorical art. It is chiefly in this point of view 
that the learned Master of Rughy School (now flourishing 
beyond all former example under his auspices) has con- 
descended to favour the undertaking ; and the advice and 
assistance which I have received from him during the 
progress of niy labours, demand my grateful acknowledg- 
ments. With the exception of a few pages, the whole 
translation and notes have been submitted to Dr. Arnold ; 
and I have in almost every instance adopted his views of 
the text when they differed from iny own. If, however, 
anything remains which may be supposed erroneous, I 
desire it to be assumed either that the fault is in my 
having retained my own opinion, or that the passage was 
part of the few pages which lie happened not to see. 

It remains to mention the third object of this work — 
the conveying to persons unacquainted with the original 
some notion of its innumerable and transcendent beauties. 
Wlien one of the first scholars of the ago, and the person 
of all 1 have ever known the most familiar with the Greek 
orators, urged me to undertake, or rather to complete the 
present work (if I were to add also, the (irst statesman of 
liis age, 1 should be spared the necessity of naming Lord 
Wellesley), he was certainly misled by his friendly partial- 
ity of many ^^cars’ standing, to think far more favourably 
of my fitness for the task, than could be justified by the 
specimens which he had seen in the translation of tlio 
Chersonese Oration, published a year or two ago.* But 
with his advice there coincided the strong desire of some 
much (‘steemed friends, admirable judges of composition 
and well versed in J^lnglish oratory, to taste the streams 
which flow in such force from the perennial fountain of 
Attic eloquence, as near the well-head as their ignorance 
of the language would sulfer them to a|)proacb. With 
them the experiment has proved eminently successful. 
They felt the wonderful power not only of the argument, 
but of the richly crowded statement, and of tlic noble 
declamation, in a manner wliieli clearly proved that the 
translation liad preserved a considerable portion of the 
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original. The mupic and the diction of course escaped ; 
but upon the whole, this trial showed in a very satisfactory 
manner that, at the least, whoever was accustomed to 
oratory would gain by perusing the translation some idea 
of the Deinostliencan manner. I have been encouraged 
by another friend well ac(|uaintcd with both ancient and 
model’ll oratory, and himself a most distinguislied sjjcaker,* 
to believe that oven on jiersoiis little versed in the arts of 
composition, the closeness, the vigour, the rajiidity of tlie 
original are calculated, though only ‘^seeii as in a glass 
darkly,” to produce a great elfect. It was a remark of 
tills oxeellent and experienced judge, on reading some of 
the notes where particular passage's are pointed out as well 
adapted to succeed in our Senate, that the whole oration is 
eminently of that description; and therein it assuredly dilfers 
jirodigiously from almost all the compositions of Cicero, f 

Such were the impressions under which this work has 
been persevered in, and such the encouragements which 
have enabled mo to bear up against the innumerable 
dhliculties of the task. Among these dillieulties, it cer- 
tainly woidd only be a becoming tribute to iny predeces- 
sors were I to enumerate either their success or their 
failui’c. 13ut, with every disposition to follow so customary 
a practice, I really ('aniiot honestly bring myself to do so, 
especially considering the Notes with which I have been 
obliged to aecomiiany the text. The reason of this must 
now be shortly ex[)lained. 

No one can deny a great knowledge of the Greek 
language to such men as Lcland, and Francis, and (Jesa- 
rottij and Millet; nor indeed is Dawson in this respect 

* Lord liyidlnirst. 

f ^ly learned friend also strongly urged me to undertake a task Avincli 
I had long been contemplating, namely, an Imitation of the Cireat 
Oration, or some other ancient piece after the manner of Dryden’s and 
Pojie’s Poetical Imitations. The delicacy of introducing parallel political 
topics, fertile as our times are of such, has hitherto restrained me. 

J His translation Avill stand a comptU’isoii with any other ; it is indeed, 
in nuuiy respects, deserving of much admiration ; and as far as a foreigner 
may judge, it stands very much out from the common level of Italian 
prose. The A bate’s taste, however, is often at fault. What can exceed 
the outrage of adding a whole ligure to the Oath passage, and making 
the warriors “cover land and sea with their bodies?” as if Demo.^t hones 
wanted such a trope — as if the passage itself were not figurative enough ! 
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at III! fl(ificiont ; while Wolir and Taylor mutiit be admitted 
to have been among the most perfect masters of it. That 
both Leland and Francis, too, had very considerable ])o\ver 
over the English language it would be absurd to deny; 
many passages have been rendered b}’^ both with success, 
some with great felicity. Eut one qualilication for this 
task all those translators etpially wanted; none of tluan 
had any practical experience of oratory ; none of them had 
the habit of addressing popular assemblies, or even judicial 
bodies ; none of them were orators either accidentally or 
by profession. If Pope had been ever so good a Greek 
scliolar, and no poet, his Homer might have borne a nearer 
resemblance to the original, but it would have been the 
resemblance of prose to poetry. Had Dry den only written 
his admirable Prefaces and Introductions, works that might 
liave ])laced him in the first rank of English classics even 
if all his immortal verse had perished, he never would have 
given us that masterpiece of poetical translation, — his 
fragment of Lucretius. It could only bo a great poet, 
too, who might attempt to supply Pope’s^ defieiencies, and 
add to English poetry the Homeric sense and style, as 
Cow])er has done with a success unaccountably overlooked, 
and well calculated to alarm any translator who relies upon 
his knowledge of Greek and his power over English, for 
the accomplishment of a literal version. Now these who 
have rendered Heinostlienes came to the task as Popi), 
Hryden, and Cowper would have done had they ?iover 
writtc'u any of the poems on which their fame is built. 
They were Greek scholars, and not English orators ; they 
knew the meaning of the one tongue, they did not know 
the resources of the other ; they could understand in what 
manner Demosthenes affected an Attic audience, hut only 
by reaefing Demosthenes himself; they had no knowledge 
of the manner in which an English audience was to he 
aUccted, nor indeed had they a practical knowledge how 
any audience was to be moved or controlled. Nay more, 
they not only were themselves no orators, but they had in 
all probability very little experience of oratory as auditors. 
Their lives had been passed in colleges or schools whei'e, if 
rhetoric is taught at all, there is a very great chance of 
something exceedingly unlike real eloquence being learned 
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— possibly something the reverse of eloquence — for the true 
schools of onitory are the Senate, the Forum, the popular 
assembly. Their lives had not been passed in hearing the 
Frskines and Currans of the age, or in listening to Pitt 
and Fox, and Grattan, and Windham, and Plunket, and 
Canning. It was almost as if instead of J^ope, and Monti, 
and Dryden, and Cowper attempting to transfuse Homer 
into English or Italian song, there had stood forward some 
one well acquainted with the Greek, a master of the Ionic 
Jind the Doric dialects, but who never had cither writ- 
ten a couplet or read a line of poetry from the time of 
Chaucer and Dante to his own age. Such a one might 
be of excellent use in helping a poet as Pope and Monti 
were holpen by men who knew Greek and had not the gift 
of song ; but their verse would never have found a patient 
reader. It would be an exaggeration to say that the trans- 
lators of Demosthenes have fared as ill as these would have 
I'arcd — yet it is quite certain that what was altogether 
inevitable has happened to them — their versions betray at 
every step their imperfect acquaintance with the art of 
oratoiy ; and whoever has been accustomed to address an 
audiemee, or even to pass his time in hearing great debates, 
would have at once rejected many of the turns of* expres- 
sion adopted by them, and have put the sense in another 
form quite as a matter of course. 

It is a further consequence of the same deficiency, 
tliougli not a necessary consequence, tliat those trans- 
lators have been ignorant of the resources of tlie language 
in which they undertook to write. This has led, in all 
the modern tongues, in none more than our own, to the 
most mischievous practice into which a translator can fall - 
that of paraphrase and circumlocution - -and still more that 
of prei’erring a foreign or roundabout turn of expression to 
th(^ pure and racy and vigorous English idiom — the strong 
and natural Saxon dialect, never to be departed from ith- 
out tlie most urgent necessity or the greatest tenij)tation 
Of tliis so many examples occur in the course of tlie 
present work, that it would oidy be a superlluous repe- 
tition of the remarks contained in the Notes, were any 
examples to be given here. 

The present translation professes to be as close as it is 
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possible to make it without abandoning the peculiar idiom 
of the language in which it is written. How far any 
success has attended an attempt the extreme ditRculty of 
which is most freely confessed as it has been most pain- 
fully felt, it is no business of mine even to form a con- 
jecture. 

It remains to acknowledge the great kindness of my old 
and valued friend, Thomas Campbell, who readily complied 
with the request that he would translate into English 
verse (of which he is so renowned a master) the Epitaph 
quoted by Demosthenes towards the close of the Oration. 
That a poet only could hope to succeed in this attempt 
has already, in discussing another matter, been incidentally 
observed — that such a poet was certain to succeed needs 
hardly be added. But one who has the highest hereditary 
titles both to Eloquence and to Poetry has ventured to 
suggest an alteration in one or two even of Campbell’s 
verses, and with a success which he himself is the first to 
acknowledge. 

Since tlie Notes were printed 1 have had occasion to 
peruse a Ercneh Translation which, had I before seen it, 
would really have ]3re vented some remarks upon the para- 
phrase of J)awson and others. Thus, “ ruu u.vrovj 

w^o( 7 o(Pf<>igTg. Vouz buiscz les mains avidcs qui vous 
laehent coniine a regret quelque part de votre propre sub- 
sistence.” Again, “ Ot o’ iv irohu iicayovai 

iTTi TuvrMi Kcct Tidotaaivovai ctVTOig ’Troiovung, Comme 

des lions qu’on grille dans leur cage, ils vous enferment 
dans VOS murs ; ils vous tendent a manger pour vous cares- 
ser, vous apprivoiser, vous faire dociles a lour main.” 
Assuredly no English master of paraphrase ever wen|| so 
far as to lend a cage of lions to Demosthenes for rhe- 
torical uses. Writers of this class must be supposed to 
consider the old Greek a far worse orator than them- 
selves. 


There follows a discussion of the merits of different 
editors of the Greek, Keiske, Bekker, &c., which is here 
omitted, as the text is not given. 

I 
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“ Rugby, January 28, 1810. 

“ My Lord, — I found your Preface here on my arrival 
this evening. 

“ I am very much obliged to you for your kind mention 
of me, and I certainly am not insensible to the honour of 
being in any way connected with your translation of 
Demosthenes’ speech. Put if the notice had been less 
llatterirtg, I should have thought it better. I sympathize 
most heartily with what you say of the requisites of a 
translator, and there has all along seemed to be a beautiful 
fitness in an orator being translated by one to whom both 
oratory and political life were practically familiar. Put I 
imagine that you over-estimate even the Greek of Leland 
and Francis. English Greek scholarship, 1 believe, even a 
few years back, was far short of that perfect knowledge of 
the language which is not uncommon now ; such a know- 
ledge, I mean, as enables a man to read Greek with exactly 
the same understanding and feeling as if it were English, 
so that he never goes through a process of mental transla- 
tion, but the Greek speaks dii’ectly to the mind without 
any interpreter. I think that a want of this knowledge 
has hampered former translators, as well as that other 
great defect to which you allude so truly. — 1 remain, my 
Lord, your very faithful, obedient servant, 


“ T. Arnold.” 
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It now becomes me to return my very sincere and 
respectful thanks for the kindness which has placed mo 
in a chair, filled at former times by so many great 
men, whose names might well make any comparison 
formidable to a far more worthy successor. 

While I desire you to accept this imoxaggeratcd 
expression of gratitude, I am anxious to address you 
rather in the form which T now adopt, than in the 
more usual one of an unpremeditated discourse. I 
shall thus at least prove that the remarks, which I 
deem it my duty to make, are the fruit of mature 
reflection, and that I am unwilling to discharge an 
important office in a perfunctory manner. 

I feel very sensibly, that if 1 shall now urge you by 
general exhortations, to bo instant in the pursuit of 
the learning, which, in all its branches, flourishes 
under the kindly shelter of these roofs, I may weary 
you with the unprofitable repetition of a thrice told 
tale ; and if I presume to offer my advice touching the 
conduct of your studies, 1 may seem to trespass upon 
the province of those venerable persons, under whose 
care you have the singular happiness to bo placed. 
But 1 would nevertheless expose myself to either 
charge, for the sake of joining my voice with theirs, in 
anxiously entreating you to believe how incomparably 
the present season is verily and indeed the most pre- 
cious of your whole lives. It is not the less true, be- 
cause it has been oftentimes said, that the period of 
youth is by far the best fitted for the improvement of 
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the mind, and the retirement of a college almost exclu- 
sively adapted to much study. At your enviable age, 
everything has the lively interest of novelty and fresh- 
ness ; attention is perpetually sharpened by curiosity ; 
and the memory is tenacious of the deep impressions it 
thus receives, to a degree unknown in after life ; while 
the distracting cares of the world, or its beguiling 
pleasures, cross not the threshold of these calm 
retreats ; its distant noise and bustle are faintly heard, 
making the shelter you enjoy more grateful ; and the 
struggles of anxious mortals embarked upon that 
troublous sea, are viewed from an eminence,* the 
security of which is rendered more sweet by the pros- 
pect of the scene below. Yet a little while, and you 
too will be plunged into those waters of bitterness ; 
and will cast an eye of regret, as now I do, upon the 
peaceful regions you have (putted for ever. Such is 
your lot as members of society; but it will be your 
own fault if you look back on this place with repent- 
ance or with shame ; and bo well assured that, what- 
ever time — ay, every hour — you squander here on 
unprofitable i(irmg, will then rise up against you, and 
be paid for by years of bitter but unavailing regrets. 
Study, then, I bcseocli you, so to store your minds 
with the exquisite learning of former ages, that you 
may always possess within yourselves sources of 
rational and refined enjoyment, which will enable you 
to set at nought tlie grosser pleasures of sense, whereof 
other men are slaves; and so imbuo yourselves with 
the sound philosophy of later days, forming yourselves 
to the virtuous habits which arc its legitimate offspring, 
that you may 'walk unhurt through the trials whicli 
await you, and may look down upon the ignorance and 
error that surround you, not with lofty and super- 
cilious contempt, as the sages of old times, but Avith the 
vehement desire of enlightening those who wander in 
darkness, and avIio are by so much tho more endeared 
to us by how much they want our assistance. 
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Assuming tlio improvement of his own mind and of 
the lot of his fellow-creatures to be the great end of 
every man’s existence, who is removed above the care 
of providing for his sustenance, and to be the indispens- 
able duty of every man, as far as his own immediate 
wants leave him any portion of time unemployed, our 
attention is naturally directed to the means by which 
so great and urgent a work may best be performed; 
and as in the limited time allotted to this discourse, I 
cannot hope to occupy more than a small portion of so 
Avide a field, I shall confine myself to two subjects, or 
rather to a foAV observations upon two subjects, both of 
them appropriate to this place, but cither of them 
affording ample materials fort an entire course of 
Iccdures — the study of the llhetorical Art, by Avhich 
useful truths arc promulgated with effect, and the 
purposes to Avhich a proficiency in this art should be 
made subservient. 

It is an extremely common error among young 
persons, impatient of academical discipline, to turn 
IVom the painful study of ancient, and particularly of 
Attic composition, and solace themselves Avith works 
rendered easy by the familiarity of their OAvn tongue. 
They plausibly contend, that as poAverful or captivating 
diction in a pure English style is, after all, the attain- 
ment they are in search of, the study of the best 
l^nglisli models affords the shortest road to this point ; 
and even admitting the ancient examples to have been 
the great fountains from AAdiich all eloquence is drawn, 
they AYOuld rather profit, as it Avere, by the classical 
labours of their Ihiglish predecessors, than toil over 
tliG same path themselves. In a Avord, they would 
treat the perishable results of those labours as the 
standard, and give themselves no care about the im- 
mortal originals. This argument, the thin covering 
Avhich indolence Aveaves for herself, Avould speedily sink 
all the fine arts into barrenness and insignificance. 
Why, according to such reasoners, should a sculptor or 
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painter encounter the toil of a journey to Athens or to 
llomc ? Far better work at home, and profit by the 
labour of those who have resorted to the Vatican and 
the Parthenon, and founded an English school, adapted 
to the taste of our own country. Be you assured that 
the works of the English chisel fall not more short of 
the wonders of the Acropolis, than the best productions 
of modern pens fall short of the chaste, finished, 
nervous, and overwhelming compositions of them that 
“ resistless fulmined over Greece.’^ Be equally sure 
that, with hardly any exception, the great things of 
poetry and of eloquence have been done by men who 
cultivated the mighty exemplars of Athenian genius 
with daily and with tightly devotion. Among poets 
there is hardly an exception to this rule, unless may be 
so deemed Shakspeare, an exception to all rules, and 
Dante, familiar as a contemporary with the works of 
Roman art, composed in his mother tongue, having 
taken, not so much for his guide as for his ‘‘ master,” 
Virgil, himself almost a translator from the Greeks. 
But among orators I know of none among the Romans, 
and scarce any in our own times. Cicero honoured 
the Greek masters with such singular observance, that 
he not only repaired to Athens for the sake of finishing 
his rhetorical education, but afterwards continued to 
practise the art of declaiming in Greek ; and although 
he afterward fell into a less pure manner through the 
corrupt blandishments of the Asian taste, yet do we 
find him ever prone to extol the noble pcrfectiorts of 
his first masters, as something placed beyond the roach 
of all imitation. Nay, at a mature period of his life, 
he occupied himself in translating the greater orations 
of the Greeks, Avhich composed almost exclusively his 
treatise, optimo genere oratorisf* as if to Avritc 
a discourse on oratorial perfection, were merely to 
present the reader Avith the two immortal speeches 
upon the CroAvn. Sometimes Ave find him imitating, 
even to a literal version, the beauties of those divine 
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originals, — as the beautiful passage of iEschines, in the 
Timarchus, upon the torments of the guilty, which the 
Homan orator has twice made use of, almost word for 
word; once in the oration for Sextus Hoscius, the 
earliest he delivered, and again in a more mature 
effort of his genius, the oration against L. Piso.* 

I have dwelt the rather upon the authority of M. 
Tullius, because it enables us at once to answer the 
question, Whether a study of the Homan orators be 
not sufficient for refining the taste? If the Greeks 
were the models of an excellence which the first of 
Homan orators never attained, although ever aspiring 
after it, — nay, if so far from being satisfied with his 
own success, ho even in those his masters found some- 
thing which his ears desiderated — (ita sunt avidm et 
capaccs ; et semper aliquid immensum infinitumque 
dcsi(lcrantf) — ho either fell short while copying them, 
or he failed by diverting his worship to the false gods 
of the Asian school. In the one case, were we to rest 
satisfied with studying the Hornan, we should only be 

* dhahy ruv a^tKniJtdruv dvo S-iwv, aXA.’ I’xr 

d'>^pu'ruv d'T-Xyitag yivio&ai' Tovg r,(r:fsv]KOTagj Ko.Gd'Ti^ \v raig 

r^aya^i/xigf Xlotvxg IXxvvuv xa) KoKaX^iiv ca^h riju,fcivx4g’ dkk' x) proo^rirsTg 
<rou (rd)fjLXT»g xx) to txxvov ^yi7(r^xi, tuvtx tx 

X^rry^ix — raZr tl; tov l^rxxr^oxeXfjTX ifji(5i(ix^ii — rxurx iernv ixxcrra 
Uciw/i — rxvTX ^x^xxtkiViTxt ToZg vtotg, x’ t* A. — ’AI2XIN. xxrd T/- 

fsolite enim putare, quemadmodum in fabulis sa?.penumero vidftis, eos, 
qui alicpiid inipie scelerateque coniiniseriiit, agitari et perterreri I'liriaruin 
tivdi.s ardeiitibus. Sua quemque fraus, ct huus terror inaxiino ve.\at ; 
suum (juemriuo scolus agitat, ainenliaque aftieit ; svuc malae ct>gitalioncs 
coiisciciitiieque aniiiii terrent. Haj sunt impiis assiduai doniestiraefiiie 
iMiri.e; quaj dies noctesque parentuni pa 3 iias a coiiscelcratissiniis liJiis 
repetant. — Pro Sexto Jioscio Avierino. 

Nolite ciiim putare, ut in scena videlis, lioinines conscederatos iinpulsu 
dcorum terreri Furiaruin ta?dis ardentibus. Sua quemque fraus, suum 
facinus — suum scelus — sua audacia, de sanitate ac mente deturbat. Ilte 
simt iinpiovum Furiue — haj Hamma; — hac faces In I.uq. Culp. Pisonem. 

TIjc great improvement in Cicero’s taste between the lirst and the 
second of these compositions is manifest, and his closer adherence to the 
original. He introduces tlie same idea, and in very similar language, in 
the Treatise, JM Lerjg.^ lib. i. 

t Oraior.y c. 29. 
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imitating the imperfect copy, instead of the pure 
original — like him who should endeavour to catch a 
glimpse of some beauty by her reflection in a glass, 
that weakened her tints, if it did not distort her 
features. In the other case, we should not be imitating 
the same, but some less perfect original, and looking at 
the wrong beauty ; — not her whose chaste and simple 
attractions commanded the adoration of all Greece, but 
some garish damsel from lihodes or Chios, just brilliant 
and languishing enough to captivate the less pure taste 
of half civilized Rome. 

But there arc other reasons too weighty to be passed 
over, which justify the same decided preference. Not 
to mention the incomparable beauty and power of the 
Greek language, the study of which alone affords the 
means of enriching our own, the compositions of Cicero, 
exquisite as they arc for beauty of diction, often re- 
markable for ingenious argument and brilliant wit, not 
seldom excelling in deep pathos, are nevertheless so 
extremely rhetorical, fashioned by an art so little con- 
cealed, and sacrilicing the subject to a display of the 
speaker’s powers, admirable as those are, that nothing 
can be less adapted to the genius of modern elocution, 
which requires a constant and almost exclusive atten- 
tion to tlie business in hand. In all his orations which 
were spoken (for, singular as it may seem, the remark 
applies less to those which were only written, as all the 
Verrine, except the first, all the Philippics, except the 
first and ninth, and the Pro Milono), hardly two pages 
can be found which a modern assembly would bear. 
Some admirable arguments on evidence, and the credit 
of witnesses, might be urged to a jury several pas- 

* There is a sinf^ular example of this in the remarks on the evidence 
and cross-examination in the oration for L. Flaccns, pointed out to me by 
niy friend Mr. Scarlett (now Lord Abiiif^er), the mention of whose name 
atlbrds an illustration of my argument, for, as a more consummate master 
of the forensic art in all its braiiches never lived, so no man is more con- 
versant with the works of his predecessors in ancient times. Lord Frskine, 
too, perhaps the first of judicial orators, ancient or modern, had wcU 
studied the noble remains of the classic ago. 
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sages, given by him on the merits of the case, and in 
defence against the cliarge, might bo spoken in mitiga- 
tion of punishment after a conviction or confession of 
guilt, but, whether wc regard the political or forensic 
orations, the style, both in respect of the reasoning and 
the ornaments, is wholly untit for the more severe and 
less trifling nature of modern athxirs in the senate or 
at the bar. Now, it is altogether otherwise Avith the 
Greek masters : Changing a few phrases, Avhich the 
difference of religion and of manners might render 
objectionable, — moderating, in some degree, the viru- 
lence of invective, especially against private character, 
to suit the chivalrous courtesy of modern hostility, — 
there is hardly one of the political or forensic orations 
of the Greeks that might not bo delivered in similar 
circumstances before our senate or tribunals ; while 
tlieir funeral and other panegyrical discourses are much 
less inflated and unsubstantial tlum those of the most 
approved masters of the Epideictic style, the French 
preachers and Academicians. Whence this difference 
betAveen the masterpieces of Greek and Roman 
eloquence ? Whence but from the rigid steadiness 
Avith Avhich the Greek orator keeps the object of all 
eloquence perpetually in vicAV, never speaking for mere 
speaking's sake ; — Avhile the Latin Rhetorician, “ in- 
(jenii sai niniium amator/^ and, as though he deemed 
his occupation a trial of skill, or display of accomplish- 
ments, seems ever and anon to lose sight of the subject 
matter in the attempt to illustrate and adorn it ; and 
pours forth passages sweet indeed, but unprofitable — 
fitted to tickle the ear, without reaching the heart. 
Where in all the orations of Cicero, or of him AAdio 
almost equals him, Livy, “ mirae facundim homo,''* 
shall Ave find anything like those thick successions of 
short questions, in Avhich Demosthenes oftentimes 
forges, as' it Avcrc, Avith a few rapidly following strokes, 


Quintilian. 
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the whole massive chain of his argument ; — as, in the 
Chersonese, Ei 8’ aira^ SiacjiOapricTeTai Ka\ SiaXvOi'iairai, 
tI 7ron/<TO/L(6v, av €7ri Xeppovritrov 'ly ; Kpivovfitv Aiott- 
alOriv; vrj Ala. Kal tI to. npaypara aarai lieXruo; 
a\X ivOivde jioriOtiaopav avToiQ. av 8 ’ viro tiov ttvcu - 
paTO)v pr] ^vviopiOa ; aXXtV pa AC ov)^ rJScL Ka\ tIq 
lyyvYiTipj l(TTL TovTov; or, comprising all of a long 
narrative that suits his argument in a single sentence, 
presenting a lengthened series of events at a single 
glance, — as in the IlapaTrpfcrfieia : — llevrs yap yayo- 
vaaiv iipipai povai^ iv aic — ovTog dTrCiyysiXa to. "fpevSii} 
— vpug iTTKTTevaare^ — oi ^wkuc IttvOovto — iviSwKav 
cavTouc — aTrdXovro. 

But though tlie more business-like manner of 
modern debate approaches much nearer the stylo of 
the Greek than the Latin compositions, it miust be 
admitted that it falls short of the great originals in the • 
closeness, and, as it were, density of the argument; 
in the habitual sacrifice of all ornament to use, or 
rather in the constant union of the two; so that, 
while a modern orator too frequently has his speech 
parcelled out into compartments, one devoted to argu- 
ment, another to declamation, a third to mere orna- 
ment, as if he should say, — “ Now your reason shall 
be convinced ; now I am going to rouse your passions ; 
and now you shall sec how 1 can amuse your hincy,” 
— the more vigorous ancient argued in declaiming, and 
made his very boldest figures subservient to, or rather 
an integral part of his reasoning. The most figurative 
and highly wrought passage in all antiquity is the 
famous oath in Demosthenes ; yet, in the most j^athetic 
part of it, and when he seems to have left the farthest 
behind him the immediate subject of his speech, led 
away by the prodigious interest of the recollections he 
has excited.; when he is naming the very tombs where 
the heroes of Marathon lie buried, he instantly, not 
abruptly, but by a most felicitous and easy transition, 
returns into the midst of the main argument of his 
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whole defence — ^that the merits of public servants, not 
the success of their councils, should be the measure of 
the public gratitude towards them — b , position that 
runs through the whole speech, and to which he 
makes the funeral honours bestowed alike on all the 
heroes, serve as a striking and appropriate support. 
With the same ease does Virgil manage his celebrated 
transition in the Georgies ; where, in the midst of the 
Thracian war, and while at an immeasurable distance 
from agricultural topics, the magician strikes the 
ground on the held of battle, where helmets are buried, 
and suddenly raises before us the lonely husbandman, 
in a remote age, peacefully tilling its soil, and driving 
his plough among the rusty armour and mouldering 
remains of the warrior.* 

But if a further reason is required for giving the 
preference to the Greek orators, wo may find it in the 
greater diversity and importance of the subjects upon 
which their speeches were delivered. Besides the 
number of admirable orations and of written arguments 
upon causes merely forensic, we have every subject of 
public policy, all the great aiftiirs of state, successively 
forming the topics of discussion. Compare them with 
Cicero in this particular, and tlie contrast is striking. 
Ills finest oration for matter and diction together is in 
defence of an individual charged with murder, and 
there is nothing in the case to give it a public interest, 
except that the parties were of opposite factions in the 
state, and the deceased a personal as avcII as political 
adversary of the speaker. Ills most exquisite per- 
formance in point of diction, perhaps the most perfect 
prose composition in the language, was addressed to 
one man, in palliation of another’s having borne arms 
against him in a war with a personal rival, l^^ven 
the Catilinarians, his most splendid declamations, arc 
principally denunciations of a single conspirator; the 


* Georg, I., 493. Scilicet et tempos veniet, cum finibiis illis, &c. 
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Philippics, his most brilliant invectives, abuse of a pro- 
fligate leader ; and the Verrinc orations, charges 
against an individual governor. Many, indeed almost 
all the subjects of his speeches, rise to the rank of 
what the French term Causes celebres ; but they 
seldom rise higher.* Of Demosthenes, on the other 


* The cause of this difference between the Greek and Roman orators 
has been so strikingly described by a learned friend of mine, in the follow- 
ing note Upon the above passage, that the celebrity of his name, were I at 
liberty to mention it, is not required to attract the reader’s notice: — “ In 
Athens,” says he, “ an incessant struggle for independence, for power, or 
for libert}', could not fail to rouse the genius of every citizen — to force the 
highest talent to the highest station— to animate her counsels with a holy 
zeal — and to afford to her orators all that, according to the profoundest 
writers of antiquit}^, is necessary to the sublimcst strains of eloquence. 
‘ Magna cloquenlia sicut tlamiua materia alitur, a motibus excitatur, 
urenilo clarescit.’ Hers were not the ludiday contests of men who sought 
to dazzle by the splendour of their diction, the grace of their delivery, the 
propriety and richness of their imagery. Her debates were on the most 
serious business which can agitate men — the preservation of national 
liberty, honour, independence, and glory. The gifts of genius and the 
perfection of art shed, indeed, a lustre upon the most vigorous exertions of 
her orators — but the object of their thunders was to stir the energies of the 
men of Atliens, and to make tyrants tremble, or rivals despair. Rome, 
on the otlier hand, mistress of the world, at the time when she was most 
distinguished by genius and eloquence, owned no superior, hated no rival, 
dreaded no ccjual. Nations sought her protection, kings bowed before her 
majesty, the bosom of her sole dominion w'as disturbed by no struggle for 
national power, no alarm of foreign danger. While she maintained the 
authority of her laws over the civilized earth, and embraced under the 
flattering name of allies those who could no longer resist her arms, the 
revolt of a barbarian king, or the contests of bordering nations with each 
other, prolonged only till she had decided between them, served to amuse 
her citizens or her senate, without affecting their tranquillity. Her 
government, though essentially free, w'as not so popular as the Athenian. 
The severity of her discipline, and the gravity of her manners, disposed 
her citizens less to those sudden and powerful emotions which both excited 
and followed the efforts of the Greek orators. It seems, therefore, reason- 
able to conclude, that the character of Roman eloquence would be distin- 
guished more by art than by passion, by science than by nature, 'i’ho 
divisions and animosities of party, no doubt, would ojierate, and did 
operate with their accustomed force. But these are not like the generous 
flame which animates a whole nation to defend its liberty or its honour. 
The discussion of a law upon which the national safety could not depend, 
the question whether this or that general should take the command of an 
army, whether this or that province should be allotted to a particular 
minister, whether the petition of a city to be admitted to the privileges of 
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hand, we have not only many arguments upon cases 
strictly private, and relating to pecuniary matters 
(those generally called the "ISiwtiko\), and many upon 
interesting subjects, more nearly approaching public 
questions, as, the speech against Midias, which relates to 
an assault on the speaker, but excels in spirit and vehe- 
mence perhaps all his other efforts ; and some which, 
though personal, involve high considerations of public 
policy, as that most beautiful and energetic speech 
against Aristocrates ; but we have all his immortal ora- 
tions upon the state affairs of Greece — the n£(n 
vov, embracing the history of a twenty years’ adminis- 
tration during the most critical period of Grecian story; 
and the Philippics, discussing every question of foreign 
policy, and of the stand to bo made by the civilized 
world against the encroachments of the barbarians. 
Those speeches were delivered upon subjects the most 
important and affecting that could be conceived to the 
whole community ; the topics handled in them were of 
universal application and of perpetual interest. To 
introduce a general observation the Latin orator must 
quit the immediate course of his argument ; he must 
for the moment lose sight of the object in view. But 
the Athenian can hardly hold too lofty a tone, or carry 
his view too extensively over the map of human affairs 
for the vast range of his subject — the fates of the whole 
commonwealth of Greece, and the stand to be made by 
free and polished nations against barbaric tyrants. 


lioman citizens should he granted, or wlicther some concession should be 
made to a suppliant king ; — these, -with the exception of the debates on 
the Catiline conspiracy, and one or two of the IMiilippics, form the sub- 
jects of a public nature, on which the mighty genius and consummate art 
of Cicero were bestowed. We are not, therefore, surprised to find that 
those of his orations, in which he bears the best comparison with his rival 
Demosthenes, were delivered in the forum in private causes. In some of 
these may be found examples of perhaps the very liighest perfection to 
which the art can be carried, of clear, acute, convincing argument, of 
strong natural feeling, and of sudden bursts of passion; always, liowcver, 
restrained by the predominating infiuence of a highly cultivated art — an 
art little concealed.” 
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After forming and chastening the taste by a diligent 
study of those perfect models, it is necessary to acquire 
correct habits of composition in our own language, first 
by studying the best writers, and next by translating 
copiously into it from the Greek. This is by far the 
best exercise that I am acquainted with for at once 
attaining a pure English diction, and avoiding the 
tameness and regularity of modern composition. But 
tlie English writers who really unlock the rich sources 
of the language, are those who flourished fron^the end 
of Elizabeth’s to the end of Queen Anne’s reign ; who, 
used a good Saxon dialect with case, but correctness 
and perspicuity, — learned in the ancient classics, but 
only enriching their mother tongue where the Attic 
could supply its defects, — ^not overlaying it with a 
profuse pedantic coinage of foreign words, — well prac^ 
tised in the old rules of composition or rather colloca-r. 
tion ((TvvOicn^), which unite natural ease and variety 
with absolute harmony, and give the author’s ideas to 
develop themselves with the more truth and simplicity 
when clothed in the ample folds of inversion, or run 
from the exuberant to the elliptical without ever being 
cither redundant or obscure. Those great wits had 
no foreknowledge of such times as succeeded their 
brilliant age, when styles should arise, and for a season 
prevail over both purity, and nature, and antique re- 
collections — now meretriciously ornamented, more than 
half French in the phrase, and to mere figures fantas-. 
tically sacrificing the sense — now heavily and regularly 
fasliionod as if by the plumb and rule, and by the eye 
ratlier than the ear, with a needless profusion of 
ancient words and flexions, to displace those of our 
own Saxon, instead of temperately supplying its 
defects. Least of all could those lights of English 
eloquence have imagined that men should appear 
amongst us professing to teach composition, and igno- 
rant of the whole of its rules, and incapable of relishing 
the beauties, or indeed apprehending the very genius 
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of the language, should treat its peculiar terms of 
expression and flexion as so many inaccuracies, and 
practise their pupils in correcting the faulty English 
of Addison, and training down to- the mechanical 
rhytlmi of Johnson the lively and inimitable measures 
of Bolingbroko. 

But in exhorting you deeply to meditate on the 
beauties of our old English' authors, the poets, the 
moralists, and perhaps more than all these tlie preach- 
ers of the Augustan age of Phiglish letters, do not 
imagine that I would pass over their great defects 
when compared with the renowned standards of severe 
taste in ancient times. Addison may have been pure 
and elegant ; Diyden airy and nervous ; Taylor witty 
and fanciful; Hooker weighty and various ; but none 
of them united force witli beauty — the peidbction of 
matter with the most refined and chastened style ; 
and to one charge all, even the most faultless, are 
exposed — the oflence unknown in ancient times, but 
the besotting sin of later days — they always overdid — 
never knowing or feeling when they had done enough. 
Tn nothing, not even in beauty of collocation and har- 
mony of rhythm, is the vast superiority of the chaste, 
vigorous, manly style of the Greek orators and writers 
more (M)nspiciious than in the abstinent use of their 
prodigious faculties of expression. A single phrase — 
sometimes a word — and the work is done — the desired 
im])ression is made, as it were, with one stroke, there 
Ix'ing nothing superfluous interposed to weaken the 
blow, or break its tall. The commanding idea is 
singled out ; it is made to stand forward ; all auxiliaries 
ar(^ reje(ged ; as the Emperor JNapoleon sel('(‘ied one 
])oiut in th(^ heart of his adversary’s strength, and 
brought all his ])Ower to bear upon that, careh'ss of the 
other ])oints, which ho was sure to carry if he won the 
centre, as sure to have carried in vain if he loft the 
centre unsubdued. Ear otherwise do mode)*n writers 
make their onset; they resemble rather those cain- 

K 
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paigners who fit out twenty little expeditions at a time, 
to be a laughing-stock if they fail, and useless if they 
succeed : or If they do attack in the right place, so 
divide their forces, from the dread of leaving any one 
point unassailcd, that they can make no sensible im- 
pression where alone it avails them to be felt. It 
seems the principle of such authors never to leave 
anything unsaid that can be said on any one topic ; to 
run down every idea they start; to let nothing pass; 
and leave nothing to the reader, but harass him with 
anticipating everything that could possibly strike his 
mind. Compare with this effeminate laxity of speech, 
the manly severity of ancient eloquence; or of him 
who approached it, by the happy union of natural 
genius Avith learned meditation ; or of him who so 
marvellously approached still nearer with only the 
familiar knowledge of its least perfect ensamples. 
Mark, I do beseech you, the severe simplicity, the 
subdued tone of the diction, in the most touching parts 
of the ‘‘old man Eloquent’s”* loftiest passages. In 
the oath, when he comes to the burial place where 
they repose by Avhom he is SAvearing, if ever a grand 
epithet Avere alloAvable, it is here — yet the only one ho 
applies is ayaOohg — jiui rovg Iv MapaOwvi tt^oklv- 
Svv£V(TavTag T(dv Trpoydvwv — kul rovg ev nXctraiciTg 
7rapaTa^ajii£vovg — kgi tov<j Iv ^uXafuivi vavjJnxyjidavTag 
— jvtti Tovg Itt ^A^Tejuiaio), kuI iroXXovg irtoovg Toug 
tv Toig St]/AO(Ttoig fivliiiaai Ktijutvovg 
avSpag. When ho would compare the effects of the 
Theban treaty in dispelling the dangers that compassed 
the state round about, to the SAvift passing aAvay of a 
stormy cloud, he satisfies himself with two Avords, warTrtp 
vtipog — the theme of just admiration to succeeding 
ages ; and Avhen he would paint the sudden approach 
of overAvhelming peril to beset the state, he docs it by 
a stroke the picturesque effect of Avhich has not per- 

* Milton applied this phrase to Tlato, as well he might; but of the 
orator it is } ct more descripti\'c. 
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haps been enough noted — ^likening it to a whirlwind 
or a winter torrent, Sjcftt^q aKriirroQ* rj ')(jEiiiaf)povQ, It 
is worthy of remark, that in by far the first of all 
Mr. Burke’s orations, the passage which is, I believe, 
universally allowed to be the most striking, owes its 
effect to a figure twice introduced in close resemblance 
to these two great expressions, although certainly not 
in imitation of either ; for the original is to be found in 
Livy’s description of Fabius’s appearance to Hannibal, 
llyder’s vengeance is likened to “ a black cloud, that 
hung for a while on the declivities of the mountains,” 
and the people who suffered under its devastations, are 
described as ‘‘enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry.” 
Whoever reads the whole passage, will, I think, admit 
that the effect is almost entirely produced by those two 
strokes ; that the amplifications which accompany them, 
as the blackening of the horizon” — the “menacing 
meteor” — the “storm of unusual fire,” rather disarm 
than augment the terrors of the original black cloud ; 
and that the “ goading spears of the drivers,” and 
“the trampling of pursuing horses,” somewhat abate 
the fury of the ivhirhvind of cavalry. — AovXhvovdl 
ys juaariyoviLavoi koI arpefiXovyevoi, says the (Irecian 
master, to describe the wretched lot of those who had 
yielded to the wiles of the conqueror, in the vain lu )po 
of securing their liberties in safety. Compare this 
witli the choicest of Mr. Burke’s invectives of derision 
and pity upon the same subject — the sufferings of those 
wlio made peace with Regicide France — and acknow- 
ledge the mighty effect of relying upon a single stroke 
to prodiiec a great effect — ^if you have the master hand 
to give it. “ The King of Prussia has hypothecated in 
trii^t to the Regicides his rich and fertile territories on 
the Rhine, as a pledge of his zeal and affection to the 
cause of liberty and equality. lie has been robbed 
with unbounded liberty, and with the most levelling 
equality. The woods are wasted ; the country is 
ravaged ; property is confiscated ; and the people aro 
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put to bear a double yoke, in the exactions of a tyran- 
nical government, and in the contributions of a hostile 
conscription.” “ The Grand Duke of Tuscany, for his 
early sincerity, for his love of peace, and for his entire 
confidence in tlic amity of the assassins of his family, 
has been complimented with the name of the " wisest 
Sovereign in Europe' This pacific Solomon, or his 
philosophic cudgelled ministry, cudgelled by English 
and by .French, whose wisdom and philosophy between 
them have placed- Leghorn in the hands of the enemy 
of the Austrian family, and driven the only profitable 
commerce of Tuscany from its only })ort.” Turn now 
for refreshment to the Athenian artist — KaX/)v y ol 
TToAXot vvv LtTreiXiicjuKTiv 'ilgtiTLjv xa^)tv, OTL rote 
^^iXiTTirov (piXoig iirLTpeipav avrovg, rbv S’ Ei^paToy 
i(x)0ovv’ fcaXr/v 6 Sri/uiog 6 twv ’Eperptttuv, ort 
Tovg vfULeTtgovg jutv a7r//Xao-e, KAftrap^V 

eveS(i)Kev avrdv’ SovXevovai ye juacFTiyovjuevoi Kai 
orpi/3XoujUfyot. — Phil. III. Upon some very rare occa- 
sions indeed, the orator, not content with a single 
blow, pours himself all forth in a full torrent of invec- 
tive, and then we recognize the man who was said of 
old to eat shields and steel — aenriSag teat Karair^XTag 
eaOlwv, But still the etfcct is produced without repe- 
tition or diifuseness. I am not aware of any such 
expanded passage as the invective in the Iltp) Sre- 
(j)dvov against those who had betrayed the various 
States of Greece to Philip. It is indeed a noble pas- 
sage ; one of the most brilliant, perhaps the most 
highly coloured, of any in Demosthenes; but it is as 
condensed and rapid as it is rich and varied — ' AvOgto- 

TTOL /Liiupin Kcu KoXuK^g KOI dXiKTTog^g, iih:pu)Ti)pia(TfiCvoL 
rag iavriov tKctcTTOL iraTpiSag, ryv iXtvOcp'iav 7rpo- 
TrtTTWKO-ig TTpurfpoy fxLv ^PiXtinru), vvv Se ’AXt^dySpo) 
— T}j yaarpl jLiLTpovvTtg Ka\ Tolg a\cT)(icTTOig t))v 
tv?)(iijJLOviav — r//y S’ tXfuOtpKty kui to juriSlva 
Ssonrdrrjv (ivTf7jv (a roTg irpoTepoig ''EXX^^mv bpoi 
TWV ciyuOwv riaav kcu Kavdvig), dvaTeTpoepdreg (llfpt 
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— This requires no eontrnst to make its merit 
shine forth ; but compare it with any of Cicero’s in- 
vectives — tliat, for instance, in the third Catilinarian, 
against the conspirators, where he attacks them regu- 
larly under six diifercnt heads, and in above twenty 
times as many words ; and ends with the known 
and very moderate jest of their commander keeping 
Scortorum cohortem Prmtoriam.” 

The great poet of modern Italy, Dante,t appi'onched 
nearest to the ancients in the quality of which 1 have 
been s]ieaking. In his finest passages you rarely find 
an epithet ; hardly ever more than one ; and never two 
efiorts to embody one idea. A fpiisa di Leon quando 
si posa,” is the single trait by which he compares the 
dignified air of a stern personage to the expression of 
the lion slowly laying liim down. It is remarkable 
that Tasso copies the verso entire, but lie destroys its 
whole effect by filling up the majestic idea, adding this 


* The object of chief abhorrence to the old Greeks is remarkably ex- 
pressed ill I Ills passaj^c — is the correlative of ^ovkos — and the 
meaning of 'Bitrvc'rfiv avruv is, “having an owner or proprietor of 
themselves,” that, is, “ being the property, the chattels of any one,” — and 
this they justly deemed the last of human miseries. The addition of the 
cart-whi[), and a tropical climate, ivould not probably have been esteemed 
by them an alleviation of the lot of slavery. 

f Tliis great poet abounds in such master strokes. To give only a lew 
examples. The flight of doves: — 

“ Con r ali aperte e ferine al dolce iiklo 
Volaii per I’iier, dal voler portate.” — (Jnf. v.) 

The gnawing of a skull by a mortal enemy: — 

“ Co* denti 

Che fiiro all* osso, come d'uu can, forti.” — (7/^ xxxiii.) 

Tlic venality and simoniacal practices of the Romish church; — 

“ La dove Cristo tutto di si mcrea.” — {l^arad, xvii.) 

The perfidy of a, Bourbon: — 

“ Sciiz’ arme n’csce, e solo con la lancia 

Con la qual giostro Giuda.” — (^Purg. xx.) 

The pains of dependence ; — 

“ Tu jiroverai s'l come sa di sale 

Lo pane altriii, c com’ e iluro calle 

Lo seeudere el salir per 1’ altrui scale.” — (^Paratl. x\ ii.) 
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lino, Girando gli occhi e non movmdo il passoJ* 
A better illustration could not easily be found of the 
difference between the ancient and the modern style. 
Another is furnished by a later imitator of the same 
great master. I know no passage of the Divina Corn- 
media, more excursive than the description of even- 
ing in the Purgatorio ; yet the poet is content with 
somewhat enlarging on a single thought — the tender 
recollections which that hour of meditation gives the 
traveller, at the ftill of the first night he is to pass 
away from home, when he hears the distant knell of 
the expiring day. Gray adopts the idea of the knell 
in nearly the words of the original, and adds eight 
other circumstances to it, presenting a kind of ground- 
plan, or at least a catalogue, an accurate enumeration 
(like a natural historian’s), of every one particular 
belonging to nightfall, so as wholly to exhaust the 
subject, and leave nothing to the imagination of the 
reader. Dante’s six verses, too, have but one epithet, 
dolci, applied to amici. Gray has tliirteen or fourteen ; 
some of them more repetitions of the same idea which 
the verb or the substantive conveys — as drowsy tinkl- 
ings lull, — the moping owl complains, — the ploughman 
plods his weary way. Surely when we contrast the 
simple and commanding majesty of the ancient writers 
with the superabundance and diffusion of the exhaustive 
method, we may be tempted to feel that there lurks 
some alloy of bitterness in the excess of sweets. This 
was so fully recognized by the wise ancients, that it 
became a proverb among them, as we learn from an 
epigram still preserved, 

FJg fceTpfoTyjTee. 

Ueiif TO xgo/TTo'w xxufpou, eTTsl Aoyof hrl voThottoc, 

' Clg KoU rou ^gX/TOff, TO %7>.iou sittI 

In forming the taste by much contemplation of those 
antique models, and acquiring the habits of easy and 
chaste composition, it must not be imagined that all 
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the labour of the orator is ended, or that he may then 
dauntless and fluent enter upon his office in the public 
assembly. Much preparation is still required before 
each exertion, if rhetorical excellence is aimed at. I 
should lay it down as a rule, admitting of no exception, 
that a man will speak well in proportion as he has 
written much ; and that with equal talents, he will be 
the finest extempore speaker, when no time for pre- 
paring is allowed, who has prepared himself the most 
sedulously when he had an opportunity of delivering a 
premeditated speech. All the exceptions which I have 
ever, heard cited to this principle, arc apparent ones 
only, proving nothing more than that some few men, 
of rare genius, have become great speakers without 
preparation ; in nowise showing, that with preparation 
they would not have reached a much higher pitch of 
excellence. The admitted superiority of the ancients in 
all oratorical accomplishments, is the best proof of ray 
position ; for their careful preparation is undeniable ; 
nay, in Demosthenes (of whom Quintilian says, that 
his style indicates more premeditation — ])lus curm — 
than Cicero’s) wo can trace, by the recurrence of the 
same passage, with progressive improvements in differ- 
ent speeches, how nicely he polished the more exquisite 
parts of his compositions. I could point out favourite 
passages, occurring as often as three several times with 
variations, and manifest amendment. 

I am now requiring, not merely great preparation 
while the speaker is learning his art, but after he has 
accomplished his education. The most splendid effort 
of the most mature orator will be always finer for 
being previously elaborated with much care. There 
is, no doubt, a charm in extemporaneous elocution, 
derived from the appearance of artless unpremeditated 
effusion, called forth by the occasion, and so adapting 
itself to * its exigencies, which may compensate the 
manifold defects incident to this kind of composition : 
that which is inspired by the unforeseen circumstances 
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of the moment, will be of necessity suited to those 
civcumstances in the choice of tlfe to])ics, and pitclicd 
in the tone of the execution, to the feelings upon which 
it is to operate. Those are great virtues : it is another 
to avoid the besotting vice of modern oratory — the 
overdoing everything — the exhaustive method — which 
an off-hand speaker lias no time to fall into, and he 
accordingly will take only the grand and effective 
view : nevertheless, in oratorical merit, such cffiisions 
must needs be very inferior; much of the ])leasure 
they produce depends upon the hearer’s surprise, that 
in such circiirastances anything can he delivered at all, 
rather than upon his deliberate judgment, that he has 
heard anything very excellent in itself. We may rest 
assured that the highest reaches of the art, and without 
any necessary sacrifice of natural effect, can only be 
attained by him who well considers, and maturely 
prepares, and oftentimes sedulously corrects and re- 
tines his oration. Such preparation is (piite consistent 
with the introduction of passages prompted by the 
occasion ; nor will the transition from the one to the 
other be percejitible in the execution of a practised 
master. I have known attentive and skilful hearers 
completely deceived in this matter, and taking for 
extcmjiorancous passages wliich previously existed in 
manuscri])t, and were pronounced without the variation 
of a particle or a pause. Thus, too, we are told by 
Cicero in one of his epistles, that having to make, in 
Pornpey’s presence, a speech after Crassus had very 
unexpectedly taken a particular line of argument, he 
exerted himself, and it appears successfully, in a 
marvellous manner, mightily assisted, in what he said 
extempore, by his habit of rhetorical preparation, and 
introducing skilfully, as the inspiration of the moment, 
all his favourite common-places, with some of which, 
as we gather from a good-humoured joke at his own 
expense, Crassus had interfered : ‘‘ Ego autem ipse, 
Di Boni ! quomodo tvtTrcpTrfpevcrajLiTjv novo auditori 
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Foiupclo ! Si unquam mihi 7rf/>fo8o/, si KajiiTrai, si 
IvOvjbLtiiuiaTa, si KaracTKtvai, siippcditaverunt, illo tem- 
pore. Quid rnulta ? clamorcs. — Etciiim haec erat 
{jTToOecTtc, do gravitate ordinis, dc cqiiestri concordia, 
dc consensione Italia), de immortuis rcliquiis conjiira- 
tionis, de vilitate, de olio — nosti jam in hac materia 
soiiitus nostros ; tanti fiierunt, ut ego eo brevior sim, 
quod eos usque isthinc exauditos putem.’' — E/). ad 
Att,, 1., 14. 

If, from contemplating the means of acquiring 
eloquence, we turn to the noble purposes to wliicli it 
may be made subservient, we at once perceive its 
prodigious importance to the best interests of mankind. 
The greatest masters of the art have concurred, and 
ui)on the greatest occasion of its display, in pronouncing 
that its estimation depends on the virtuous and rational 
use made of it. Let their sentiments be engraved on 
your memory in their own pure and approjwiate 
diction. KaXou (says if^schines) rriv julv Siavoiav 
TTpoaipeiaOcti rd jiiXrKTTa^ rijv Se TraiSefav ri^v row 
p{\TOpO^ K(H TOV Xoyov TTeIOeIV TOVQ ItKOVOVraQ — El §£ 
jufii TYiv EvyvtojLiOdvvriv del irporaKTEov tov Xd-you — 
(Kara Kr?jflr«(^Mi;roc). (says his illustrious anta- 

gonist) 8’ ouy d Xoyog tov p{]TOpog Tipiog, ovS* d Tovog 
Trig (ptovrig^ dXXd to TavTtt TTpoaipeldOai TOig iroXXoig 
— ('YTTCjO Kri/o-.) 

It is but reciting the ordinary praises of the art of 
persuasion, to remind you how sacred truths may be 
most ardently promulgated at the altar — the cause of 
oppressed innocence be most powerfully defended — the 
march of wicked rulers bo most triumphantly resisted 
— dehance the most terrible be hurled at the oppres- 
sor’s head. In great convulsions of public affairs, or 
in bringing about salutary changes, every one confesses 
how important an ally eloquence must be. J3ut in 
peaceful times, when the progress of events is slow 
and even as the silent and unheeded pace of tinic, and 
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the jars of a mighty tumult in foreign and domestic 
concerns can no longer be heard, then too she flourishes, 
— protectress of liberty, — patroness of improvement, — 
guardian of all the blessings that can be showered 
upon the mass of human kind ; nor is her form ever 
seen but on ground consecrated to free institutions. 
“ Pacis comes, otiique socia, et jamc bene constitutse 
reipublica) alumna eloquentia.” To mo, calmly revolv- 
ing thqse things, such pursuits seem far more noble 
objects of ambition than any upon which the vulgar 
herd of busy men lavish prodigal their restless 
exertions. To diffuse useful information, — ^to further 
intellectual refinement, sure forerunner of moral 
improvement, — ^to hasten the coming of the bright day 
when the dawn of general knowledge shall chase away 
the lazy, lingering mists, even from the base of the 
social great pyramid ; — ^this indeed is a high calling, 
in which the most splendid talents and consummate 
virtue may well press onward, eager to bear a part. I 
know that I speak in a place consecrated by the pious 
wisdom of ancient times to the instruction of but a 
select portion of the community. Yet from this classic 
ground have gone forth those whose genius, not their 
ancestry, ennobled them ; whose incredible merits have 
opened to all ranks the temple of science ; whose 
illustrious example has made the humblest emulous to 
climb steeps no longer inaccessible, and enter the 
unfolded gates, burning in the sun. I speak in that 
city where Black having once taught, and Watt 
learned, the grand experiment was afterwards made in 
our day, and with entire success, to demonstrate that 
the highest intellectual cultivation is perfectly com- 
patible with the daily cares and toils of working men ; 
to show by thousands of living examples that a keen 
relish for the most sublime truths of science belongs 
alike to every class of mankind. 

To nromote this, of all objects the most important, 
men m talents and of influence I rejoice to behold 
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pressing forward in everjr part of the empire ; but I 
wait with impatient anxiety to see the same course 
pursued by men of high station in society, and by men 
of rank in the world of letters. It should seem as if 
these felt some little lurking jealousy, and those were 
somewhat scared by feelings of alarm — the one and 
the other surely alike groundless. No man of science 
needs fear to see the day when scientific excellence 
shall be too vulgar a commodity to bear a liigh price. 
The more widely knowledge is spread, the more will 
they be prized whoso happy lot it is to extend its 
bounds by discovering new truths, or multiply its uses 
by inventing new modes of applying it in practice. 
Their numbers will indeed be increased, and among 
them more Watts and more Franklins will be enrolled 
among the lights of the world, in proportion as more 
thousands of the working classes, to which Franklin 
and Watt belonged, have their thoughts turned to- 
wards philosophy; but the order of discoverers find 
inventors will still be a select few, and the only 
material variation in their proportion to the bulk of 
mankind will be, that the mass of the ignorant multi- 
tude being progressively diminished, the body of those 
will be incalculably increased who are worthy to admire 
genius, and able to bestow upon its possessors an im- 
mortal fame. 

To those, too, who feel alarmed as statesmen, and 
friends of existing establishments, I would address a 
few words of comfort. Heal knowledge never pro- 
moted either turbulence or unbelief ; but its progress 
is the forerunner of liberality and enlightened tolera- 
tion. Whoso dreads these, let him tremble; for ho 
may be well assured that their day is at length come 
and must put to sudden flight the evil spirits of 
tyranny and persecution, which haunted the long 
night now gone down the sky. As men will no longer 
suffer themselves to be led blindfold in ignorance, so 
will they no more yield to the vile principle of judging 
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aud treating tlicir fellow-creatures, not according to 
the intrinsic merit of their actions, hut according to 
the accidental and involuntary coincidence of their 
opinions. The Great Truth has finally gone forth to 
all the ends of the earth, that man shall no more 

RENDER ACCOUNT TO MAN FOR lllS liELTEF, OVER WHICH 
HE HAS HIMSELF NO CONTROL. Hciiceforward, notliing 
shall ]u*eYail upon us to praise or to blame any one for 
that wfiich he can no more change than he can the hue 
of his slvin or thciieight of his stature. Henceforward, 
treating with entire respect those who conscientiously 
differ from ourselves, tlic only practical effect of the 
difference will be, to make us enlighten the ignorance 
on one side or the other from which it springs, by 
instructing them, if it be theirs ; ourselves, if it be our 
own, to the end that the only kind of unanimity may 
be produced which is desirable among rational beings 
— the agreement proceeding from full conviction after 
the freest discussion. Far then, very far, from the 
universal spread of knowledge being the object of just 
apprehension to those who watch over the peace of the 
country, or have a deep interest in the permanence of 
her institutions, its sure effect will be the removal of 
the only dangers that threaten the public tranquillity, 
and the addition of all that is wanting to confirm her 
internal strength. 

Let me, therefore, indulge in the hope, that, among 
the illustrious youths whom this ancient kingdom, 
famed alike for its nobility and its learning, has pro- 
duced, to continue her fame through after ages, pos- 
sibly among those I now address, there may bo found 
some one — I ask no more — willing to give a bright 
example to other nations in a path yet untrodden, by 
taking the lead of his fellow-citizens, — not in frivolous 
amusements, nor in the degrading pursuits of the 
ambitious vulgar, — but in the truly noble task of en- 
lightening the mass of his countrymen, and of leaving 
his own name no longer encircled, as heretofore, with 
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barbaric splendour, or attached to courtly gewgaws, 
but illustrated by the honours most woi'thy of our 
rational nature — coupled with the diffusion of know- 
ledge — and gratefully pronounced through all ages by 
millions whom his wise beneficence has rescued from 
ignorance and vice. To him T will say, “ Homines ad 
Doos nulla re propius acccdimt quam salutcin hoinini- 
bus dando : nihil habet iiec fortuna tua majus quam ut 
possis, ncc natura tua melius quam ut vclis servaro 
quampluriinos.” Tliis is the true mark for the aim of 
all who either prize the enjoyment of pure happiness, 
or set a right value upon a high and unsullied renown. 
— And if the bcnetactors of mankind, when they rest 
from their pious labours, shall bo permitted to enjoy 
hereafter, as an appropriate reward of their virtue, the 
privilege of looking down upon the blessings with 
which their toils and suftcrings have clothed the scene 
of their former existence ; do not vainly imagine that 
in a state of exalted purity and wisdom, the founders 
of mighty dynasties, the conquerors of new empires, or 
the more vulgar crowd of evil-doers, who have sacri- 
ficed to their own aggrandizement the good of their 
fellow-creatures, will be gratified by contemplating the 
monuments of their inglorious fixme : — theirs will be 
the delight — theirs the trlum])h — who can trace tlic 
remote effects of their cnligliteiied benevoleiu^e in the 
improved condition of their species, and exult in the 
roiicetion, that the prodigious change they now survey, 
witli eyes tliat age and sorrow can make dim no more 
— of knowledge become power — virtue sharing in the 
dominion — superstition trampled under foot — tyranny 
dri\'eu from tlie world — are tlie fruits, precious though 
costly, and though late reaped, y(it long enduring, of 
all the hardships and all tlie hazards they ciicoiiiitered 
here below! 
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CICEEO* 

A FREFi translation of two chosen Orations, without any 
apparent object of illustration, and with no groat feli- 
city of execution, is evidently a proceeding which calls 
for the cognizance of the Courts Critical. JMr. Kelsall 
does not profess to give his book as a help to learners 
of the Latin language. He has added so few notes to 
the text, that explanation is clearly not his purpose ; 
ho propounds no new readings, nor discusses those of 
other commentators. Excepting a page of advertise- 
ment, he gives nothing by way of remark upon the 
original, or the matters connected with the history of 
the cause ; and the postscript concerning Sicily is so 
avowedly unconnected with the body of the work, that 
lie apologizes for introducing it. We are reduced, 
therefore, to the necessity of concluding that his view 
in this publication, is to clothe the two celebrated 
orations in an English dress, and exhibit a specimen 
either of Eoman eloquence to those who are ignorant 
of Ijatin or of English diction applied to the topics 
and sentences — in a word to the composition — of the 
Homan orator. An adventure more alarming to such 
as have well studied the original, and arc masters of 


* The in'o lat^t Pleadings of Marcus Tullius Cicero against Cains Verres. 
Translated and illustrated with Notes. Uy Charles Kelsall, lOsq., aii- 
tlior of a letter from Athens. To -whieli is added, a Tostseript, contaiu- 
in;< Remarks on the State of Modern Sicily, 8vo, pp. 370. White, 
London, 1812. 
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the comparative niceties of the two languages, cannot 
easily be conceived, unless perhaps the translation of 
Tacitus or the Georgies — which seems to be quite 
impossible. Wc suspect that Mr. Kclsall’s literary 
courage would be somewhat diminished by a more 
intimate acquaintance with the tongues which it is the 
nature of a design like his to bring into contrast and 
competition. A few words may be premised upon both 
parts of the design. 

The object of enabling mere English readers to taste 
the beauties of ancient oratory, seems scarcely worth 
the pains which it requires. For, in the first place, 
there are not many persons who care much for ancient 
oratory, to whom it is not accessible in the original 
languages, — a remark peculiarly applicable to the 
Latin : and then it is clear that the success of this 
attempt must be necessarily very limited, since the 
most exquisite translation, one which should be both 
perfectly close and perfectly English, would after all 
be only English oratory, in the part of rhetoric which 
consists of diction strictly so called. But it is plain 
that in order to enter into the spirit of the original 
thus far, in order to relish all its beauties, save those 
peculiar to the Latin, not merely a perfect translation 
would be required, but such a knowledge of customs, 
history, institutions — ^in short, of everything belonging 
to the Homans, except their language — as can scarcely 
be expected to exist in any one ignorant of that lan- 
guage. Without such a knowledge, however, the best 
possible translation must be a motley work in most 
cases ; a production full of incongruity, and neither a 
Latin sj)cech nor an English one. 

The other object then seems to be the only one 
which deserves much attention; and, doubtless, there 
is a good deal to interest us in the experiment upon 
the genius of the two languages. The point is to show 
how tlie ancient orator would have expressed himself 
ha4 everything been as it was in Home, except the 
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language, and to sec how near an English speech we 
can come, by skilful translation. As this must be a 
mere experiment on language, there can be no advan- 
tage in choosing subjects which tend to perplex it, by 
presenting forms of expression peculiar to ancient 
times. Nor, indeed, where the plan is to obtain a piece 
which will read as nearly as possible like an English 
speech, ought we to take one, the topics of wliicli 
must perpetually remind us that it is a translation. 
The manners of the nations of antiquity were so differ- 
ent from ours — their religious systems, more especially, 
present such a contrast — and their mythology exer- 
cised so constant an influence upon tlieir feelings and 
habits of thinking, that scarcely any of their oratori- 
cal compositions can be found which will not in some 
passages, translate it I'low we may, foridbly, and rather 
violently, recall to us its ancient origin, not merely 
by references to peculiar customs, but by the tone of 
sentiment that pervades them. Actions arc observed 
to rouse the old orator’s feelings, and events to interest 
him, which to us appear neaidy indiflFcrcnt, or such, at 
least, as would not bear to be dwelt upon before a 
modern audience. Many things with the Greeks and 
Homans most venerable, have not merely lost their 
sanctity in our eyes, but present contemptible, and 
even ludicrous ideas to us : hence, any allusion to 
them, or any expression qf the feelings connected with 
them, or even a reference to the habits of thinking 
which those feelings have produced, must have an 
operation most unpropitious to the project which we 
arc now contemplating. Yet something may be done 
by a sort of sympathy, where such passages arc very 
splendid in execution, and do not occur at every step : 
wo may work ourselves into a temporary state of feel- 
ing, similar to that of the orator and his audience; 
and, at all events, their infrequent recurrence may 
prevent any serious interruption of the design. Hut, 
surely, to select orations almost entirely composed of 
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them, — founded altogether on the peculiarities of the 
classical manners, — perpetually addressed to feelings 
which no modern can, without an effort of recollection, 
a commentary, a history, and a pause, enter into, and 
which he must be a scholar to understand at all, — is 
to adopt the precaution best adapted to secure the 
failure of the experiment. It is erpially obvious, that 
to take for translation a speech more interesting for 
the substance than the composition, — valuable rather 
on account of the facts detailed in it, and the light which 
it throws upon ancient times, than for its rhetorical 
excellence, — is sacrificing the object which we are sup- 
posing to be in view, and recurring to the other, first 
mentioned, in its most questionable shape ; there being 
little chance of finding persons ignorant of the original 
language, especially if it be Latin, yet so much in- 
terested in the concerns of those who spoke it, as to 
search after them among the remains of their oratory, 
instead of consulting histories and didactic treatises. 

These remarks apj^ly, Ave much fear, Avith no ordi- 
nary force, to the Avork before us; the production 
certainly of a sensible and accomplished man, and one 
Avhoso opportunities appear to have been enviable of 
observing the remains of ancient art; a man, too, 
whose turn of mind, and cast of sentiment, avc have 
every inclination to approve, from all the specimens of 
them that. a2)pcar in his Avritings. (Jur first objection 
to his book is, that he has chosen the Avroiig orations. 

It cannot be doubted, tliat, in the conduct of the 
great cause ag^dnst Verres, Cicero displayed the Avhole 
resources of his genius, lie AA^as in the prime of life ; 
he had the novelty to stimulate him of af)pearing for 
the first time as an accuser; he had, by a previous 
successful conflict, obtained the uncontrolled manage- 
ment of the impeachment; it Av^as a child of his own 
care from the beginning. In collecting the materials, 
he had, as nearly .as possible, been an eyo-Avitness of 
the facts ; he had arranged the cause Avitli a vicAV to 
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liis own exertions; lie had an audience of all that was 
noble, enlightened, virtuous, or refined, from every 
part of Italy ; he addressed a tribunal at once popular 
and select ; his clients were the oppressed people of a 
mighty province, in importance rivalling the imperial 
state ; but, above all, he had such a subject, so copi- 
ous, so various, so abounding, with the very topics 
which an orator would fancy to give his talents their 
full scope, that it was scarcely a merit to handle it 
with eloquence. Such a wonderful combination of 
circumstances never yet prepared the field for the 
triumphs of the art; — so grand an occasion for the 
display of forensic power, will, in all likelihood, never 
again exist. It is enough to say, that the orator 
surpassed by his execution the singular excellence of 
his materials ; and, instead of being overwhelmed by 
their magnitude, only drew from thence the means of 
another perfection, in the skill and discretion of his 
selection. So at least all appears upon paper. But it 
abates somewhat of the interest which wo feel in this 
renowned cause, to reflect that, with a trifling cxcej)- 
tion, it exists on paper merely; and that none of the 
orations against Verres were delivered but the first, 
which is only a short and general introduction to the 
subject.* Among the rest, the two which Mr. Kclsall 
has translated, were written only, and were published 
after Verres had brought the whole affair to a close, 
as far as judicial proceedings wxre concerned, by 
going into voluntary exile. Here, then, is our first 
objection to Mr. Kelsalls choice. It appears that the 
ancients so highly veperated the oratorical art, and 
Avere so much in the habit of regarding it as an art, 
and its productions as Avorks extremely artificial, that 
they saw nothing absurd in Avhat has among us become 
almost proverbially ridiculous, “ a speech intended to 
have been spoken.” They had not, moreover, the 

* The Divinaiio^ of course, wc pass over, as not belonging properly to 
the case. 
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other fixcilitles of publication which the press gives us ; 
and, referring everything to their ordinary mode of 
communication, in popular meetings, they wrote and 
published speeches pretty much as our modern orators 
sometimes speak pamphlets ; and would probably have 
held a speech made for the sake of being published, in 
as great ridicule as we do one that is published with- 
out having been delivered. Even the grand Philippic 
itself, the “ conspicuce divina Philippica famce,'' * was 
in this predicament ; and there seems some reason to 
doubt whether the finest of all his orations, the p)'^o 
Milone, could have been delivered more than in form, 
under the circumstances of tumult and disorder which 
marked the day. Now, to pass over other considera- 
tions, with the knowledge of these particulars, nothing 
can be more grating to a modern reader, whose idea 
of eloquence is that of something natural, heartfelt, 
inartificial, and extemporaneous, than the manifest con- 
viction of using artifice and preparation, which the 
orator incurs as often as we come to a passage only 
adapted to a speech, and still more in those instances 
where he had anticipated spmething which was to 
happen while he went on, and provided himself witli 
an extemporaneous burst for the occasion. There are 
few passages of any merit or distinction, Avhich do not 
fall withiii the first part of the observation ; but we 
confine ourselves to the more glaring absurdity, as it 
strikes modern readers, of those passages that belong 
to the latter description. Superiori omni oratione ” 
(says Cicero, in the Oratio Frumentaria, alluding to 
one which was no more delivered than that speech 
itself) “ perattentos vestros anirnos habuimus : id fuit 
nobis gratum admodum.”f The judges appear to have 
continued equally attentive to the end ; for, in the De 

* Voheris a prima quoi proxima — a fonn of expression which we do 
not criticise because accustomed to it as J uvenal’s ; yet no modern poet 
durst use so lame and prosaic a mode of reckoning to fill up his metre. 

f Act, II., lib. 3, c. 5. 
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Suppliciis, wc find him acknowledging again, Quseso, 
ut fecistis adhuc, diligenter attendite.” * 

So in the Second Philippic, which was written with 
the intention of not being published for some time, and 
certainly never meant to be spoken at all, sitting at 
his Formian Villa, he complains of Antony for filling 
the place in which ho is speaking with armed men, 
and alludes to the senate being held in the temple of 
Concord, t which draws from him a passionate ex- 
clamation; and he afterwards gives a lively picture 
of the effects of his statement upon Antony, present 
and suffering under it. Ho is first terrified when a 
particular topic is mentioned : “ Non dissimulat Patres 
Conscripti; apparet esse commotum — sudat — pallet, 
quidlibet, mode ne nausect, faciat, quod in porticu 
Minutia fecit.” J Then after going through the topic, 
he mentions the effects which it had 2)rodiiccd ; “ Num 
expectas dum te stimulis fodiam? llxc to, si iillam 
partem habes sensds lacerat, hsec cruentat oratio.” 
The Romans regarding an oration as we do a dramatic 
performance, in the light of a composition professedly 
prepared most elaborately, were probably no more 
offended with such marks of art, than ^v^e arc in read- 
ing the dialogue and stage directions of a play. But 
anything that impresses upon onr minds the idea of 

(jettuxj np'^ anything theatrical, is so far from being 
tolerated in a speech, that we are thus wont to charac- 
terize it by names drawn from the stage, and never 
fail to feel disgusted with its introduction into the 
business of real life. 

It appears somewhat doubtful to us whether iMr. 
Kelsall had obtained a very accurate knowledge of the 
history of the cause against Verres, when he began 
his Translatioi^s ! Certainly some things occur in the 
first of the two, which look as if he thought they had 
been actually delivered. Towards the beginning of 

• Act, II., lib. 5, c. 17. t Phil II., c. 8. 


X Ibid, c. 34. 
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the De Signis, speaking of two statues, Cicero says 
they were called Canephorsc; and proceeds as if lie 
had forgotten the artist’s name, and was reminded of 
it : ' sed, earum artificem, quern ? quemnain ? recto 
admones, Polyclctum esse dicebant.” * In the note to 
this passage (p. 116), our author observes, Here, 
probably, some one reminded Cicero of the name of 
the sculptor Avhereas it is only one of the artifices to 
which we have been alluding, and of which the same 
oration affords a similar example, in the passage where 
he affects to bo reminded, by a ring of Piso’s, of some- 
thing which he had almost forgotteii.t The translator, 
however, has in another place committed a similar 
mistake in a more serious manner. It is where Cicero, 
arguing upon evidence, contends vehemently, and in 
abrupt sentences, that he has the most irrefragable 
proofs of Verres having carried the statue of Mercury 
away, and insists that it is in vain for him to deny it. 
“ PubliciD littcroo sunt,” he says, deportatum esse 
Mercurium Messanam sumptd publico, ilicunt qnanti ; 
prsofuisse huic nogotio publico legatum Polcain. Quid? 
is ubi est? prmsto est: testis estl Proagori Sopatri 
jussd. Quis est hie? qui ad statuam adstrictus est. 
Quid? is ubi est? testis est. Vidistis hominem et 
verba ejus audistis.”^ Our author supposes Poleas 
and Sopatcr to be actually called as witnesses, and 
examined during this part of the speech. He trans- 
lates it thus : ‘‘ There are written documents, and I 
do proclaim, that tlie Mercury was transported to 
Messana. They ask for how much? 1 say that 
Poleas was commissioned to do it. Where is Poleas ? 
Here he is, listen to his testimony.” {Here Poleas is 
hr ought to the bar, and says, “ It was removed by 
order of Sopater the Mayor.”) Where is he who 

♦ Act. II., lib. 4, c. 3. 

f Ibid, lib. 4, c. 20. Quintilian mentions both these passages as 
examples of the same figure, IX., 2, 

t Ib., c. 42. 
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was stmppcd to the statue ? Call him in. Listen to 
his deposition.” {Here Sopater probably gave Ids 
deposition; and having done so, left the Court.) 
‘‘You have seen the man, and heard his testimony.” — 
(P. 68.) Now tlic whole of this is mere imagination, 
founded in mistakes of the sense, and humoured by 
twisting and adding to the text. The orator clearly 
asks all these questions, and answers tliem himself. 
He had been immediately before giving the history of 
Sopater’s ill treatment; and coming to grapple witli 
the argument upon the proof that Verres had carried 
away the statue, he shoAvs it to be complete in all its 
parts. The passage should run as followsi; for there 
arc almost as many faults as words in Mr. Kelsall’s 
version : — “ The despatches state that the jMcrcury was 
conveyed to Messana at the public expense; they tell 
us the amount ; they inform us that Polcas Avas publicly 
deputed to superintend this business. What Poleas? 
and Avhere is he ? He is here, he is a Avitness. Hut 
Sopater the magistrate gave the orders ? Who is he ? 
Why, the very man who Avas bound to the statue! 
Wlicre is he? lie too is a Avitricss; and you have 
yourselves seen him, and heard his evidence!” — It 
argues no common inattention in our author to have 
fallen into this blunder; for in the part immediately 
preceding, Cicero refers scA'^eral times to Sopater as 
having already given his evidence (see c. 39 and 40) ; 
and professes to give his account of the treatment of 
Soj)atcr from tlie evidence. Wc Avill venture to say, 
that in the Avholc of tlie unspoken speeches against 
Verres there is no such fiction as Mr. Kelsall’s 
translation here imputes to Cicero, that of suffering 
a Avitness to bo called, and to give a particular 
deposition. In fact, the only evidence introduced in 
the course of these orations, consists of documentary 
evidence, read by the officer of the court: cither 
despatches, or accounts, or depositions taken in Sicily, 
or those taken in the first action — a reference to 
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which last he evidently makes in the passage^ above. 
We are pretty sure, indeed, that no one can read these 
orations without being convinced that Cicero purposely 
relied on the evidence already adduced ; for though he 
several times affirms that he has witnesses to carry his 
case farther, he holds this to be quite superfluous, after 
the body of proof already adduced. This is clearly 
the course which his excellent judgment would have 
pointed, out, even if the orations had been delivered; 
but how much more expedient was it to roly on that 
evidence alone, when he was only writing against 
Verres speeches never to be spoken, and without the 
moans of ^oing beyond the testimony already ad- 
duced? In another passage {note 36, p. 132), our 
author appears still to treat these orations as having 
been delivered ; but at the end of the notes to the De 
Supj^liciis, that is, in the last two pages of the work, 
he states the fact as it really was. One is almost 
tempted to suspect that this important circumstance 
had till then escaped him. 

Another objection to the choice of these orations, is 
their length. The experiment would have been much 
more conveniently tried upon a smaller scale. They 
arc in fact the two longest of all Cicero's orations. In 
the space occupied by one of them, he might have 
included four or five of the most finished orations; 
those too which are less encumbered with details, and 
the beauties of which consist more especially in the 
composition. 

But the radical objection to the choice of these 
specimens is derived from the nature of their subjects. 
That both of them are monuments of the transcendent 
genius of the master, and that their workmanship is 
exquisitely perfect, even in the parts least attractive to 
ordinary modern readers, we readily admit. But with 
a reference to the design of making that which shall 
as nearly as possible resemble an English speech, both 
subjects are faulty. The Romans regarded the statues 
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and pictures of their gods, the chief object of Verres’s 
pillage, with religious veneration ; and accordingly that 
pillage was viewed also as sacrilege. The vehemence 
of the orator, therefore, in exposing it, and the im- 
portance attached by him to every minute particular 
respecting the fate of each work, cannot fail to appear 
excessive in our eyes. Nothing can more clearly show 
the difference of the feelings with which the original 
and the translation must be read by those to whom 
they are respectively addressed than the peroration of 
the whole cause. It consists of apostrophes or prayers 
to all the deities, to direct the judges in their deter- 
mination: but the topics by which he implores them 
are almost entirely drawn from the injuries offered 
to their statues and temples by Verres. ITis most 
enormous crimes — crimes that in all ages, and in 
every form into which society can be moulded, must 
excite equal horror — scarcely afford the matter of a 
single adjuration. If they are alluded to, it is in 
passing on to the matter more personally interesting 
to the gods and goddesses, and therefore more awful 
to the feelings of the audience. vSo it is in various 
other parts of these orations; where, after Avorking 
our feelings up to the highest pitch, by the finest 
painting of vicious excesses and their miserable effects, 
the whole is wound up Avitli Avhat to us seems a pure 
anticlimax, a disrespect to some “ Nymph of the Grot.” 

The De Suppliciis, which comprehends, in fact, the 
naval and military administration of Verres, as well as 
his cruelties, affords certainly a Avider field, and pre- 
sents us with ncAV topics of permanent and universal 
interest. Yet there are few passages of it that do not 
in some particulars address themselves to feelings in 
Avhich a modern reader can partake very little. The 
severity of Roman manners in some points, hoAv lax 
soever in others, stamped a peculiar odium upon 
certain acts, to us merely indifferent. Other things, 
which Ave either consider as innocent, or at most 
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regard as excusable levities, were proscribed as con- 
trary to that capricious, but stern decorum, the viola- 
tion of which sliockcd their feelings more than the 
greatest enormities. Hence, such deviations arc re- 
prehended by the orator with a gravity which to us 
seems ludici'ous; and even if we can get over that 
sensation, they are placed in such a manner upon the 
scale of dclirupicncics as to jar with our most rooted 
feelings. When he is making the fixthcr of Verres 
sum uj) his iniquities at the close of one noted division 
of the oration, the first acts enumerated arc those of 
culpable negligence — the next of official corruption; 
tlieii follows the connivance at and protection of piracy; 
then the judicial murder of citizens in furtherance of 
his collusion with the pirates ; and after these enor- 
mities follow those of inviting matrons to a banquet, 
and appearing in public with a long purple robe. 
This last crihic is frequently insisted upon, and the 
denunciation of it composes the chief part of that 
famous passage, so much praised by Quintilian for its 
picturesque effect in one place, and for its uncommon 
dignity in another : ‘‘ Stetit soleatns prmtor populi 
llomani, cum pallio purpurco, tunicaque talari, mulier- 
cula nixus in litorc.'’* No ti^anslation can be given of 
this, which sliall have any pretensions to the climax, 
as well as dignity of the original ; though certainly 
Mr. Kclsall docs not lessen the difficulty by disjointing 
it, and throwing in his favourite '"My Lords” there 
being, by the way, no "judices” in the original. The 
harshness of the Koman feelings on many subjects 
presents still more grating passages. There is no 
more vehement declamation in the whole speech than 
that against his sparing a pirate’s life ; and this not 
because the motive of the clemency was corru])t, but 
because it was intolerable that an enemy of the Roman 
name should be suffered to live longer than was 


• Act. II., lib. 5, c. 33. 
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absolutely necessary. His chief topic is, that even tlie 
general who obtains a triumph only keeps the hostile 
captains, ut, his per triumphum ductis, pulcherrimum 
spectaculuin, fructumquc victorise populus lloinanus 
j)erclperc possit — and then, the instant the car sets 
out from- the forum, they are flung into prison, and 
put to death, — the which seems to give the orator 
a wonderful satisfaction.* Yet. we presume no one 
but an Indian orator would now venture on such a 
topic. 

But this adoration of the majesty of tlio Homan 
people, is the diversity which most frequently and 
most violently offends the modern reader; indeed, it 
runs through almost every part of the oration. Thus, 
after describing the corrupt intrigue by which Clco- 
nienes was entrusted with the fleet (for the same 
reason that Uriah was placed in the front of the 
battle), he breaks out into an ungovernable transport, 
and all because this Clcomenes was a Syracusan, He 
asks where he is to begin upon such a shocking sub- 
ject; and after the most passionate strain of inter- 
rogation, and aipostrophizing Verres, he exclaims, “ 0 
dii immortales ? Quid? si harum ipsarum civitatum 
navibus,’’ &c. — ‘‘ Syracusanus Cleomenes jussus est 
imperare ? Non ornnis honos, ab isto dignitatis, a'qui- 
tatis, ofliciique sublatus est?” — and therewithal con- 
tinues the topic in new details. The oration is, indeed, 
planned with a direct reference to this national feeling ; 
which, far from exciting our sympathy, is to the modern 
reader almost as intolerable as it must have been to 
the unhappy sufferers under it. Having gone through 
Verres’s maladministration in all its branches — his 
peculation, extortion, and cruelties ; having described 
scenes of cold-blooded murder, to which we verily 
believe Rome alone could ever furnish a parallel ; 
after leading us through scenes, in which, among other 


* Act. II., lib. 5, c. 30. 
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sights, wc behold wretched parents dragged to the 
place where their children are tortured, that they 
may be compelled by their entreaties to purchase with 
their wealth the relief, that is, the death of the suf- 
ferers, — he conies to something far surpassing all this, 
and which, therefore, he reserves for the last place, 
and makes a distinct head of. What went before, he 
sa^^s, he had received in trust from the Sicilians ; but 
he now comes to those topics qum non recepta, sed 
innata, ncque dclata ad me, sed in animo sens^tqiie moo 
penitus afftxa atque insita.’’ Such, it seems, was the 
IVa^tor’s ‘‘furor, sceleris et audacim comes;” such the 
“amentia quao istius effrenatum* animum importun- 
ainque naturam oppressit,” that he ordered lioman 
citizens to bo flogged ; nay, some were put to deatli in 
prison by his sentence of condemnation. Nor docs the 
orator inquire with what justice ; that seems to make 
no part of the aggravation; it is, that Verres would 
not listen to the famous plea of “ Clvls Roinaaas 
sum ; ” which proved an eftcctual security all over the 
world. But is there any worse act of frenzy to bo 
conceived ? It seems Verres lias even surpassed this, 
by a deed reserved for the close of the speech imme- 
diately before the peroration, but of such a nature, 
that when first related to Cicero, he thought he should 
not dare to make use of it ; and now that he has made 
up his mind to relate it, he knows not “ qua vi vocis, 
qua gravitate verhorum, quo dolore animi” he shall 
tell it. Therefore, as no words can exaggerate it, ho 
thinks best to state it simply, and let it speak to their 
hearts. It seems Verres had first flogged, and then 
crucifled a Roman citizen. The consummate orator, 
indeed, breaks his word, as to telling the story simply, 
for he involves it in such a burst of eloquence, as wc 
shall in vain seek to parallel, except in his own works. 
In the whole, not merely of these orations, hut of 
antiquity, is there no piece which exceeds tliis in 
dignity, and at the same time in the rapid and fervid 
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torrent of the composition. It is a storehouse from 
whence the finest examples of almost every kind of 
figure have been drawn : and yet more wonderful than 
the boldness and propriety of those figures is the 
beautiful and judicious disposition of them. Nor is 
there a doubt that the admirable discretion of the 
passage crowns the whole, and exemplifies tlie orator s 
own rule, the golden canon of the art, that whatever 
does not promote the main object of the oration is to 
be rejected as a deformity, how fair soever it be to the 
eye ; for, having called to our recollection what were 
the feelings of the Romans on such subjects, we cannot 
question the prodigious effect wliicli such a passage 
must have had upon them if delivered. Yet with all 
these temptations to the task, we have no hesitation 
in pronouncing the translation of this great specimen 
impossible, were it for no other reason but because an 
l^inglish reader has not the feelings and associations to 
which •almost every word of it appeals. The leading 
idea of the cross and crucifixion, and consequently the 
Avords that convey it, arc consecrated by religious 
associations : the inviolable nature of a Roman citizen, 
his inexpressible dignity in the eyes of barbarians, can 
only, in modern times, be felt by white colonists in the 
West Indies. Whatever feelings Ave may have of this 
topic are merely reflex, the result of thinking and 
effort and recollection. 

We have been seduced into so long a disquisition 
on these points, that we must hurry over the other 
general remarks Avhicli present themselves, and only 
observe, that the vehemence Avhich distinguishes the 
finer parts ‘of these orations, is another reason against 
having selected them. Ancient eloquence, in general, 
deals much more in exclamation than our subdued 
and northern temperament can bear. We somovhat 
resemble those Romans Avho piqued themselves on a 
close imitation of the chaste Attic stylo, and carried it 
so far as to become" cold rather than chaste, and thus 
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to lose all resemblance with their models.* The best 
kind of oration, then, to translate, would bo one of 
less vehement and abrupt passion than those against 
Verres, which have the fervour of Koman declamation 
in peculiar excess. 

We now come to the more important question, in 
what manner , our author has attempted a task thus 
infinitely difficult — what approaches he has made 
towards a success clearly unattainable. In order to 
execute well a translation undertaken with tlio views 
in question, a person must not only know Latin 
tliorouglily, but English ; and, moreover, he must be 
himself an orator. This is (piite essential ; as much so 
as it is for a translator of Latin poetry to be a poet. 
Wo much fear it will be found that Mr. Kclsall has 
niistaken his forte, as well as his book, and appears in 
the light of one who, unable to write verses, should 
translate a part of Virgil, and choose for his part the 
second Georgic. We should conclude, from aay one 
page of his book, that he never had turned his attention 
to the art of oratory. To say that he has utterly 
failed in rendering the De Snppliciis, then, is only 
like telling one who handles a violin for the first time, 
that lie does not make it “ discourse music.’' W e 
mean no further disrespect to Mr. Kelsall than this. 
Ills work is not a volume of English eloquence ; and 
if he wrote it with any other design, our criticism does 
not touch him. To give instances of this (uirdiiial 
defect would be endless. We shall select one or two 
of the most noted passages, and see how he has treated 
them, observing that he has the peculiar bad fortune 
to be guilty of mistranslations in some of the most 
critical parts, and sometimes to commit at the same 
moment another mistake, still more common in these 
pages, the introduction of a ludicrous or undignified 
English expression. 

* Cicero, in his Brufus, rallies them pleasantly, by saj inj^, “Let them he 
as Attic as they please, I expect the benches to empty as soon as they beyiii.” 
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The first shall be that celebrated climax and per- 
sonification : — 

“ Facinus est vinciri civem Komanum : Scelus verborari ; 
propc parricidiuin, nccari : quid dicaiii in cruceni tolli ? Verbo 
satis digiio tain nefaria res appollari nnllo modo potest. Non 
fuit bis omnibus iste contentus. Spectet, inquit, patriain ; in 
conspectu leguin libertatisque moriatur. Non tu hoc loco 
Gavium, non unnm homincm, ncscio fjucin^ civem llonuinum, 
sed communem libertatis et civitatis causam in ilium cruciatum 
ct crueem egisti.” 

Our author thus renders it : — 

“ It is contrary to law that a Roman citizen be bound ; it is 
a crime to submit him to stripes ; it is almost parriciilc to put 
him to death : What can I say if he be crucified ? So nefarious 
a deed cannot be expressed in adequate language. But he was 
not content with the inlliction of all these punishmenU ; ^ Let 
him die^' he cries, ‘as he beholds his native shores; let him die 
in the presence of his own laws — of liberty.’ It was not here 
that you crucified Gavius, nor any Roman citizen ; you nailed 
to the cross the common cause of Liberty and of the Republic.” 

Now, here is both omission and redundancy. The 
words in italics in the Latin are left out in the transla- 
tion, while for the words similarly printed in the latter, 
there is no authority in the former. The meaning is 
misconceived in other parts. Civitatis is evidently 
here the right of citizenship in the abstract; legum, 
libertatisque i are not his own : and “ It was not 
here,"' &c., is equally wrong ; the original is, “ It was 
not Oavius^' &c. But though this is by no means 
one of Mr. K.’s worst passages, our objection to it 
is general. Perhaps the following comes somewhat 
nearer a mark, necessarily removed to an unapproach- 
able distance : — 

“ It is criminal to bind a Roman citizen — ^it is a wickedness 
to scourge him — to put him to death is all but parricide — What 
shall we say if he be crucified? Language has no name for so 
flagrant an enormity. Yet did not all this satisfy that man. 
‘ Let him be placed in view of his country,’ he cries ; ‘ let his 
dying looks be turned towards liberty and the laws ! ’ It was not 

M 
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Gavins ; it was not an obscure individual ; it was not a single 
Roiiiati citizen ; but the common cause of freedom, and of all 
the citizens of Rome, that you there crucified and tortured.” 

The next shall be a passage of singularly beautiful 
diction in the original : — 

“ Homines tenues, obscuro loco nati, navi^ant : adeunt ad ea 
loca qine nunquam an tea viderunt ; ubi neque noti esse iis quo 
venerunt, ne(ine semjier cum co^nitoribus esse possimt. blac 
una tamen fiducia eivitatis non modo apud nostros ma^istratus 
fjiii ct legurn et exist iinationis periculo continentur, iieipie apud 
cives solum Romanos (pii et sermonis, et juris, et inultavum 
rerum societate juncti sunt, fore so tutos arbitral! tur ; sed 
quocunque veiierint, banc sibi rein pra;sidio speraiit futurain.” 

Our autlior translates it thus : — 

“ Men of small prop(*rty, born in an obscure jilace, traverse 
the seas, and touch at places which they never bclore saw, 
who are neither able to inak(‘ it knowui wbence they (“ame, nor 
can they be always recognized : they are nevertheless thinking 
themselves secure by conlidiug in the protection of the name of 
Rome ; — not merely from our magistrate's, who arc obligated by 
law and other risks of losing reputation — not merely from 
Roman citizens, who an*, connected with them by language, 
laws, commerce*. ; —but whcrev(‘r they go, they believe that this 
name alone, will allbrd them protection.” 

First, as to the Latin : Obscuro loco nati is not 
‘‘ born in an obscure place,'' but men in an humble 
condition, Qao is whither, not whence, Cognitores 
means vouchers, or sureties, not jjei-sons who recognize. 

The following is our author’s translation of the fine 
passage where he closes the account of the murders 
committed in the hope of su})pressing evidence ; — 

“ AVho was so callous, so inexorable, but you alone ; as not 
to be adccted at their misery, age, and condition? Was there 
any one who could refrain from tears? AVho did not think 
that the calamity came home to them, and that the fortune of 
all was endangered? They arc decapitated. You exult and 
triumph in their groans . you rejoice that the witnesses of your 
avarice? are out of the way. You was mistaken, Verres, you 
was vehemently mi.staken, if you imagined that the spots of 
your depredations and iniquities could be washed out by the 
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blood of our innocent friends. You was hurried headlong by- 
frenzy, in thinking that the. wounds occasioned by your avarice 
could be healed by your cruel proscriptions.” 

Tlic spirit of tlio original is here flattened in every 
line; thus avaritice. vulaera crudeUtatis remediis 
mnare” is an epigram wholly lost by the translator. 
“ Omnium (jemitu'' certainly refers to the bystanders, 
not the victims. Decapitate is a very bad phrase. 
Diirus and ferreus are ill rendered by callous; and 
hihumanus by inexorable. Illo tempore is omitted. 
The passage may bo better given thus ; — ■ 

“ AVho was tlu^re at that moment, of so hard, so iron a 
nature — what creature except yourself alone so inhuman, as not 
to be touched with the venerable age, the illustrio\is rank, the 
cruel siiileriugs, of those wretched men? Who could refrain 
from weeping, or fail to see in their fate a kindred destiny 
and a common danger? They are beheaded. You exult, you 
triumph in the midst of the groans which everywhere arise; you 
I'cjoice in having got rid of the witnesses to your extortif)ns. 
You deceived yourself, Verres, you egregiously deceived your- 
self, if yon hoped to wash out the stain.*’ of your rapine and 
profligacy with the blood of our unofrending allies ! Il(‘.adlong 
in fr(*nzy must you have been borne, to hincy that cruelty 
could heal over the wounds which avarice had iutlictedi” 

Tho last instance shall be from that beautiful pas- 
sage wliero he describes tlie steep and diflicult path 
by which he is forced to rise in the state, and con- 
trasts it with the hereditary eminence of his supposed 
audience; complaining, too, of the cold and unkind 
trcatiHOiit which men of his rank were accustomed to 
experience from the aristocracy. It is diflicult to read 
this passage without being reminded of Mr. Burke’s 
ccl(d)ratcd letter, in which ho says, ‘‘ I was not swad- 
dled and rocked and dandled into a legislator : Nitor 
in adversim, is the motto for a man like me.”* The 


* Worics. 8vo edition. Vol. viii , 28. See, too, a striking remark in 
one of the volumes just published, 'fe-ipecting the constant suspicions of 
having some interest in view, to which liis zeal exposed him. — IX., 155. 
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whole is worthy of being compared with the original 
Latin. Mr. K.’s translation is not like either. 

“ Some one, perchance, will ask, Will you then undergo this 
labour? Will you brave the enmities of so many individuals? 
Certainly I do not court their hatred. But I am not to act as 
those noblemen irlio receive with indifference the henejils heaped 
upon them by the Roman people. I must run a very different 
course in this commonwealth. 

“We have lately witnessed L. Fimbria, C. Marius, and C. 
Ccclius, .contending, with no moderate share of exertion and 
enmity, to arrive at those honours which you have attained by 
trivial occupations and neglect. This is the path I intend to 
tread ; these are the examples 1 purpose to follow. We see how 
much the virtue and industry of hea<ls of families is obnoxious 
to the envy and hatred of certain nobles. If we cast our eyes 
ever so little askance, snares are immediately at hand : If we 
disclose any grounds for the suspicion of guilt, wounds must 
be received. We see we must be ever on our guard, ever on 
the alert. Are these then enmities? let them be braved. Are 
these then labours? let them be undergone. Indeed, occult 
and secret Initrcds are more to be dreaded than declared and 
manifest. Scarcely do any nobles look upon our exertions with 
a favourable eye. It is impossible, with all our endeavours, to 
attract their good-will. As if disjoined by nature and s[)ecics, 
so are they abhorrent of us in will and disposition.” 

The whole meaning of the original is here lost. The 
lines in Italics are a perversion of the sense. The 
Latin is, “Non idem mihi licet quod iis qiii nobili 
generi nati sunt, quibus omnia populi Romani benc- 
ficia dormieiitibus deferuntur : longc alia mihi lege in 
hac civitate et conditione vivenduin est.” To call novi 
homines, heads of families, is absurd ; he must mean 
founders of families. “ Suspicioni aut criminV is 
suspicion or charge, not “ suspicion of guilt.” 

Although we certainly do not accuse the author of 
ignorance of Latin, yet Ids carelessness docs most 
frequently subject him to suspicions of this sort. Thus, 
in p. 248, he renders commemoratio mei nominis,” 
“ the remembrance of my name,” in the supposed 
address of Verress fiither; whereas it is plainly the 
“ mention” of it by the unhappy Avr etches whom he 
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was torturing. In p. 214, "'vir accumheret nemo 
prmter ipsiim et prmtextatum filium” is rendered, 
apparently in order to introduce a bull, as well as a 
false translation, “ no man but himself and his son, a 
more youth, had access to him,’* instead of no man 
sat down to table.” In p. 210, pcene damnatns'' is 
turned into even in the jatvs of damnation,'^ by a 
still more absurd blunder ; and in p. 22G, “ importuni 
tyranni” is rendered by “ an importunate” tyrant, 
instead of ‘‘ restless” He is not by any means care- 
ful in the readings of the original which he adopts, 
and frequently throws away the most accredited emen- 
dations of the Ernesti edition, which he yet seems 
generally to use. In p. 215, he retains the enumera- 
tion of mules, tents, and corn, among the classes of 
TEusoNS, as qumstors, lieutenants, &e., whom the orator 
is proposing as fitter than Cleomenes to command a 
fleet. — VuL Ed. Ern., ad Act II., lib. 5, c. 82. And 
in p. 234, he keeps the unmeaning words rejected by 
the same excellent commentator, “ et recte nihil vidc- 
tur,” that he may translate them in troth they can- 
not.” — VuL lilrn., ib., c. 34. 

After all, however, it is with his English that we 
find most fault. Perhaps the very title-page, and 
certainly the dedication, give but a slender hope of 
seeing justice done to Cicero. Why should our Eng- 
lish ideas be confounded with the name of pleadings, 
when orations was at hand — and, as if to make it 
worse, printed in black letter ? The dedication of nine 
lines, to Sir S. Romilly, contains two, if not three 
errors in language. He addresses that eminent person 
as the enemy of Verrine proceedings,” and of all 
sinister practices, whether “ behind the shop-board 
or the Exchequer” — probably meaning the counter; 
shop-board is the scat appropriated to tailors. But 
these • are trifles. Of the language of the translation 
itself we have given specimens, and those among the 
best in the book. Every delicate passage is sure to 
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be interrupted with something that grates and jars. 
Are the names of liberty, &c., to be addressed ? — it is 
‘‘ 0 the dear name of liberty ! O the excellent laws 
of our republic ! 0 the Porcian, &:c. O the power of 

the Tribunes,” (p. 263); much as Hostess Quicldy says, 

0 the father!'' If any exclamation is made on the 
torments of the prisoners, it is, ‘‘0 their unhappy 
destiny! 0 their insupportable agonies!” — p. 236. 
Then, , in the 2d page, Verres is already “ that 
fellow” — ‘‘Sod *rrichercule, judices” is “ But, in troth, 
iny lords,” p. 271; — arid delecto consilio'' is this 
honourable court” — Ibid. Modern phrases are most 
injudiciously used. Thus, verdict passim, and four times 
in one page, p. 175; lectica is always a lettiga; and 
we liave speronaras passim ; feluccas, p. 208 ; cash, 
p. 201 ; ridicule, p. 180 (reticulum) ; hondon, p. 187. 
These things are not trifling in a work of mere com- 
position. Wc repeat once more, that if Mr. Kelsall had 
any otlicr plan in view, our remarks are at an end. 

After contemplating the rich remains of ancient 
elocpicnce, through which this work has carried us, 
wc arc not unnaturally led from reflecting on the 
kind of feelings which it addressed, and the effects 
it produced, to consider its mere external qualities or 
accompaniments. Wo do not mean to enter upon the 
vexata> qiuvstlo of the tones and delivery, whether 
the orators were not, in the finer passages at least, 
in the habit of using somewhat of recitatlvo intonation. 
Certain it is, that some of the musical effects ascribed 
to the rhythm of those passages seem scarcely intel- 
ligible, if we imagine the same manner of speaking to 
have been used then as among us, and that a pitch- 
pipe was sometimes used as an accompaniment in their 
assemblies (which, however, A. Gcllius treats as a vul- 
gar error*); while, on the other hand, we know that 

* Noct. Att. I., c. 11. Cicero’s own account of the matter a])i)lios also 
rather to the notion of a pitch-pipe, De Oral, iii., c. GO. Incleed, the 
idea derided by A. GcUius was not strictly what wc call an accoinpaiii- 
incut, but rather a coutiiiued modulation. 
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their delivery could not have been much slower than 
ours, by the time said to have been consumed by 
several of the orations still preserved. But we will 
say a word or two upon the mode of pronunciation ; 
and witlioiit meaning at all to infer from thence that 
any change would now be advisable, we cannot help 
thinking it quite clear, that the foreign, and to a 
certain degree the Scottish — perhaps most of all the 
modern Italian manner of pronouncing — approaches 
much nearer the lioman than that which is peculiar 
to England. 

For this position, various general r<'asons may bo 
given. The very circumstance of the English mode 
being peculiar, is a strong one. It is improbable that 
all other traditions should be wrong and this right. 
The place, moreover, where wo might most reasonably 
expect a correct tradition is Italy. Again, in the chief 
])ecnliarity of the Jhiglish method, the sound of the 
letter /, a tliii'd reason occurs ; the English make it a 
diphthong. JN^ow, that any one vowel should be either 
long or short is intelligible; but that a diphthong should 
be sometimes short, appears (piite anomalous. — But 
there seems to bo more precise and conclusive proof 
still, in the writings of the ancient critics. 

If Ave examine the directions given by Quintilian 
respecting the hiatus, and the lamiarks on the force 
of the vowads, on which his rules are founded, wo shall 
find that they accord more nearly with the Italian 
than any other mode of pronouncing them, and are 
most of all inconsistent with the English.* Thus, ‘‘ E 
plenior littera est, I angustior but he adds what 
is decisive, that these two vowels coming together 
at the end and beginning of two consecutive words, 
make no great hiatus from the nature of their sounds ; 
that they easily run into each other — a remark wholly 
inapplicable to the sound of E, /, in English, when 


* Lib. ix., c. 4. 
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they thus follow, as omne idem. Thus, too, the use 
of the ecthlipsis by Cato, who used “ to soften m into 
€ in diem hanc” If the e were sounded as in English, 
there would be the most complete hiatus here ; it 
would scarcely be possible to sound the two words 
without the m; and still more, if both the i and e 
were so pronounced : but pronounce the i and e as in 
Italian, or the former as the English do e in ego, and 
the latter as they do a in amo,* and the ecthlipsis 
melts the vowels into each other completely. So 
Quintilian tells us, that the final m is scarcely sounded 
in ‘‘ multum ilW' and quantum erat being used 
only as the mark of a pause between the two vowels 
“ ne coeanV^ Were those vowels, or were the only, 
sounded as in England, there would bo no fear of them 
running into each other, nor would there be a possi- 
bility of pronouncing the u, and dwelling upon it, with- 
out the m — so whore the m is cut out after u, and 
before a consonant, as serenmn fait. The soft sound 
of 8, as in ars, and its differing from the sound of the 
same letter at the beginning of a word, is equally 
inconsistent with what Quintilian says of the rixatio 
of similar consonants, x following s he says is bad — 
but “ tristior etiam (rixatio) si binm collidantur stridor 
cst, ut ars studiorumJ’ Similar inferences may be 
drawn from other sources, particularly several parts 
of the Orator, as c. 48, with respect to the gut- 
tural in ch.'\ See, too, A. Gcllius, VII., c. 20 ; 
XIX.,, c. 14. t 

With respect to the letter /, we ought to mention 
that some authors have held that it had one sound 
among the ancients similar to its English pronuncia- 

* We mean the Eaton, not the Wincliester mode. 

f It is not quite clear whether it is the guttural or only the aspirate 
that is ridiculed in the well-known epigram of Catullus, “ Chommoda dice-' 
hat,'' &c., but probably the aspirate — a charge frequently made against 
the modern Tuscans. 

t The latter passage, and others which might be cited, show that the 
pronunciation was diflereiit, in some letters, from all modern usage. 
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tion; and J. Lipsius says,* that he understands this 
sound only to be preserved in Britain. The ground 
of the opinion is, that a long / is sometimes found in 
ancient monuments written for El; and that in old 
books ei is used where later ones have i. But the 
examples which he gives, and especially the first from 
Cicero, are equally applicable to the two modes of pro- 
nouncing both the letters. We must, however, repeat 
that wo draw no inference, practically, against the 
Bnglish method, nor in favour of a narrow-minded 
adherence in this country to the old Scottish one ; 
on the contrary, the assimilation of our mode of pro- 
nouncing is highly expedient, indeed necessary, as a 
matter of convenience ; and we believe there are few 
persons of the present day so bigoted in admiration 
of antiquity as to feel with Milton, that “ to read Latin 
with an English mouth, is as ill a hearinn as law 
French.” 


De Recta Pronundatione Latinw Linguce^ cap. 8. 
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DEMOSTHENES.* 

In our former article upon the tAvo first volumes of 
this work, I we promised to resume our remarks upon 
the merits of the French translation, and to lay before 
the reader some specimens of an English version. But 
before avo proceed to this conclusion of the discussion 
into which the appearance of Mr. Planche’s book has 
led us, we must be permitted to dwell yet a little 
upon a topi(*, in itself truly inexhaustible, — the pro- 
dioiious merit of the immortal orioinal. And we 

o ^ ® . 

pursue this course the rather in these times, when a 
corrupt or a careless clo(pience so greatly abounds, 
that there are but few public speakers who give any 
att(mtion to their art, excepting those who debase it 
by the ornaments of a most vicious taste. Not, indeed, 
that the two defects are often kept apart; for some 
men appear to bestow but little pains upon the pre- 
paration of the vilest composition that ever offended 
a classical ear, although it displays an endless variety 
of far-fetched thoughts, forced mcta})hors, unnatural 
expressions, and violent perversions of ordinary lan- 
guage ; — ^in a word, it is worthless, without the poor 


* Clutvres Completes de D^mosthme et d'Escliine^ en Crec et en Franqais, 
Traduction do L’Abbe Auger de I’Academie do 3 Inscriptions et Bclles- 
Lcttrca de Paris. Nouvellc edition, revue et corrigee par J. Planclie, 
Professeur do Klictoriqiic an College Koyal do Bourbon. Tomes iii., iv., 
V., vi., et vii. Paris, Verdierc. 1820. 

f This AViis an able and learned article of Mr. Justice Williams on the 
same edition of Dcinostlicncs . — Edinburgh Review, Jamanj, 1820. 
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merit of being elaborate ; and affords a new instance 
how wide a departure may be made from nature with 
very little care, and how apt easy writing is to prove 
hard reading. 

Among the sources of this corruption may clearly 
be distinguished as the most fruitful, the habit of ex- 
tempore speaking, acquired rapidly by persons who 
frequent popular assemblies, and, beginning at tlio 
wrong end, attempt to speak before they have studied 
the art of oratory, or even duly stored their minds 
with the treasures of thought and of language, which 
can only be drawn from assiduous intercourse with the 
ancient and modern classics. The truth is, that a 
certain proficiency in public speaking may be attained 
with nearly infallible certainty by any person who 
ehooscs to give himself the trouble of frequently try- 
ing it, and can harden himself against the pain of 
frequent failures. Complete self-possession and perfect 
tluency arc thus acquired, almost meclianically, and 
with little or no reference to the talents of him who be- 
comes possessed of them. If he is a man of no capacity, 
his speeches will of course be very had ; but, though 
he be a man of genius, they will not ho eloquent. 
A sensible remark, or a fine image, may fiHiquently 
occur ; but the loose and slovenly and poor diction, 
the want of art in combining and disposing his id('.as, 
the inability to bring out many of his thoughts, and 
the utter iiicompctoncy to present any of them in the 
best and most ctlicient form, will deprive such a 
speaker of all claims to the character of an orator, 
and reduce him to the level of an ordinary talker. 
The same man, had he never spoken in public, would 
have possessed the same powers of convincing or ex- 
pounding, provided he were only called upon to exert 
them in conversation w-^ith one or two persons. Per- 
haps the habit of speaking may have taught him 
something of arrangement, and a few of the simplest 
methods of producing an impression ; but beyond 
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these first steps he cannot possibly proceed by this 
empirical process ; and his diction is sure to bo much 
worse than if he liad never made the attempt, — 
clumsy, redundant, incorrect, unlimited in quantity, 
but of no value. Such a speaker is never in want of 
a word, and liardly over has one that is worth having. 

Sine hao qnidem conscientia” (says Quintilian, speak- 
ing of the habit of written composition) “ ilia ipsa 
extempore dicendi focultas, inanem modo loquaci- 
tatem dabit, et verba in labris nascentia.” — (X., iii.) 

It is a very common error to call this natural elo- 
quence ; it is the reverse. It is neither natural nor 
eloquent. A person under the influence of strong 
passions or feelings, and pouring forth all that fills 
liis mind, produces a powerful effect on his hearers, 
and frequently attains, without any art, the highest 
beauties of rhetoric. The language of the passions 
flows easily ; but it is concise and simple, and the oppo- 
site of that wordiness which we have been describing. 
The untaught speaker, who is also unpractised, and 
utters according to the dictates of his feelings, now 
and tlum succeeds perfectly; but, in those instances, 
he would not be the less successful for having studied 
the art ; while that study would enable him to succeed 
equally in all that he delivers, and give him the same 
control over tlie feelings of others, whatever might be 
the state of his own. Herein, indeed, consists the value 
of the study; it enables a man to do at all times what 
Nature only teaches upon rare occasions. 

Now, we cannot imagine any better corrective to 
the flxults of which we are complaining in the elo- 
quence of modern times, than the habitual contempla- 
tion of those exquisite models which the ancients have 
left us; and especially the more chaste beauties of 
Greek composition. Its perfect success, both in mov- 
ing the audience to whom it was addressed, and the 
readers in all ages who studied it, cannot be denied ; 
its superiority to all that lias ever been produced in 
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other countries is confessed. There may be some use, 
therefore, in observing how certainly it was the result 
of intense labour — labour previously bestowed to ac- 
quire the power, and the utmost care used in almost 
every exercise of that power. Without somewhat both 
of this discipline, and this sedulous attention, it would 
be as vain to think of emulating those divine originals, 
by dint of a habit of fluent speech attained through 
much careless practice, as to attempt painting like 
Eaphacl without luiving learned to draw, and by the 
help of some mechanical contrivance. 

The extreme pains which the most illustrious of the 
Greeks bestowed upon their compositions, arc evinced 
by all the accounts transmitted to us of ^ the course of 
education deemed requisite to form an orator, and by 
the well-known anecdotes of the steps by which both 
Demosthenes, and, after his example, Cicero, and somo 
of his contemporaries trained themselves to rhetorical 
habits. But the ancient writers have left us some still 
more striking illustrations of this matter. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, speaking of the exquisite finish given 
by Isocrates and Plato to their style, compares their 
works rather to pieces of fine chasing or sculpture than 
of writing — ov ypaTTrot^* dXXa yXvTTTOi^ Kai ropturotc* 
EoiKorag Xoyovg. — {De Struct, Orat., sect. 25). Per- 
haps the minuter workmanship of chasing, the sort of 
gem-engraving which this seems to imply, may bo 
thought more descriptive of the elaborate compositions 
of Isocrates, who was said to have employed more 
years in writing the panegyric on the Persian War 
alone, than Alexander took to conquer all Asia. Let 
it, hgwever, be remembered, that this excessive labour, 
though allowed to have unfitted him for the forensic 
war — (“ palestra) qiiam pugnm magis accommodatus’’) 
— was never deemed incompatible with the highest 
excellence in oratory, at least with the cultivation of 
all its graces. “ Omnes dicciidi veneres sectatus est,” 
says Quintilian (X., i., 3) ; and Cicero desires that those 
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who iindcrvahicd this great master of composition, 
would allow him to indulge in the bad taste of admir- 
ing him, which he had caught from Socrates and Plato 
— “ Mo autem, (pii Isocratom non diligunt, una cum 
Socrate et cum Platone errarc patiantur.” — {Orat, 
xiii.) But at least no one can doubt that Plato’s 
qualities are of the noblest description; no one can 
cliarge with littleness — with miniature beauties — with 
sacriiicing force and dignity to polish — him of whose 
diction it was said, that the Father of the Gods, had 
ho spoken in Greek, would have used no other lan- 
guage than Plato’s. Now this language, though 
compared by one great critic* to the inspirations 
of poetry, and by another | to those of the Delphic 
oracle, was by no means poured forth with the 
]*ea(liness which the admirers of modern fluency term 
Nature, and in which they think a true genius for 
eloquence consists, although it is only a habit ac(iuircd 
by a mechanical process. Plato ‘‘ non hominis ingenio, 
sod quodam Delphico oraculo instructus” — excelling 
all men “ eloquendi facultatc divina quadain et Hom- 
crica” — did not at all pour out his mighty flood like 
our modern Improimatori ; for he continued (says 
the Grecian critic above cited) to his eightieth year, 
correcting and new-moulding the language of his 
Dialogues ; and after liis decease a note-book was 
found, in which ho had written the flrst words of the 
celcbi’atcd treatise De Repvh, several times over, in 
diftcrent arrangements. The words are, Karsprii/ 
Li^ Ilffpom, jinra rXaufcwvo^ rou Aptartovog. 
“ I went down yesterday to the Pirmus, with Glaucon, 
the son of Ariston {De ^triic, OraL, sect. 25);- and 
others relate the anecdote as if the changes were all 
made in the position of the four first words. 

But let us come to Demosthenes himself. ITis ex- 
treme care in composing his orations is as well known 


* Cicero, Orat. 


f Quint. X., 1. 4. 
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as the sedulous discipline which he underwent to learn 
the art; and, notwithstanding the hicility which he 
must have acquired, both by this preparation and by 
long and constant practice, he was averse, in an extra- 
ordinary degree, to extempore speaking. Plutarch, 
relates this of him; and, notwithstanding the great 
excellence which is ascribed to his unpremeditated 
harangues in the same passage, there may be some 
suspicion that his reluctance to “ trust his success to 
Fortune,’’ affected his execution upon certain occasions, 
— perhaps in the memorable debate with Philip, of 
which the orator’s illustrious rival has left us so lively 
and so cutting a description. His anxiety in preparing 
may, however, be further estimated by the circum- 
stance of his having left a collection of exordia, or 
introductions, almost resembling that ‘‘ voltimen j)roce- 
miorum'' which we know Cicero to have kept ready 
by him, from the pleasant mistake that he committed 
in sending one to Atticus as the beginning of his 
treatise De Gloria,, when he had before used it for 
the Third Book of the Academic Questions.* It may 
justly be conceived that Demosthenes was not likely 
to have a book of Introductions, so unconnected with 
any particular subject as to be applicable to any 
speech. This rather befitted Sallust, or (/icero him- 
self, than the close reasoning, business-like Athenian. 
Yet in whatever way we account for it, and though 
we suppose that most of the Exordia in question were 
written in the prospect of making some particular 
speech, when time was wanting to compose the whole, 
the hict of fifty-six of these pieces remaining, only 
two or three of which exist in their connexion with 
any of his known orations, seems to prove, incontest- 
ably, the laborious nature of the process by which he 
reached and kept his vast pre-eminence in eloquence. 

* He him, as soon as he discovers the mistake, to cancel the ex- 
ordium, and prefix another, which he sends, taken from liie same collec- 
tion . — ad xUt.y xvi., 6. 
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But his immortal works themselves afford, by inter- 
nal evidence, the most satisfactory proofs of this posi- 
tion ; and we may obtain a singularly instructive view 
of the workmanship of those exquisite pieces, by 
examining its progress, where we are accidentally 
enabled to trace it through the different stages of 
the process. The means of doing this are afforded 
by those repetitions which occur in several of the 
most celebrated orations. The instance in which this 
is to be found to the largest extent, is in the Fourth 
Philippic. Commentators and critics, who have never 
very nicely traced this subject, aware generally of the 
existence of these repetitions, have denominated that 
philippic the peroration of the whole nine speeches 
against Philip ; and thus conceived that they accounted 
for so many passages being found in it which had 
occurred in the others. But in truth the oration is 
almost entirely a repetition, and chiefly from one of 
the preceding, that most magnificent of all the minor 
works, the oration upon the affairs of the Chersonese, 
sometimes called the Eighth Philippic. Now, if there 
were only whole passages of great length found in two 
orations without the least variation, we might perhaps 
fairly conclude that the transcribers had by mistake 
copied them; and if nearly the whole of any one 
oration were an exact repetition of portions of some 
other wo might suspect that oration to be spurious. 
But here there are so many variations and additions 
as ]>lainly show that the orator sometimes improved 
upon the first thought, and sometimes adapted it to 
the new occasion : and wo can frequently perceive the 
means by which the adaptation is effected. The repe- 
tition, however, of many whole sentences, and of many 
clauses of sentences, without a single alteration, clearly 
proves the pains which he had bestowed upon the 
composition of each part, and the value which he set 
upon the result. It demonstrates beyond a doubt that 
the choice and the dis2)osition of the words, even in 
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passages apparently of inferior importance, had been 
a work of mature deliberation, and of some difficulty ; 
for liis retaining the selfsame words in the same order, 
when he wishes a second time to express the same 
ideas, shows that he regarded the first selection and 
arrangement as preferable to any other. Nothing can 
be more calculated to convince us that he deemed all 
the portions of his speech important; that all were 
elaborated with extreme art ; and that no part of his 
composition was carelessly prepared and flung in as a 
kind of cement to fill up the interstices between splen- 
did passages. We sec those finer parts themselves 
repeated sometimes with variations, and sometimes in 
the same terms, exactly like the periods of a more 
ordinary description. On the other hand, nothing 
can be more instructive than an attentive consideration 
of the alterations, especially where they arc made as 
additions or improvements, and not merely with the 
view of adapting an old sentence to some new purpose, 
but because the orator saw that he might increase its 
beauty, its aptness, or its force, by some happy turn or 
new thought, which had suggested itself since the first 
composition. We arc thus let into the history of the 
composition almost as if his rough draft had been 
preserved ; and can trace the progress of the work, 
not perhaps from the first execution to tlic most 
finished state, as in the manuscripts of Pope’s verses 
whicli Dr. Johnson has cited, but from a state with 
Avhich tlm great orator had, after much labour, rested 
satisfied, and which all ages would have deemed per- 
fect had he gone no farther, to that still more exquisite 
pitch of beauty, in the existence of which only Demos- 
thenes could have made us believe. 

We shall begin with the highly-wrought description 
of Philip’s implacable enmity to Athens, of his policy 
in ovcriiunning Thrace, and of the reasons why he 
hates Athens. This passage is to be found both in 
the Oration upon the Chersonese, and the Fourth 

N 
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Philippic; but adapted to the circumstances in which 
the latter was delivered, and somewhat more highly 
finished. lie begins by saying, in the very same 
words, that they must first of all dismiss every doubt 
from their minds of Philip having broken the peace, 
and waged war against them. In the Chersonese,* 
when stating this, he calls upon them to give over 
their mutual wranglings and recriminations ; wliich is 
omitted in the Fourtli l^hilippic.f He then goes on 
in the same words in both : “ Kae KUKovovg jLitv lari^ 
Kai oXy rt) iroXti^ Kai tm Ti)g woXewc eSacpEi.’* 

— He is the deadly enemy J of the whole city, of the 
very ground on which it stands.’’ And then he bursts 
forth, TrfjoarOtjfTio but in the two orations, the 

addition is perfectly different. In the Chersonese — 
“ he is the enemy of every creature within the city, 
and of those, too, who most flatter themselves that 
they enjoy his smiles. Do they doubt it? Let them 
look at the fate of those Olyntliians, Lastlienes and 
Kutliy crates, who were to all appearance his most 
familiar favourites, and no sooner betrayed tlieir 
country into his hands than they perished by the 
most miserable of deaths.” In the Fourth Philip])ic, 
after the words Trpoafh/orw St, he adds, not that Pliilip 
is the implacable enemy of the men, but of the gods 
of the city, and invokes their vengeance upon his 
head — ‘‘ toic ev ti] iroXei Oeotg, oiirEp avTOv e^oXe- 
GEiavl ” — “He is the enemy of the gods themselves 
who guard us ; § may they utterly destroy him ! ” The 
reason of the change is here sufficiently apparent. 
Possildy ho might think the allusion to the Olyntliians 
not so appropriate, when, another year having elapsed, 

* Rcislio, Or, OrfEC.^ i., 99. -j* Id., i., 134. 

J Litorally, lie* is ill-disposed, and the enemy.” 

§ The repel ition of the word iroXei, in the Greek, has a force Avhich the 
literal translation would not give, for want of the associations connected 
•with it. The city was every tiling; and it had all the importance of 
country^ with greater individuality. 
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the fact could not be so fresh in the hearers’ recol- 
lection ; but this is by no means so probable a sup- 
position as that he highly valued the appeal to the 
gods, or perhaps that it was a burst of passion at the 
moment of speaking. After this it was impossible, 
without sinking, to introduce the passage respecting 
the inhabitants of the city; and it would have been 
almost as difficult to introduce the wliole passage, 
including the parenthesis respecting Olynthus, before 
the imprecation, for that would have destroyed the 
connexion between the substantive and tlie governing 
epithet. He then employs the same words in both 
orations to state, that the government at Athens is the 
chief object of his hatred; and justly. In the Philip- 
pic he gives two reasons for this; both that PJiilip 
feels the opposite interests and mutual injuries which 
make them necessarily enemies, and that ho knows 
Athens must bo always the refuge of the states which 
ho wishes to subdue, and must always resist him her- 
self while her democratic government endures. Both 
these reasons are repetitions, almost in the same words, 
from former orations; the one is taken from the 
Second Plhlippic, delivered many years before, and 
the other from the Chersonese. 

The only material change in the composition of the 
former is the transposition, in the fourth, of the words 
(3cf3auoc and u(T^aXwc, apparently to correct the bad 
effect of the same vowels coming together, as they did 
in the Second Philippic, navTa ra aXXa afT(j)a\(o(; icc/c- 
Ti]Tai : the expression wliich seems finally to have 
satisfied liis exquisite car, is airuvra raXXa ftefiaovg 
KeKTVTcii. Perhaps lie also preferred for the rounding 
of the period, ev MaKz^ovia to oikoi. The sense seems 
to be the same in each case, as it also is in the substi- 
tution of iijELTai for vojiiZei, which he makes in the 
fourth, notwithstanding the same word ended the clause 
but one before. The sentence taken from the Second 
is tacked, as it were, to the one taken from the Cher- 
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soncsc, by the insertion of a few words, wpog Se rovroig 
ToaovToig overtv. The few changes which the orator 
has made in the composition of the passage taken from 
the Chersonese, are remarkable — as the process of 
improving plainly appears in them, both with respect 
to the sense and sound — etjTe yap vjlisii; ovk avroi 
TrXeovB KTrja-ai Kai KaTa(T)(UV ap\i]v ev irtitpvKOTsg, aXX’ 
trepov Xajieiv KoXvaat, Kai e^ovr' atpeXeaOai Ssivoi 
(in the Fourth Philippic, Kai rov a^eXeGOai) Kai 

oX(og evo^Xrfaai toiq ap\HV [iouXo/uievoig, Kai iravrag 
avOpwTTovg etg eX^vOepiav i^aipeXeadai tTaijuoi (in the 
Fourth Philippic, e^sXeaOai Shvoi). He evidently con- 
sidered Sstvoi as the more powerful word fitter to close 
the period, and avoided repeating it ; he also preferred 
e^sXtaOai to a compound of the aipeXsaQai, which ho 
had used before ; and beside the advantage of con- 
cluding with Shvoi, the hiatus occasioned by the ai and 
c following was avoided. 

Perhaps we may conclude from hence (and we shall 
have other instances hereafter) that sometimes when he 
repeats the same word, or words of the same root, 
within a very short space, it is rather because he had 
not given the last polish to those parts, than because 
he deliberately approves such repetitions ; as in the 
same passage of the Chersonese, a little farther on, 
after using KaTaaKtua^trai twice in one period, where 
the repetition is a figure, and evidently intended for 
increasing the force of the expression, ho repeats it 
with another word, where it seems superfluous ; and 
in the beautiful description of private and public life, 
in the peroration of the Fourth Philippic, airpaypova 
is used twice. But in many instances the repetition is 
intensive, both where the whole word is repeated, and 
where the root only is taken ; as in the Chersonese, 
Taig KaTr}yoptaig ag AioireiOovg Karrijopovai : in the 
oration against Aristocrates, where he speaks of per- 
sons KivSavovg KivSvvtvaavTag ; and ill the oration for 
Ctesiplion and others, where lie talks of persons ttoXc- 
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juovg TToXeiuovvTaQ, In otlicr Instances (and those 
form the great majority of the cases where he may be 
supposed to have repeated intentionally, though ^^dth- 
out any argument or figure, the fittest word having 
been selected at first, and the idea recurring), he seems 
to tliiiik any sacrifice, however slight, of the sense to 
the sound, beneath his dignity, and does not condescend 
to go out of his way in order to vary the phrase. 

In the next part of the passages which we arc com- 
paring, two curious instances occur of the orator using 
the sentences originally made for one purpose, in such 
a manner as to adapt them to a different state of 
things. The argument in the Chersonese is, that 
I)ioi)oithcs must bo supported in his predatory attack 
upon Thrace, both because it was justified by Philipps 
intrigues in the Ciiersonesc, and his open assistance to 
the Cardians ; and because whatever thwarted his 
liolicy furthered that of Athens. All his operations” 
(says the orator), ‘‘ and all his enterprises, are enter- 
prises against tliis country ; and wheresoever any one 
attacks him, he attacks him in our defence.” In the 
Fourth Philippic tliis last member of the sentence is 
omitted, because it evidently, though stating a general 
proposition, referred peculiarly to the movements of 
Diopcithes, wliich were no longer in discussion. Again, 
when the Chersonese oration was delivered, Philip had 
not as yet taken many of the towns in Upper Thrace ; 
and Demosthenes, in speaking of liis campaign there, 
asks if any one is so weak as to imagine that he would 
encounter the toil and the dangers of that winter 
campaign for the sake of such miserable places as 
Drongylum, Cabyle, Mastira — kui a vw e^aipu Kai 
KuracTKevaZ^Tai. When the Fourth Philippic was de- 
livered, he was supposed to be in possession of nearly 
all Thrace ; therefore the above expression is altered 
to Kai a vvv (pacTiv avTov lie also expands the 

fine period immediately following, in which he contrasts 
the importance of Athens with those wretched con- 
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quests, in order to demonstrate that this alone can bo 
the object of Philip’s attack, introducing an invocation 
somewhat like that which he had added to the first 
part of the passage. With the exception of this 
addition, every other word is the same in the two 
orations ; it is printed in italics in the following trans- 
lation : ‘‘ Who can suppose that about Athens — lior 
ports, and arsenals, and navy, and precious mines, and 
ample revenues, her territory and her renown^ — luhich 
may neither he nor any other conqueror ever tear 
from our country ! — he is wholly indifferent ; and will 
suffer you to keep quiet possession of them, while, for 
the millet and rye of the TJiracian barns, he is content 
to bury himself in the winter of that dreary region 

To trace, in the same manner, the whole of the pas- 
sages repeated, cither word for word, or with such 
improvements as these, and forming nearly one-half of 
the Fourth Philippic, is unnecessary ; but we may 
remark, that the two hursts of eloquence Avhich seem 
the most calculated of any in those two orations to 
strike the Athenian audience, and which, for effect, are 
perhaps surpassed by none in the whole Philippics, 
are, with only the change of a single particle, the same 
in both. In one of them he appeals witli the greatest 
skill to their sense of sliamc, and most artfully rouses 
their feelings without offending their pride ; insinuat- 
ing, that if they wait until any more pressing emer- 
gency obliges them to act, they will be yielding to tho 
fear of corporal violence, by which slaves only can be 
actuated. In the other, he appeals with the utmost 
dignity to tlunr ancient renown, and sets before them 
their incapacity to endure subjection, as the ground of 
Philip’s implacable enmity. In the former passage, ho 
supposes that some god should offer to be answerable 

* Literally, “ to winter in that dungeon.” The contempt shown for 
Thrace on all occasions by the Greeks, was increased by their practice of 
tracing Philip’s origin to that country, though it perhaps gave rise to the 
genealogy. 
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for their safety, provided they let Philip alone ; and lie 
swears by all the powers of heaven that this would still 
be a degenerate policy, unworthy of their own and 
their forefathers’ glory. He protests that he would 
rather die than give such disgraceful counsel, and that 
no one else dares give it; and demands wdiy they 
delay acting, and for what greater emergency they 
are waiting. All that should ever urge free men to 
action, he says, they have long ago been pressed by. — 
“ And far be from us the compulsion which slaves only 
know ! Where lies the dilferencc ? To a free man 
the dread of dishonour is, of all considerations that can 
be fancied, the most powerful; to the slave, indeed, 
blows and bodily stripes supply its place ; but that is 
impossible here ; and decency forbids the mention of 
it.”^ In the other passage we have alluded to, the 
language in which he tells them that the very existence 
of the state, and not merely its independence, is at 
stake, as Philip knows they would never endure 
slavery, and that they would not bo able to endure it, 
even if they wished it, after their inveterate habits 
of dominion, must have produced an effect beyond 
description upon the Athenian audience. — oiSe yap 
aKpip(og oTi SovXiueiv fi^v vjnng our’ iOcXriatrf, our 
av eOeXtiTe tTricTTaaOE, a^)\Hv yap eiwOciTe, Yet these 
very words, the three last of which, for conciseness 
and dignity, may be compared to the celebrated dxnrs^ 
ve(j)og, in the oration for Ctosiphon, he uses for the 
same purpose, after having produced the like sensa- 
tion by means of them a few months before.f Even 
the well-known invective against the Athenians, in the 
First Philippic, for busying themselves about the news, 
when they had noAvs enough in a man from Macedon 
having become pOAverful in Greece, is repeated in the 
oration upon the arrival of the Letter (sometimes called 
the ElcATcnth Philippic), and applied to that incident. 

Ueiske, Orat. Groec.j i., 102 and 138. 
t Ibid, i., 104 and 148. 
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He there describes his countrymen as occupied in 
issuing decrees, and Trwfkivofx^voi Kara ti]v ayoyav 
u Ti Xaytrai vetDTcpov : and he asks indignantly, in 
the same tone and with the very same meaning as he 
had done twelve years before, but only witli the 
substitution of “ braving” for subduing,” and the 
addition of the letter — Kat roi rt jevotr av verortpov, 
i) Majceowr avijp KaTt((j)(iOV(ov AOi^vauov Kai roXfiiov 
eTTifTToXac TrefXTTHv roiavrag oiag rjKOvarare jLiiKpfo TTpo- 
repov* 

The Perorations of the Greek orators are not re- 
markable for strength, if w^e regard only the very last 
scntcncc\s of all ; because it seems to have been a rule 
enjoined by the severe taste of those times, that, after 
being wrought up to a great pitcli of emotion, the 
speaker should, in quitting his audience, leave an 
impression of dignity, which cannot be maintained 
without composure. The same chastened sense of 
beauty which forbade a statue to speak the language 
of the passions, required that both the whole oration, 
and each highly impassioned portion of it, should close 
with a calmness approaching to indifference, and tame- 
ness. yKschines, in the speech against Ctesiphon, 
would liave furnished a remarkable exception to this 
rule, liad ho finished with that truly magnificent pas- 
sage in which he calls up the illustrious dead of Athens, 
and plants them round himself, and bids his hearers 
listen to the groans that the crowning of the man who 
had conspired with barbarians, draws from the tombs 
of tliose who fell at Marathon and PIatma>. So fine a 
peroration is perhaps not in any language to be found ; 
it probably suggested to his great rival the celebrated 
oath which has long stood, by universal consent, first 
fimong the remarkable passages of perfect eloquence. 
But A^]schines was obliged to compose himself after 
this burst; and he added the two sentences, one of 


* Kelijke, Orat, Grace. ^ i., 157. 
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wliich has ever been deemed both extravagant and 
absurd, and was indeed attacked as such by Demos- 
thenes — the invocation to a series of natural objects 
and abstract qualities; and the other, becomes still 
more feeble than it naturally would have been, by 
immediately following that lofty but clumsy flight. 
The result is a total failure — one of tlie most remark- 
able in the history of rhetoric — an attempt which is 
violent and overstrained, rather than vehement, yet 
heavy withal and cold, bearing the charac^tcr of tlio 
worst declamation, and .succeeded by a mean common- 
place, without any felicity whatever, cither of concep- 
tion or execution. This failure — this sudden reverse 
of fortune — this total defeat in the verj^ moimmt of the 
most prodigious success — a transition from one of the 
grandest triumphs of the art of oratory to nearly the 
most signal discomfiture upon record — must bo ascribed 
entirely to a compliance with that harsh rule which wo 
have cited as regulating the Greek peroration, and 
which the judgment of all succeeding ages, both of 
ancient* and modern times, has repealed. Ihit we 
find remarkable exceptions to this rule in the orations 
of Demosthenes himself, — not, indeed, that he ever 
breaks off abruptly in the midst of an impassioned 
period, but that one or two of his finest orations are 
closed with passages of great force, and most careful 

* Some few of Cicero’.s peroralion.s appear to bo formed upon tho 
Grecian model. We allude not to .such orations as those Pro Lif/nrin and 
Pro Archiu, whore the conclusion only preserves the subdued tone of tho 
whole con. position, and is as liif^bly wrought as most part.s of the speech, 
and with ornaments of the .‘<amc kind. But the doc[) pathos of the ante- 
penultimate y)eriod in the /Vo Milone is somewhat in contrast with the 
two last sentences ; although, no doubt, there was a groat object in view, 
the a[)i)lication perhaps of all that had gone before, by a solemn call upon 
the jjidges to do a certain thing. The sentence with which the Second 
Philippic closes, farnishe.s a more near approach to tlic tameness of the 
Attic peroration, or ratlicr ultimate conclusion. But many of his finest 
orations break off in bursts of tho highest eloquence — as the first Cata- 
liiiariaii ; tlie exquisite orations for Flaccus and Cluentius ; and that Pro 
IJoino Siid^ wliich he himself prized so highly, and which he tells us he 
laboured so carefully. — Ep. ad Alt, iv., 2. 
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composition, instead of ending in the very plain, seem- 
ingly negligent, perhaps purposely, or even affectedly, 
negligent manner, observable in most of the others. 
We allude to no less than the grand oration of all, that 
for Ctesiphon, the concluding prayer of which is, if not 
vehement, yet singularly animated, and in the ideas as 
well as the rhythm most beautiful ; and to the power- 
ful declamation in which the oration upon the Embassy 
closes. ^ Among the lesser works, the oration for the 
llliodians affords an instance of a highly-finished con- 
clusion ; at least, if it is not so grand as those two just 
referred to, we have evidence of its being well con- 
sidered ; for the most striking part of it is a repetition 
of a sentence in the oration I)e Repuhlica Ordinanda; 
that sentence being almost the only part of the pas- 
sage which is not repeated from the Third Olynthiac. 
‘'And” (says the orator) “when you delight in listen- 
ing to the praises of your forefathers, and the recital 
of their deeds, and the story of their trophies, I call 
upon you to act in a way worthy of your country ; 
bearing in mind that your ancestors erected those 
trophies, not for you to gaze upon with fruitless 
wonder, but that the sight might urge you to emulate 
the virtues of those who raised them.”* The last 
clause {vofjLitiTfz toivvv, &c.) is repeated almost word 
for word from the oration J)e Rep. Ord.,] where it is 
attached to another sentence, taken, with many others, 
as closely from the Third Olynthiac.J 

The repetitions of wdiich we are treating can rarely 
be traced in the great oration for Ctesiphon. In the 
speech itself there is a remarkable repetition of the 
invocation with which it opens. Yet even there we 
may perceive ideas, formcidy thrown out, again pre- 
sented in an improved and expanded form. Thus, the 
expressive simile taken from bodily infirmities, bitterly 
applied to the silence or quiescence of iEschincs, ex- 

Orat, Grcec.^ i., 201, f Id., i., 174. J Id., i., 35. 
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ccpting when the state was in danger, occurs not tlien 
for the first time in the orator’s history ; wawip ra 
pr)yinaTa kul ra <jTra<jpaTa orav ti kukov to criopa 
\af3ij, roT£ KiveiTat.* This idea, it must be admitted, 
is of the boldest; the comparison depending for the 
justness of its application upon the assumption, that 
ifischines is in the nature of an old disease which has 
crept into the system, and, being quiet in the healthy 
state of the body, breaks out the moment any accident 
happens, and seizes on the Aveak point. The same 
comparison, in Avords very similar, had been lused by 
Demosthenes many years before, in the Second Olyn- 
thiac (sometimes called the First). It is there applied, 
in a less adventurous manner, to the tendency Avhich 
success has to cover Philqfs defects — sttuv Sc appwer- 
Tr\pa Ti (Tvpfii] TravTu Kivurai, kqi pr]ypa^ kul arpeppa, 
Kai aWo TL T(jjv {f7rap-)(OVTwv aaOpov 

Although the bitter description of Philip’s vices, and 
the profligacy of his court, Avliich immediately precedes 
this simile, is introduced partly to prove the Avenknoss 
of his dynasty, and encourage the Athenians Avith the 
hope that its days are numbered, yet tlie digression 
(for such the orator, by Ins apology, seems conscious 
that it has become) runs aAvay Avith him, and the simile 
is applied, not to the Aveakness of Philip, the principal 
point in discussion, but to the vices, Avhich form the 
sul)j(^ct of the episode. This is clear from the ovciSru 
Avhich he says arc noAV veiled by success, but Avill anon 
bo disclosed ti ri tttuktcuj. It may therefore be ob- 
served, that there is a little incorrectness in the 
reasoning, Avhich is somcAvliat in a circle; for, first, 
the vices of Philip arc introduced to prove his Aveak- 
ness ; then those vices, concealed by his success, are 
to be exposed by his failure. But in another oration, 
that upon the Letter, sometimes called the Eleventh 
Philippic, and which consists, even more than tho 


• Oral. Grccc.^ i., 291. 


t Id., i., 21. 
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Fourth, of repetitions from the former speeches, 
Demosthenes again introduces the same figure, and 
almost in tlie same words, with, however, a more 
correct application; for the general description of 
Philip’s vices is there omitted ; and the simile is only 
employed to illustrate the probability of any reverse 
being fatal to his power, by calling into action its 
hidden imperfections. The alterations mad(i in the 
composition here arc remarkable. The comparison 
having been introduced with avjujiaivH yap, the verb 
app(jj(TT^(Tri is used instead of the noun appuyaTruLia with 
(Tv/Lijitj ; and (raO^jtov and aaO^wv having been both 
used in the same sentence in the Olynthiac, /.oj rtXewc 
vyiaivov is delicately substituted for the latter word in 
the Pliilippic.* AVhen he makes use of this favourite 
figure a third time in the great oration, the passage 
may bo supposed to have attained a still more exquisite 
degree of refinement. The composition is evidently 
more perfect ; and, though the application may be 
somewhat more violent, the diction is for sinqiler, and 
the rhythm more harmonious. 

In the former part of the passage in the Second 
Olynthiac, on which we have been commenting, we 
have that fine piece of eloquence so justly admired by 
all lovers of this great orator, in which he displays the 
slippery foundation of ill-gotten power. Any transla- 
tion so close as to deserve the name, and yet retain the 
beauties, is always hopeless fi'om the Greek ; but the 
following may be something like a remote approxima- 
tion, where, to come near the diction, preserving the 
sense, appears impracticable : — 

“ WlK‘n Ji confederacy rests upon union of scntinicnts, and all 
have one coininon interest in the war, men take a delight in 
sharing the same toils, in bearing the same burtliens, and in 
pcrse\ ering to the end. But when, by aggression and intrigue, 
one party, like this prince, has waxed powerful over the rest, 
the first pretext, the slightest reverse, shakes off the yoke, and 


• Oral, Grace,, i., 15G, 
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it is gone ! For it is not» O men of Athens, it is not in nature 
that stability should be given to power by oppression, and false- 
hood, and perjury. Dominion may for once be thus obtained : 
it may even endure for a season ; and, by the favour of fortune, 
may present to men’s hopes a flourishing aspect ; but time will 
search it, and of itself it must crumble in pieces. For as the 
lower part of buildings and vessels, and all such structures, 
should l3e. the most solid, so ought the motives and principles of 
our actions to be founded in justice and in truth.” 

The changes which this passage has undergone, 
when repeated in the oration upon the Letter, are 
remarkable ; it is contracted, and is less riph and 
splendid ; but the diction appears to be more exqui- 
sitely elaborated. Instead of irXtovt^iai^ koi Trovr^piag, 
it is £7r//3ouXr?c icai TrXeovi^iag, botli to avoid tlio 
alliteration, and because irovn^ia expresses the busy, 
rather than the crafty qualities of the intriguer ; airarr) 
Kai [5ia are also introduced as the insti'unieiits by 
which ambition and intrigue work ; instead of wpiorr) 
Trpo(j)a(Tig Kai fniKpov irraicTfia^ it is juiKpa Trpo^atrig 
KOI TO rvxov TTTaifTjua, to avoid the alliteration ; and 
because “ a slight pretext, an ordinary reverse,” is 
perhaps more descriptive, besides that both epithets 
are in the same degree of comparison; is 

inserted between irraia-jLia and airavTa, to prevent the 
two as coming together ; and, lastly, the remarkable 
woi*d ay£;^afr£( 7 £, shook off as does a horse impatient of 
its burtlien, is changed into Sieanai, a more ordinary 
expression, though one also of great force, and which 
may perliai)s bo safely rendered in tliis place, shivered 
to pieces. The praises bestowed by some commen- 
tators upon av6xaiTi(T£, may therefore he corrected by 
the ultiiiiatc decision of the most chaste and severe 
taste ever known in the world, that of Demosthenes, 
in his revision of liis own compositions. The pre- 
ference may have been given to S/€nr€t<rf, partly to 
avoid the two a’s coming together, but most likely 
because the former word had been thought to convey 
a figure too violent for the rigorous abstinence of the 
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Attic taste.* The translation of the altered part of 
the passage will therefore stand thus : — 

“ But when intrigue and amhition have created the dynasty 
(as he has done) })y treachery and by violence, the slightest 
pretext, the most common mischance, shivers it in a moment, 
and it is gone !” 

Til all orators, wc fear, certain inconsistencies may 
be tracecl ; certain variations in the views taken of the 
same subject, according to the topic in hand ; and 
ITemosthones himself is no exception to the remark. 
This sofms naturally incident to the rhetorical art, to 
the veliomence and exaggeration in wliich it delights, 
independently of the risk to which a professional 
advocate is exposed of being employed successively 
on ()])positc sides of a (piestion, involving the same 
general observations, and turning upon the same prin- 
ciples. Besides the change of councils, which has been 
often remarked in Demosthenes upon one or two great 
public (piestious, wc frcfiuently find him appealing to 
the same maxim in contrary ways. Thus, when it 
suits his purpose, he will say tluit every one knows 
how much easiijr it is to gain than to keep ; when, at 
another time, for an opposite view, he had treated, as 
an admitted truth, that preserving was less difficult 
than acquiring. But it seems extremely strange to 
find liim so liurried away by his zeal — so wrapt up in 
the matt(a’ immediately before him — as to state, in a 
manner diametrically reversed, matters of fact in the 


* Roiskp (Orat. Grcpc.y xii., 62) explains etya^etin^h) by the effect of 
stroking tlie hair or mane of any animal from the tail towards the head; 
and also by the eflcct of fear or anger in raising the hair or the mane. 
Constantine renders it, when neuter, mordtre frenum nt cquus erectis 
jubts; and, when active, cohihere pills relractis ; — and II. Steph. gives 
nearly the same sense, citing the passage of the Second Olynth. “ rc- 
troagere — reprimere coma retrorsuni tracta.” If such were the meaning, 
it is not wonderful tliat Demosthenes should liave changed the word ; for 
tlie sense he intended to express Avas the reverse, viz., liberation from pre- 
vious temporary restraint, and regaining the natural position. But see 
Ilesycli. and Ulpian. cit. in Not., Avhere a meaning is given to the word 
exactly corresponding to our translation. 
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history and usages of the commonwealth. AVe allude 
to a remarkable passage in that sf)lcndid oration 
against Aristocrates, which will bear a comparison 
with any of the others, though Plutarch says that it 
was composed in his. twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth 
year ; and it certainly was delivered when ho was 
only thirty, by Euthycrates, for whom it was written. 
Tlie object of it was to attack a decree denouncing 
outlawry against any person Avho should slay Chari- 
demus, as a remuneration for the services of that 
foreign general. In the beautiful passage to whicli 
we arc referring, the orator contrasts with this lavish 
distribution of pmblic honours, nay, this invention of a 
new privilege, the slowness of their ancestors oven to 
admit that individuals, and individuals of their own 
country, had the merit of saving the state, and the 
scanty reward wliich they deemed eijuivalent to any 
services a stranger could render, llis argument is, 
that when foreigners had conferred the highest benefits 
on the state, they never were in return protected by 
such decrees as the one in favour of Cliaridemus, but 
obtained the rights of citizenship, which w^ere not then 
prostituted, and therefore were deemed of high value ; 
and he names tivo instances of this judicious system of 
rewards, ]\renon and l^erdiccas. iSh^w, in tlie oiation 
upon the government of the coinnionAvealth, ho is 
inveighing against the prostitution of public honours, 
and particularly that lavish distribution of the rights 
of citizensliip ; and ho repeats, almost word for word, 
the passage Avhicli he liad composed for Euthycrates ; 
except tliat lie says tlicir ancestors never thought of 
giving those rights of citizenship to Menon and Per- 
diccas, but only an exemption from tribute, deeming 
the title of citizen to be a reward far greater than any 
service could justify them in bestowing. In the oration 
against Aristocrates, after describing the services ren- 
dered by Menon, he says, in return for these benefits, 
‘‘our ancestors did not pass a decree of outlaivry 
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against any one who should attempt Menon’s life aWa 
7ro\iTtiav eSoaav — and this honour they deemed an 
ample compensation.’’* But in the oration upon the 
commonwealth, after describing Menon’s services in 
the same words, he says, ouic i-\ljr\(hiaavTo ttoXituuv, 
aXV aTtXeiav t^wicav jLiovoi;.”t Again, in the two 
orations, he describes Perdiccas’s services in the same 
words ; hut in the one, he says, our ancestors did not 
decree that whoever attempted his life should bo out- 
lawed, aAXa TToXiTiiav ec(i)Kav jliovov ; and in the 
other he says, ovk exprtfpKravTo TroXiTEiav aXX’ areXftav 
LdtoKuv fiovov, and adds, that they withheld the 
TToXiTua, “ because they deemed their country great, 
and venerable, and glorious, and the privilege of bear- 
ing its name far above any stranger’s deserts.’’^ Both 
orations then proceed to complain, but in different 
language, of the manner in which that title had been 
prostituted. 

From the detailed examination into which we have 
entered of these repetitions, two conclusions may be 
drawn, botli highly illustrative of the degree in which 
oratory among the Greeks was considered as an art 
demanding the utmost care, and calculated to exhibit 
the mere display of skill, as well as to attain more 
important objects. In the first place, we find that the 
gi'catest of all orators never regarded the composition 
of any sentence worthy of liiin to deliver, as a thing of 
easy execution. Practised as he was, and able surely, 
if any man ever was, by his mastery over lang\iagc, to 
pour out hio ideas with facility, he elaborated every 

* Oi'nt, tom. i., ])t, 2., p. 687. f Id. i., 173. 

X It mi^lit have hp«‘n siipjjosed that, in the oration n^ijaiiist Aristoc rates, 
had. by an error crept into the MSS. instead of aTtX la.; but, 
besides that, the expression Uavn aj)plied to tlie reward the tirst time 
it is mi'iitioned, would not be justly descriptive of the merely ])eeuniary 
exemption in which tlm anXu t eondsts; the seeond instance, that of Per- 
diecas, is immediately followed by the reason, namely, that the to ytv ofiott 
^oXiT^t was always held a sufficient honour to call forth any 

&er\ Ices. 
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passage witli almost equal care. Having the same 
ideas to express, he did not, like our easy and fluent 
moderns, clothe them in diflerent language for tlie sake 
of variety ; but reflecting that he had, upon the fullest 
deliberation, adopted one form of expression as the 
best, and because every other must needs be worse, ho 
used it again without any change, unless further labour 
and more trials had enabled him in any particular to 
improve the workmanship. They who speak or write 
with little or no labour to themselves, and proper tion- 
ably small satisfaction to others, would, in similar 
circumstances, find it far easier to compose anew, than 
to recollect or go back to what they had finished on a 
former occasion. Not so the mighty Athenian, whom 
wo find never disdaining even to make use of half a 
sentence which he had once happily wrought, and 
treasured up as complete; nay, to draw part of a 
sentence from one quarter and part from another, 
applying them by some slight change to the now 
occasion, and perhaps adding some new member, — 
thus presenting the whole, in its last form, made of 
portions fixbricated at three different periods, several 
years asunder. Nothing can more strikingly demon- 
strate how difficult, in the eyes of the first of all 
orators and writers, that composition was, which so 
many speakers and authors, in all after ages, have 
thought the easiest part of their task. 

Ihit another inference may be drawn from the com- 
parisons into which we have entered. If they prove 
the extreme pains taken by the orator, they illustrate 
as strikingly the delicate sense of rhetorical excellence 
in tlic Athenian audience; and seem even to show 
that they enjoyed a speech as modern assemblies do a 
theatrical exhibition, a fine drama or piece of music, 
which, far from losing by repetition, can only produce 
its full effect after a first or even a second representa- 
tion has made it thoroughly understood. It seems 
hardly possible, on any other supposition, to account 

o . 
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for many of the repetitions in Demosthenes. A single 
sentence, or even a passage of some length, if it con- 
tained nothing very striking, might bo given twice to 
a court or a popular assembly in modern times, after 
no great interval of time ; but who could now venture 
upon making a speech, about two-thirds of which liad 
been spoken at different times, and nearly half of it 
upon one occasion the very year before ? This would 
be impossible, how little soever there might be of bold 
figures, and other passages of striking effect. But we 
find Demosthenes repeating, almost word for word, 
some of Ins most striking passages — those which must 
have been universally known, and the recurrence of 
which might have been foreseen by the context. It 
seems to modern readers hardly possible to conceive 
that the functions of the critic thus performed by the 
Athenians should not have interfered Avith the capacity 
of actors or judges, in Avhich it was certainly the 
oratoi^’s business chiefly to address them; and that the 
Avarmth of feeling, arising from a sense of the reality 
of all they Avcrc hearing, should not sometimes have 
been cooled by the recollection of the very artificial 
display they Avero Avitnessing. Yet no fact in history 
is more imqiKJStionahlc than the union of the two 
capacities in the Athenian aiidienco, — their cxipiisite 
discrimination and high relish of rhetorical beauties, 
Avith their susceptibility of the strongest emotions which 
the orator could desire to excite. The ])owcrs of the ' 
artist become, no doubt, all the more Avonderful on 
this account ; and no one can deny that he Avas an 
artist, and trusted as little to inspiration as Clairon 
and the other actors, of AAdiose unconcern during 
the delivery of passages Avhich Avere convulsing tlie 
audience, so many striking anecdotes are prosei’ved. 
In the Avhole range of criticism, there is not perhaps 
a more sound remark than that of Quintilian, Avhich 
has sometimes been deemed paradoxical, only because 
it is profound, in his celebrated comparison of the 
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Greek and Roman masters — Curce plus in illo; in 
hoc naUiroi. 

Although the difference between the ancient and 
modern audience, and, above all other diversities, 
perhaps, the abundant supply of composition through 
the press, and the universally dilfused habits of read- 
ing, must render it impracticable to restore anything 
like the niceties of execution and of criticism which 
wo have been contemplating; yet avc may safely 
aflirin, that even the most ordinary assembly of hearers 
liavc a far better taste than they generally get credit 
for. Cicero remarked this long ago ; and there is 
certainly no reason why the observation should be 
more applicable to a Roman multitude than to any 
other. ‘‘ Mirabile est” (says ho) cum plurimum in 
faciendo intersit inter doctiim et rudem, (piam non 
inulturn difforat in judicando.’' — {J)e Omt., iii.) But 
that the chief excellence of the Greek orator, rapid 
argument, and, still more, striking points strongly and 
shortly made, and in choice language — alwa^^s har- 
monious except where the subject requires a discord, 
or where swcetiu'ss is incompatible with force,^ — that 
this would bo infallibly successful with a nioilern 
audience, when so few of Cicero's beauties could be 
borne, we conceive to be a proposition which I'equiros 
no j)roof beyond the attentive study of almost any of 
the Athenian’s works. I^et any reader avIio has been 
accustouied to hear debates in Parliament, note what 
passages have struck him most in tlioso works, and he 
will find that they arc the sort of things which have 
the most instantaneous success in modern speeches; 
which produce the most sudden and thrilling semsa- 
tions; and, finding in every bosom an echo, occasion 
the loudest ex])rcssions of assent. Now, some speakers 
may create admiration by careful composition alone, 
or without sallies; but they do not find their way as 
the old Greek did to our hearts. Others may find 
their way thither without the just care of composition ; 
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but he united both powers, and concealed, for the time 
at least, the labour by which the combination was 
effected. Can we marvel that his success was prodi- 
gious — and that it was equally complete with hearers 
whom he was to move, and with critics whom he was 
to please ? But the experiment which we arc suggest- 
ing must be made by a very attentive reader ; and it 
may not succeed at the first. lie must imbue himself 
so thoroughly with a knowledge of all the circum- 
stances in which the oration was delivered, that ho can 
enter at once into the situation of the speaker and the 
hearer; and he must ponder accurately the words 
used in each fine passage, often read them, and often 
repeat them, until their power is familiar to his mind, 
and their force and their harmony to his car. In no 
other way can he enter into the feelings with which 
they were heard by those to whom the language was 
natural, and the extremely small number of the topics 
as well known as the features of their own or the 
orator’s countenance. 

It will thus be found, that there is not any long 
and close train of reasoning in the Orations, still less 
any profound observations, or remote and ingenious 
allusions ; but a constant succession of remarks, bearing 
immediately upon the matter in hand, perfectly plain, 
and as readily admitted as easily understood. These 
are intermingled with the most striking appeals, some- 
times to feelings which all were conscious of, and 
deeply agitated by, though ashamed to own; some- 
times to sentiments which every man was panting to 
utter, and delighted to hear thundered forth — bursts 
of oratory, therefore, which either overwhelmed or 
relieved the audience. Such hits, if we may use a 
homely phrase (for more dignified language has no 
word to express the thing), are the principal glory of 
the great combatant; it is by these that he carries 
all before him, and to them that ho sacribces all the 
paltry graces wliicli arc the delight of the Asian and 
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Italian schools. Suppose the audience in the state wc 
are figuring, it is evident that one sentence, or paren- 
thesis, or turn of expression — a single phrase — the 
using a word, or pronouncing a name, at the right 
place and in the just sense, may be all that is wanting 
to rouse the people’s feelings, or to ^ive them vent. 

in this way, and not by chains oi reasoning, like 
inathcmatical demonstration or legal argument, it is 
that Demosthenes carries us away; and it is in no 
othcr^vise that an assembly at the present day is to 
be inspired and controlled. Whosoever among the 
moderns has had great success in eloquence, may be 
found not perhaps to have followed the Grecian master, 
but certainly in some sort to have fallen into his track. 
Had he studied correctness equally, the effect would 
have been heightened, and a far more excellent thing 
would have been offered to our deliberate admiration, 
after its appeal to the feelings, had been successfully 
made. 

In illustration of these remarks, we might refer to 
the fine passages upon which Ave have already com- 
mented, only with the view of examining their com- 
position. Who, for instance, can doubt that the Xj^yero 
ri Katvov is a burst of the very kind most adapted to 
electrify an English House of Commons ? Indeed, we 
may go farther ; for, change Maccdon into Corsica, 
and substitute Europe for Greece, the passage itself 
might have been pronounced at any time during the 
late war with infiillible success — or perhaps, in the 
present day, we might apply it to the Calmuck mem- 
bers of the Holy Alliance. But let us attend to one 
or two of his turns, where the argument is more 
enlarged. In the oration upon the Chersonese, his 
principal object is to defend Diopeithes against the 
charge of having caused the war by his inroad into 
Thrace, and to obtain for him the support of the 
country in those operations necessary to support liis 
army ; and he begins by grappling with the arguments 
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of those who are so ready to call everything done hy 
Diopeithcs an attack upon Philip, and yet never can 
see any harm in Philip, who had done all but attack 
their arsenals; and observe how suddenly he turns 
this trite topic into a conclusive answer to every- 
thing urged by those same partizans of Philip against 
Diopeithcs, and, as it were, finishes the discussion at 
the first blow. 

“ Blit, for Heaven’s sake, let them not still pretend 
that Philip, so long as ho lets Attica and the Piraeus 
alone, neitlicr wrongs the country nor wages Avar 
against it. If this bo their notion of right — this their 
definition of peace — unjust, indeed, and intolerable it 
manifestly is, and fatal to your security ; — but, at all 
events, it is utterly repugnant to the charges with 
Avhicli those very men are bearing doAvn Diopeithcs ; 
for with what consistency can they suffer Philip to do 
every one act short of invading Attica, and call it 
peace; and yet, the moment Diopeithcs succours the 
Thracians, accuse him of making Avar upon Philip * 
After shoAving the dangerous tendency of Philip’s 
projects, and the evils of letting him bring the Avar 
near their country, he breaks out into a vehement 
inculpation of tlic Athenians, for their numberless 
negligences and follies in the conduct of their affairs. 
This passage has all the characteristic fire and rapidity 
and point of the orator ; it affords, too, an example of 
a very fine repetition, in AAdiich the same Avords are 
used a second time Avith the most pOAverful effect, and 
the Avhole is brouglit to bear full upon the question 
of Diopeithcs, Avhich is first introduced by a skilful 
parenthesis. The orator’s favourite figure of antithesis 
is not spared;! and the original is as sonorous to the 

* Oral. Grcec.y i., 91. 

f The love of this figure, as is well known, was one of the very few 
parts of his oratory upon which the vile scurrility of the Greek satirists 
(or rather buffoons) could fix. Even those abandoned writers, shameless 
as tliey were in their attijicks upon the orator’s life, which by fabrications 
they could misrepresent, durst not sneer at liis works, because they were 
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ear as it Is striking by tlie sense with w^hich it is so 
over-inforined. 

“ XprifJLaTa eiaipepuv ftovXop^Oa, ovrs 

avroi crTpareveirOai ToXpwpev, ovt€ to)v koivcov aire- 
X^orOcii Svvapedaj ovre rag fjvvra^Eig AiotteiOei SiSojUtv, 
ovO^ o(T av avTog avreo TropKrrjrat, eiraivovpev, aXXa 
lia(TKaLvop.Ev Kai aKOTTOvpev, iroOev Kai tl peXXei irtruiv, 
Kai iravTa ra Totavra, ovt ETretSrjTTEp ovriog exopsv, ra 
r)pETEp^ avTtjjv irpaTTEiv eOaXopEV. aXX’ ev pEv TOtg 
Xoyoig, Tovg rijg TToXsatg XEyoi^rag a^in EiraivovpEV' ev 
Se TOig Epyoig roig EvavriovpEvoig rowro^c (Twaytovi-- 
i^opeOa, ipEig pav toivov EiwOarE EaaroTE rov irapovra 
Epcoravj TL ovv xP^i ttoielv ; Eyu) S* vpag EpwTrjcrai 
[dovXopat ; TL ovv XP^ XEyaiv ; ei yap pi)TE EiaoiaETE, 
pr\TE avTOL orparcuo-fo-Of, p^iTE nov kOivmv a^e^etrOf, 
pr]TE Tag avvTa^Eig AlottelOei Scoctete, prjTE oa av avTog 
avTw TTOpid^Tai) EaaaTEy pr)TE tu vpETsp' avTiov irpaTTSiv 
EOaXtifTETE, ovK T^ Xayw* El yap rjStf ToaavTijv 

E^overtav TOig aiTiaorOai Kat ^tnfdaXXeiv (iovXopEvoig 
SiSoTE, ojcTTE Kai TTEpi (ov av (jiacji peXXeiv avTov TTotetv, 
Kai TTEpi TOVTLOV TTpOKaTfjyopovvTiov aKpoaaOai, Tl av 
Tig Xsyoi ; — (Keisko, Orat, Gnve., i., 9«5). 

You neither choose to contribute your money — 
nor dare to serve in person — nor bear to sacrifice your 
shares in the distributions — nor do you furnish to 
Diopeithes the appointed supplies — nor give him credit 
for supplying himself, but vilify him for what lie has 
done, and pry into wliat he is going to do ; * nor can 
you apply yourselves to tlie management of your own 
affairs ; but you go on lauding, by your words, those 
whose councils are worthy of their country, wliile, by 
your actions, you are straining every nerve for their 

before the public. An extreme care of composition, and fondness for 
antithesis, was all they could lay to his charge. Thus, ironically, ho 
is termed— Xoyov; uv^^u^o;^ 9tu9roTi avrihrov ii<xruv ovhiv . — 

Athen. vi., 224. 

* His accustomed •retvrot roc. roiocvrot is also here, in which a feebleness 
of sense, perhaps, was covered by the effect of the sound iu dosing a 
period or member. 
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antagonists. Then, you arc perpetually ashing of each 
speaker avIio appears — what is to be done? But I. 
would fain ask you — what is to be said? For if you* 
will ncitlier contribute, nor serve, nor sacrifice your 
shares, nor furnish Diopeithes his supplies, nor sutfer 
him to supply himself, nor attend to your own affairs, 
I know not wliat is to be said; for, if you 'will give 
such licence to those avIio arc siftino: and calumniating 
his conduct, that you must lend an car both to their 
predictions of what he may hereafter do, and to the 
2 )Ositivc charges which tliey ground on those predic- 
tions, wliat can any one say?^^ This wonderfully 
condensed and most spirited exj^osuro (in tlie last 
clause) of the unbearable injustice practised towards 
the general, must remind every reader of many pas- 
sages of Mr. Fox’s speeches; one in particular we 
recollect, upon the conduct and consequences of the 
War, in the debate on Barliaiimntary Beforin in 1797. 

In passages of the same effect the Third Philippic 
especially abounds; in fire and variety, indeed, it is 
surpassed by none of the lesser orations ; and by some 
it is preferred to all the rest. Tlie argument against 
trusting Philip’s friends, and giving up those orators 
who had steadily opposed him, drawn from the ex- 
ample of other states wdio had fallen into this snare, 
as Oritiim, Erctria, and Olynthus, merits especial 
attention. Nothing can be finer than the burst of 
irony at the close of that part beginning Ka\r]v y oi 
iroWoL — noble t return have the Oritans met 
with, for betaking themselves to Philip’s creatures. 


* We have rendered both portions of the passage in the second person ; 
the original changes from the first to the second, for a reason only ajipli- 
cablc to the Greek, namely, the beautifnl variety aftbrded by the flexion. 
Thus, the first part runs — rokfAUf^iv, ^vvafAidety 
&c. ; the second, ^MO'srtf t^tknirir’i^ &c. The force of ^^oKrcrtiyc^owndyf 
following fi-.kkny, as it does, can only be rendered by the repetition in the 
text, which gives the sense accurately. 

t The literal translation “fine” or “pretty,” expresses the sense com- 
pletely, but is too colloquial. 
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and abandoning EuptroGus! A noble treatment have 
tbc Erctrians received, for dismissing yonr ambas- 
sadors and surrendering themselves to Clitarchus — 
they arc now enslaved, and tortured, and scourged ! * 
Nobly have the Olynthians hired for giving the com- 
maiul of tlieir horse to Lasthenes, while they banished 
Apollonides !” Now, every name here pronounced 
awakened in the audience the recollection of events 
deeply interesting to them ; and the few words. applied 
to each were sufficient to bring up the most lively idea 
of those circumstances on which the orator desired to 
dwell. 

Both the orations upon the embassy afford many fino 
examples of the same kind. In that of Demosthenes, 
we may note the observations upon his motives in 
preferring the charge, especially the part beginning 
(TKOTTiire ei £</>’ description of Bhilip’s peculiar 

fortune, that when he stood in need of mischievous men 
to do his work, wovrf^Hov avO^yiowtov, he always found 
men even more mischievous than ho wanted, Troio^po- 
re^ovg ci/ptty i) ifSot/XerOy — perhaps, too, the bitter 
description of the Athenian populace, which lie puts 
into the mouths of his adversaries, but seems to have 
wrought as highly as if he meant to adopt it.J But 
the oration for Ctesiphon abounds in these passages 
more than all the rest, and in a ffir greater vjiriety. 
It may suffice to remind the classical reader of the 
powerful description of Philip, where ho contrasts his 
conduct with that of the Athenians, and presents him 
wounded and maimed, but cheerfully abandoning to 
ffite any of his limbs, provided what was left might 
live in honour and renown; the exposure of the 
variance between the charge and the decree on which 
it purports to proceed, particularly the passage that 
follows the decree ; the exposure of JEschines s incon- 

* There is no giving the force of the Greek hcrc^ 'yt 

li,ettrrtyoviJi,ivoi KOtt ffT^xtXovfiifOh — Orat. Grocc.^ 128. 

t Orat. 6V(ec., i., 410. X tt)icl, 383. 
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sistency in ascribing to fortune the favourable result of 
a mere statesman’s councils, while he imputes to tliose 
councils the disasters that arise in the operations of the 
war; the appeal to his own services, which had, for 
the first time, obtained for Athens the extraordinary 
honour of a crown from the other States of Greece, 
the question now being, whether the very ordinary 
honours of the civic crown had been rightly decreed 
to him ; with almost every other sentence of that long 
and wonderful passage which immediately follows his 
Theban Decree ; and more especially the part begin- 
ning ££ yap ravTa irpouTo ukovitu Upon these, how- 
ever, we have the less occasion to enlarge here, as 
they will fall afterwards under consideration with 
reference to the subject of these remarks, when wo 
discuss the merits of the translation, and offer the 
specimens we have promised. 

The grand excellence which we have been contem- 
plating, is, if not peculiar to* Demosthenes, at least 
possessed by him in a degree prodigiously superior to 
any other orator of ancient times, iEschines excepted, 
who abounds in fine passages of a similar description, 
though more diffuse, and more verbose also, and less 
cogent in their effect, as well as rapid in succession. 
Ilis richness is, however, truly magnificent, and appears 
almost to have been a compensation for the diminution 
of strength in the judgment of Cicero, avIio indeed 
resembles him more than his great rival, though it 
is impossible to think that ho formed his style upon 
either model. The reader Avho, without studying his 
masterpiece, the defence of his conduct in the embassy, 
would form at once an idea of Aeschines’s beauties, and 
his more luxuriant manner, may turn to the truly 
Dernosthenean attack upon Demosthenes, in the oration 
against Ctesiphon, where he draAvs his invective from 
an Athenian laAv, analogous to our laAv of deodands; 
and to the concluding part of the oration against 
Timarchus; from one fine burst in which Lucretius 
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has evidently borrowed, in his description of the real 
liell created by unruly desires — yap oeecrOe” — 
“ Tovg ri(Te[irjKorag irotvag eXaveiv, Kai TToXaZtiv Saertv 
rjppsvaig '' — ‘‘ Think not that it is furies, like those wo 
see on the stage, who chase the wicked, and torment 
them with flaming torches ; but lawless appetites,” &c., 
&c. — “ these arc the real furies,” &c.* But Cicero 
himself twice copied this great passage ; in his earliest 
speech, the “ Pro Sexto Roscio,” and still more closely 
ill his later oration, that of ‘‘ In L. Pisonem,” which is 
almost a translation from JEschines.f 

Demosthenes studied under Isieus ; but no speeches 
of that orator arc preserved, excepting upon mere 
private causes ; and we confess that the totJil want of 
interest in the subject, and the minuteness of the 
topics, has always made a perusal of them so tedious, 
as to prevent us from being duly sensible of the force 
and keenness in which ho was said to abound. Demos- 
tliencs is also understood to have resembled Pericles in 
his stylo. But this is a subject upon which no modern 
can speak, nor indeed any one except those wlio lived 
in the days of Demosthenes, and might therefore luive 
received accounts of Pericles from his contemporai-ies ; 
for it seems certain tliat he left notliing in writing 
behind him, and that the orations in Tbiicydidcs, 
which bear his name, Avere Avrittcii by others — pro- 
bably by that historian himself. J {Quint., III., 1, and 
XT!., 2.) But Demosthenes is known to have deeply 
studied that historian ; and though the three orations 

* Reiskc, Orat. Grevc., iii., 187. 

f “ Nolite ouiin putare iit in scena vidotia, lioinncs consccloratus impulsu 
dcorum tuncri fiiriaruui taectisde dcutibus. Siia qucmque fionso suiim 
facinus, suum sccliis— sua audacia, dc sanitate ac mente deturbat. IIi» 
suiit impiorum Furiae — Ine flammac — hae faces.” — (In L. cap. Pis.) He 
has a similar passage in his treatise De Legg., lib. i. It is remarkable how 
much he had improved in his last treatises, the Pro Sexto and the Pi 
Pisonem] but it is also remarkable how much closer he came to the 
original in the latter work. 

X The passage in Cicero (De Orat., lib. ii.,) seems by no means 
sufficient evidence of Pericles having left works behind him. 
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there given as those of Pericles, resemble anything 
rather tlian tliat “thunder and lightning” which 
tradition has ascribed to him, yet there is something 
in the diction, particularly the chaste and beautiful 
antitheses,* wliich may have l)ccn co})icd by the great 
orator of the succeeding age. In abundance of general 
remark, and want of cogent reasoning, they rather 
resemble the speeches in Sallust. One of them, in- 
deed’, is a funeral oration, and the other was spoken to 
soothe tlio angry passions of the multitude. 

Upon the prevailing character of extreme concise- 
ness wliicli has been so often remarked in the style of 
Demosthenes, and which extends to his figures, to the 
ornamental as well as the argumentative and narrative 

1 )arts (if indeed wg can make any such distinction in 
lim who had notliing of mere ornament), one observa- 
tion must he added. If tlie orations were spoken in 
all respects as tliey now appear, it is extremely difficult 
to conceive how they should, in all their parts, havo 
produced their full effect. Possibly, when afterwards 
written over, some things may have been omitted — 
some of that expansion curtailed which seems almost 
indispensable in speaking, as we know for certain that 
some passages have been left out in both Jtlschines 
and Demosthenes, from the allusions to them which 
arc to be found in the replies. It will not be imagined 
that we, for an instant, think of commending the con- 
trary extreme of diflfuseness, of overloading, of re- 
dundant point and figure and circumstance into which 
modern composers of all kinds, both writers and 
speakers, have run, never satisfied without exhausting 
each idea, and running down, as it were, cvei*y topic 
that presents itself. Yet one can hardly suppose any 
audience so quick, as, in the time required for uttering 
two or three words, to seize the whole meaning which 
they allude to, rather than convey. “Vitanda ilia 


* See particularly the first of these speeches, Thuct/d., lib. i., sub. Jin. 
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brcvitas ct abruptum scrmonis genus, quod otiosuni 
forte Icctorem minus fcdlit, audientem traiisvolat, nee 
duin repetatiir cxpcctat.” Even tlic celebrated simile 
in the great speech, which has been so much admired 
by those who judged of its effect as readers, the wo-Trep 
va(j)og, seems liable to this rcmai‘k ; the words that go 
before scarcely prepare tlie hearer sufficiently for what 
is coming, and the speaker is in the middle of some- 
thing else before the due impression can liave been 
made. It deserves our attention, that in another 
passage, where a similar figure is introduced, some 
MSS. add another word. In most editions, no doubt, 
it is uxTTTip ^eijuappovg av airav rovro to irpaypa sig 
Tr\v TToXtv ci<T£7recr6 : but in one MS. which Taylor has 
followed,* it is ojcnrsp aKt)7rTO(j rj ^tipappovg. In 
applying to modern languages the rules of rigorous 
conciseness; in teaching those who must use instru- 
ments comparatively so feeble, that most difficult lesson 
‘‘ to blot,’' — a lesson as hard to an author as to 
forget” is to a lover, and for the same reason, his 
fondness — it must be distinctly admitted, not only that 
more words are required to express the same ideas, 
but that it may often be necessary to crowd more ideas 
into the same passage, in order to make only an equal 
impression to what the ancient would have accom- 
plished by the powers of his finer language. Thus, 
Xupappovg both signifies, in one word, a winter 
torrent, and, by its fine sound, produces on tlie hearer 
an effect equal to our translation of both ^Kiinrog and 
Xupappovij together. Consider for a moment the fine 
words collected in any of Demosthenes’s grander pas- 
sages, as the famous oatli, where we have such verbs 
as 7 rpoKivEvv^v(TavTag and Trapara^apevoug. Even 

* See Ucisko, i., 278. So Wolf, &c. In another passaj^o of the same 
oration (202), (ry.yiTTos v is u^cd in all the MSS. which omit (Iio 

former w'ord in the tirst pa'^sa^e. lJut w'e cannot Ii(*lp n'^jjaiflin^^ llio 
^uueov as an interpolation, — >vhich seems to be Iveiske’s opinion also. — 
Vide note in torn. xi. 
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admitting that wo have something like the aorist in 
English, at any rate wc have no participles which in 
one word convey the ideas of action and time together ; 
then wc have no particles which enable one word to 
express a whole sentence as here — “exposing them- 
selves to dangers in w^arding off a meditated attack;” 
or “for the common safety of Greece” — and, lastly, 
wc have few or none of those words which so fdl tlio 
car as to render a variation of the idea, by adding 
other words, superfluous. With them a word often 
produced the whole effect desired ; while we must 
supjdy the defect of strength by addition. It must, 
on the other hand, be allowed, that our language gains 
considerably in delicacy what it loses in force. While 
many of the words in most ordinary use among the 
ancients, recalled, by their structure, their very base 
origin, and Avero indeed powerful in proportion to the 
plainness with which that origin was perceived, wo 
question if there bo one word in use among us, in 
serious composition, which savours of an indelicate 
etymology; and even the expressions allowed in lighter 
works, arc only indelicate to those who know the 
foreign language they come * from. At the same time, 
wo are aware that a certain violence of expression, in 
which Demosthenes and yEscI lines both indulge, may, 
independent both of the structure of the language, and 
of the difference of manners, be deemed to partake of 
coarseness. To this charge, perhaps, the saying of 
Dr. Johnson may afford a concise and not unjust 
answer — “ Big thinkers require big words.” f 

* Independent of tlie phrases of iincqnivoeal grossness Avhich ancient 
manners allowed to bo baiKli(;(l about in ’debate, \vords of an inquire 
original were transferred to an ordinary acceptation, the etymon being 
however plain to every Greek who heard them — as xecra.'rruffTo;, 

&c. Such words as rascal, yadso, &c., with us, are of foreign origin, wliich 
veils their grossiiess. 

f When Dcinostbcnes describes (in the oration upon the Embassy) 
the attempts of Pliilip to corrupt the Orator, he uses the word hzKuhuvtrt, 
tried or sounded by making the money tinkle or chink in their ears; a 
tigure taken from the maimer of trying horses by ringing a bell near 
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It may not be unfit to close this article, as we did 
a former one upon Koman eloquence, with a few words 
upon the pronunciation of the language among the 
ancients themselves. A passage in Quintilian then 
furnished us with tlie clue ; and the Greek Quintilian 
may render the same service on the present occasion. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus plainly indicates, in a chap- 
ter of his treatise on composition, which treats of the 
Letters, that the Greeks pronounced in a manner 
wholly diftcrent from our Southern neighbours, and 
much more’nearly resembling our own method, and 
tliat used upon the Continent. Thus, he says, a is, 
when long, the most sonorous of the vowels, and is 
pronounced by opening the mouth as Avide as possible 
(avoiyiuevov eiri irXuaTov), and raising the breath 
upAvards, Trpoc rov ouparov, which commentators con- 
sider as a metaphor for the palate; v is pronounced, 
he says, by contracting the lips greatly, and stilling 
(TTviyerai) the breath, and issuing a small sound ; the 
sound of in like manner, is described exactly as the 
Scotch and foreigners pronounce it; rj k described 
differently from both the Englisli and Scotch pro- 
nunciation, and resembling the Continental, if avo 
mistake not, being the sound of the Latin e both in 
this and foreign countries. Of t, no distinct account 
is given, nor any account at all of the di[)hth()ngs.'’'^' 
Of the consonants, \ was evidently pronounced as the 
Scotch and foreign nations sound it; for, of the three, 
ic, X and y, it is placed at the opposite extreme to fc, 
y being put as the middle betAveen them, Avhcrcas the 
English confound it almost entirely Avith #c. About 4 
there may be some doubt; for, in one place, we arc 


them. Another “big thinker,” in the Impeachment of 1806, said of 
the defendant — “Does he see money when it shines? Does ho hear it 
Avlieii it chinks?” 

* The use of the diphthong at/, uv, in Aristophanes, to express tlio liark- 
ing of a dog, as we say bmr^ ic'nv, clearly sIkiws the diplitliong to Iia\'C 
been sounded in the Scutch and Continental manner. 
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told tliat it consists of a and S* mingling, but so as 
to have the sound of both ; and, in another, it is de- 
scribed as much more pleasing to the car than the 
other double consonants. It appears, therefore, to 
have had a sound more soft than pur Scotch pro- 
nunciation, which preserves the S and a distinctly, 
but not quite so near the soft g as the English pro- 
nunciation makes it. Of certain sounds peculiar to 
tlio Eiiglish pronunciation, no trace is to be found in 
this author’s remarks ;t as the i short, and also the 
long sound of the same vowel, if indeed* that bo not 
rather a diphthongal sound. But persons more learned 
in these matters than we can pretend to be, may be 
aware of other authorities. The well-known saying 
of Milton, against pronouncing Latin in the English 
way, was, by him, confined to that language ; but 
there can be no doubt that his practice extended to 
Greek also. 

* The O’ is put bcf(»rc J ; thouf^h, in describing the other two double 
consonants, it is put after Is this an error in the transcriber — or is it 
a Loriclsni? — For we know that the Doric transposed the in yp, 

t Uion. Uai. de Slmct.,, Orat.^ sect. xvi. 
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ERSKINE.* 

We regard the publication of this collection as an 
event of great importance, both in a literary and 
political view. The orations which have been given 
to tho world in modern times, under the sanction of 
the person who delivered them, or in sucli a manner 
as to secure a tolerable share of correctness, arc 
lamentably few. Perhaps Mr. Burke’s arc the only 
speeches of note which have been printed in an 
authentic shape, in an age teeming with orators, and, 
though prolific of much bad eloquence, adorned by 
some of the greatest geniuses that ever practised this 
divine art. When we consider how groat the differ- 
ence is between ancient and modern eloquence, — 
how much of that which peculiarly marks the latter 
was utterly unknown to the ancients — wo moan, tho 
extemporaneous reasoning and declamation known by 
the name of debatiiKj , — and wlien wc reflect how 
much more adapted this talent is to the business of 
real life than the elaborate and ornate compositions 
of antiquity, — we cannot fail to lament, tliat almost 
all our great masters of the art have died, without 
loavino- a trace of their n'enius behind them ; and 

• The Speeches o f the Tlonnitrahle Thomas ErsJcine (iiow Lord Ersl uir'), 
when at the Bar^ on Sn'jects connected with the Libcidp of the Tress^ and 
(ujainst Construct! ce Treasons. Collected by James ]Ii(I;^\\ay. 2 vols. 

8vo, pp. 854. Kidgway, London, 1810. 

This publication is understood to have been supcrhdeiided by IMr. 
Cutler Ferguson, who wrote the Picracc or Intibductioii. 

P 
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that if, unhappily, the free constitution of England 
were destroyed, the speeches of Mr. Burke alone 
would leave to posterity any means of conjecturing 
what powers had been exerted to avert its fate. To 
those immortal specimens of modern popular elo- 
quence, must now be added the most j)erfect examples 
of the eloquence of the Bar which are to be found in 
any age ; for the volumes before us both collect and 
preserve the fugitive publications of Mr. Erskino’s 
speeches forineriy in circulation, and add, in a correct 
and authentic form, several which had been most 
scantily and inaccurately rejmrted. 

These volumes, which we i*ejoico to learn will bo 
followed by another, embrace the most celebrated 
speeches, from the case of Captain Baillie in 1770, 
when iMv. Erskiue, in the very outset of his brilliant 
career, astonished the legal Avorld with a display of 
talents, which was outshone, indc(‘d, but not obscured 
by bis own rip(n' elTorts, down to his celebrated 
defence of Mr. Berry in 1708, wlien, having long 
stood unrivalled among English lawyers for eloquence, 
for skill and conduct, for knowledge of the consti- 
tutional liwv of the realm, and for dauntless love of 
liberty, he put forth his matured genius with a power 
that carried everything before it, and boro down the 
utnio,*>t efforts of the court against the independ(MH!e 
of the British press. The s])ceches are tw(dv(j in 
miiiib(}r; and they are ])refaced with such explana- 
tions of the subjects, extracts from the ])l(‘adings, 
and rc'ports of the speeches of the Crown hiwyers to 
whom Mr. Erskiue replied, as serve to render the 
matter of therii perfectly intelligible to every reader. 
Where it is of importance, the address of the judge 
to the jury is likewise inserted; and many anecdotes 
v/iru*h occurred at the trials are added, — with tlic 
verdict, — motions in arrest of judgment, and con- 
versations at delivering the verdict, — where anything 
of this kind took ’place. The prehxtory statements 
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arc very well, and, as far as we happen to know, 
very faithfully executed. We have understood, that 
the* public is indebted for them, and indeed for this 
publication, to a gentleman of the profession. ^Mr. 
Erskine himself, wc believe, revised many of his 
speeches at the time of their original publication — 
at least wc have heard so; and, from the character 
of accuracy which they here bear, we arc incliiicd 
to believe tlie report. By rather a singular omission 
in so careful a compilation, no table of contents is 
given to these volumes. We shall therefore give a 
list of the speeches contained in them. The first is 
that in Captain Bail lie’s case, in the Court of King’s 
Bench. Then follows the speech for Carnan, at the 
Bar of the Iloiise of Commons, against the monopoly 
of the two Universities in printing almanacs. Next 
come — the famous speech for Lord (h'orge (lordon 
at the Old Bailey — the speeches for the i)can of St. 
Asa[)h, at Shrewsbury assizes, at the motion in the 
King’s Bench for a new trial, and afterwards in sup- 
port of the rule, — with a note of his speech in arrest 
of jndgimmt, in the same noted case. These close 
th(' first volume. The second begins the fp(H)ch iVm 
Paine ; after which comes the spoe(*]i, rather more 
popular at the time, against the publisher of the A(/e 
o/’ Reason — and which finds a ])Iace here somewliat 
strangely, as it was not (hdivered for years aft(^r the 
period where these volumes end, and should have 
come into a subse(|ucnt part of the publication. The 
spcfjch in Stockdale’s case follows ; and then those 
for ^lessrs. Erost and Perry; with which the second 
volume concludes. 

In these volumes, wc have a complete body of the 
law of libel, and a most perfect history of its progress, 
down to the libel bill of Mr. Fox, which owed its 
OT'igin, indeed, to the doubts and difficulties that arose 
during the prosecution (is there not an error in the 
first syllabic?) of the Dean of St. Asaph. The 
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argument on the rights of juries, as connected with 
that case, affords the clearest exposition of the sub- 
ject, and is, in itself, by far the most learned com- 
mentary on the nature of that inestimable mode of 
trial, which is anywhere to be found. Mr. Fox’s 
bill is merely declaratory of the principles, which were 
laid down in this argument with unrivalled clearness, 
and enforced with a power of reasoning which none ever 
denied to this groat advocate, except in the moment 
when, dazzled by the astonishing powers of his lan- 
guage, they were tempted to fancy, that so rare a 
union of different qualities was not in nature ; and to 
doubt whether such eloquence and fire — so lively an 
imagination, and so great warmth of passions, were 
compatible with the foculties of close reasoning and 
nice discrimination. As connected, then, with the 
history of jury trial — as laying down its principles — 
as furnishing the groundwork of Mr. Fox’s famous 
bill — and as having, in point of fact, given occasion 
to that bill, we view the speeches for Dean Shipley, 
which contain a most complete history of that case, as 
the most iiTq)ortant part of this colleclion. We need 
scarcely tdd, that the trial by jury is here only 
viewed in its relation to the law oi' libel; but, to 
administer this law, is, beyond all comparison, the 
most important oflice of juries, — the one in which the 
excellence of that institution is most conspicuous and 
indis])utablo, and independent of which, the objections 
to it would be neither few nor light. Of the speeches 
now described, we purpose to say nothing more at 
present: they arc so well known, and so often re- 
lerred to, that we need not dwell upon tlieni in this 
place. 

In the importance of the occasion, and of its conse- 
quences to the liberties ^of Fnglishmcn, w^e cannot 
liesitate in placing the defence of Lord George 
Gordon in the next rank. This great speech, and 
the acquittal which it secured to the object of it. 
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TTcrc the deathblow of the tremendous doctrine of 
constructive treason. Lord George Gordon’s, indeed, 
may be called the Case of Constructive Treasons ; 
and, after its decision, that engine of oppression lay 
at rest for a scries of years ; till the season of alarm, 
which, with all other monstrous and unutterable 
things, arose out of the French revolution, seemed to 
furnish a tit opportunity for reviving the times of legal 
oppression, and injustice under colour of law. In 
that inauspicious era, this most perilous doctrine 
once more found, in the same consummate advocate, 
an enemy so irresistible, that again it utterly failed, 
though brought forward with every chance in its 
favour, from the temper of the times — the power of 
the Crown — the madness of the country — the folly 
of the mob, and the talents of Mr. Erskinc’s political 
enemies and professional rivals. Wo shall have an 
opportunity of contemplating this, the greatest of all 
his victories, with more advantage, when the speeches 
in 1794 arc added to the collection. At present, our 
attention is confined to the defence of Lord George 
Gordon. 

From this we are unable to extract any passages 
which can give a just notion of its character and high 
merits; for these consist, not in dazzling sentences, 
nor in particular bursts of eloquence, but in tlic close 
texture of the whole argument, both where Mr, 
Erskinc lays down the principles of treason-law, — 
skilfully adapting them to his purpose, by bringing 
forward such parts chiefly as suit his case, — and 
illustrating them by a reference to circumstances like 
those he had himself to deal with, and where he more 
particularly and more directly makes the application 
of those doctrines to the charges against Lord George 
Gordon. The whole speech must be read, and even 
carefully studied, before a just sense of the talents 
displayed in it can be entertained, or a conjecture 
formed of its great effects upon the audience who 
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heard it, and the tribunal to which it was addressed. 
We shall here only give a passage from the con- 
clusion, — because its diction is peculiarly beautiful and 
chaste, and the topics highly persuasive : — 

“ What, then, has produced this trial for high treason, or 
given it, when produced, the seriousness and solemnity it wears? 
— What, but the inversion of all justice, by judging from conse- 
gmnccs^ instead of from causes and desif/))s? — wliat but the 
artful manner in wdiieh the Crown has endeavoured to blend 
the jH*titioning in a body, and the zeal with which an animated 
disposition conducted it, with the melancholy crimes that fol- 
lowed? — crimes, which the shameful indolence of our magis- 
trates — which the total extinction of all police and government 
sutlercd to be committed in broad day, and in the delirium of 
drunkenness, by an unarmed banditti — without a head — without 
plan or object — and without a reJiige from the instant grii)e of 
justice.; — a banditti, with whom the associated Protestants and 
their president had no manner of connexion, and whose cause 
they overturnc'd, dishonoured, and ruined. 

“ How uiKjhristian, tlnm, is it to attempt, without evidence, 
to iniect tlu' imaginations of men who are sworn disi)assionately 
.ind disinterestedly to try th(‘, trivial olIenc(‘. of assembling a 
multitude, with .‘i p{‘titlon to repeal a law (which has ha])piinod 
HO often in all our memories), by bhmding it v/ith the fatal 
eat{i‘<t]'ophe on which every man’s mind may ])e sup])osed to 
retain some degr<‘e of Irritation ! — O Ju' ! O fiel Is the intel- 
lectual seat of justice to be thus impiou>ly shaken ? Are your 
benevoh'nt pro[)eii.sities to be thus disa|)pointi*d and abused? 
— Do they wish you, while yon are listening to the. evidimce, to 
connect it wdtli unfores(‘en conse(|uences, in spite of ri'ason and 
truth? Is it their object to hang the millstone of prejudice 
around his innucmit neck to sink him? — If thi^re be such men, 
may lliaiven forgive, tliem t'or tin* attempt, and ins[)ire you with 
fortitude and wisdom to discharge your duly wath calm, steady, 
and reilcctiug minds. 

“ (ieiitlenum, I have no manner of doulit that you wdll. — I 
am sure you cannot but see, not.Avithstanding my great inability, 
increased by a perturbatijui of mind (arising, thank God! from 
no dishonest cause), that there has been not only no cvidtmcc 
on the part of the Crown to fix the guilt of the late commotions 
upon th(' ])risoner, but that, on the contrary, we have been able 
to resist tlu^ prohnhUihj — I might almost say the possihililij — of 
the chai-ge, not (uily by living w'itm^sscs, whom we only ceased 
to call because the trial would never have ended, but by the 
evidence of all the blood that has paid the forfeit of that guilt 
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already — an evidence that, I will take upon me to say, is the 
stronp:est and most unanswerable which the combination of 
natural events ever brought together since the begimiing of the 
world for the dtdiverance of the oppressed : — since, in the late 
numerous trials for acts of violence and de])redation, though 
conducted by the ablest servants of the Crown, with a laudable 
vya to the investigation of the subject which now cngagi's us, 
no one fact appeared which showed any plan, any object, any 
leader — since, out of forty-four thousand persons who signed 
the petition of the Protestants, 7iot out ’was to be found among 
those who were convicted, tried, or even api)rehended on 
suspicion — and since, out of all the felons who were let loose 
ti’om prisons, and who assisted in the destruction of our pro- 
])i*rty, not a single wretch was to be found who could even 
altcaiipt to save his own litc by the plausible promi. e of giving 
I'vidence to-day. 

“ AVhat can overturn such a proof as this ! Smely a good 
mail might, without sujicrstition, believe that such an union of 
evc'uts was something more than natural, and that tlie divine 
I'rovidenee was watchful for the protection of innocence and 
truth. 

“ I may now, tlu'refore, relieve yon from tlu* ])ain of heaving 
me any longer, and be mysedf relieved trom spt'aking on a sub- 
joet which agitates and distresses me. Sinee Lt>nl (leorge 
Gordon stands clear of every hostile act or purposes against the 
Legislature of his country, or the pniperties of his fellow- 
subjects — since the whole tenor of his eondnet r(‘])els the 
belief of the trditorous iatentUm charged by the indictuumt — my 
task is finished. I shall make no address to your passions — I 
will not remind yon of the long and rigorous imprisonment Ik^ 
has sullered — T will not speak to you of his great youth, of liis 
illustrious birth, and of his- uniformly animated and generous 
zead in Parliament for the constitution of his country. Such 
tojiics might be iisefid in the balance of a doubtful (‘ase ; vet, 
even then, I should have trusted to tlu^ honest lii‘arts of English- 
men to have felt them without exeittition. At present tlu; plain 
and rigid rules of justice and truth are suflicient to entitle me 
to your verdict.” — i., 132-135. 

A singular passage, to be foniul in this speech, 
affords a great contrtist to the calm and even mild 
tone of its peroration. It is indeed, as far as we know, 
the only instance of the kind in the lilstory of modern 
eloquence ; and we might justly liavc doubted, if even 
Mr. Erskiiic’s skill, and well-known discretion as a 
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f )iiblic speaker, had not forsaken him, and allowed 
lis heat and fancy to hurry him somewhat too far, 
— had we not, in the traditional account of the perfect 
success which attended this passage, the most unequi- 
vocal evidence in his favour. After reciting a variety 
of circumstances in Lord George’s conduct, and quot- 
ing the language which he used, the orator suddenly, 
abruptly, and violently breaks out with this cxclama- 
tion-r-“ / say, by God, that man is a ruffian, who 
shall, after this, presume to build upon such honest, 
artless conduct, as an evidence of guilt!” — (Vol. i., p. 
125). The sensation produced by these words, and 
by the magic of the voice, the eye, the face, the ligure, 
and all we call the manner with which they were 
uttered, is related, by those present on this great 
occasion, to have been quite electrical, and to baffle 
all power of description. The feeling of the moment 
alone, — that sort of sympathy which subsists between 
an obs(;rvaiit s])eaker and his audience, — which com- 
municates to him, as he goes on, their feelings under 
what he is saying, — deciphers the language of their 
looks, — and even teaches him, without regarding 
wliat he sees, to adapt his words to the state of their 
minds, by merely attending to his own. This intuitive 
and momentary impulse could alone liave prompted 
a flight, which it alone could sustain ; and, as its 
failure would indeed have been fatal, so its eminent 
success must be allowed to rank it among the most 
famous feats of oratory. 

The speech which we arc inclined to rank the next 
in importance, but the first in oratorical talent, and 
happily the most accurately reported and revised, is 
the celebrated defence of Stockdale, whoso trial may 
bo tcianed the case of Libels ; for in it we liave clearly 
laid down, and most powerfully enforced, the doctrine 
which now enters into every such question, — viz., that 
if, taking all the parts of a composition together, it 
shall not be found to exceed the bounds of a free and 
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fair discussion, — so fair as a regard to good order, tlio 
peace of society, and the security of the government 
requires, but so free as the nature of our liappy con- 
stitution, and the unalienable right of Englishmen to 
canvass public affairs, allows ; — if, in short, the discus- 
sion he, upon the whole, sufficiently decent in its 
language, and peaceable in its import, although marked 
with great freedom of opinion, and couched in terms 
as animated as a free man can use on a subject that 
interests him deeply ; — although even a great share of 
heat should be found in the expression, and such in- 
vective as, surpassing tlio bounds of candour and of 
charity, can only be excused by the violence of honest 
feelings j — nay, although detached passages may bo 
pitched upon, in their nature and separate capacity 
amounting to libels : — yet these also shall be over- 
looked, and the defendant acquitted, on the ground, 
that ho has only used the grand right of political 
discussion Avith uncommon vehemence. This great 
doctrine, now on the Avholc jjenerally received, was 
first fully expounded in the detcnce of Stockdale ; and 
it forms obviously the foundation of whatever is more 
than a more name in the liberty of the press — the lirst 
and proudest pre-eminence of this country over all the 
rest of Europe. 

While the trial of Mr. flastings was going on, 
Mr. Stockdale, a bookseller in London, published a 
pamphlet, Avritten by the late Mr. Logan, one of the 
ministers of Leith, and a gentleman of very distin- 
guished genius. It Avas a defence of Mr. Hastings ; — 
and, in the course of it, the author Avas led into several 
reflections upon the conduct of the managers, Avhich 
the House of Commons deemed highly contemptuous 
and libellous. The language of certain passages Avas 
indeed rather free and offensive. The charges against 
Mr*. Hastings Avere said to “ originate from misrepre- 
sentation and falsehood” The House of Commons, 
in making one of those charges, was compared to ‘‘a 
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tribunal of inquisition, rather than a Court of Parlia- 
ment/’ Others of them were stigmatized as ‘‘ so 
insignificant in themselves, or founded on such gross 
misrepresentations, that they would not affect an 
obscure individual, much less a public character.” And, 
after a great deal of other invective, somewhat more 
diffuse, and less offensive in single terms, but fully 
more bitter and sarcastic in substance, the impeach- 
ment of Mr. Hastings was said to be carried on 
from motives of personal animosity, not from regard 
to ])ublic justice This pamphlet made a consider- 
able impression on the public mind ; and it was com- 
plained of by Mr. Fox on the part of the managers. 
It deserves, however, to be remarked, that although it 
was published during the proceedings against Mr. 
Hastings, and had a direct and undeniable tendency 
to inrtuence the judgment of the peers as well as the 
country, no attempt was made to commit the printer 
or tlic author, by the mere authority of the House of 
C^jiumons ; and Mr. Fox himself was content to move 
an address Ibi* a ]>rosccution in a court of common law. 

Mr. 8to(*kdale, the publislier, was accordingly tried 
on an information filed by the Attorney-Ccneral, ex 
ojjirio. The passages, of which we have just given a 
summary, were set forth, and stateil as libellous. The 
fa(;t of publication was admitted ; and Mr. Erskine 
tlien delivered the finest of all bis orations, — whctlier 
we regard the wonderful skill with which the argu- 
ment is conducted, — ^tlie soundness of the principles 
laid down, and their happy application to the case, — 
or the exquisite fancy with which they arc embellished 
and illustrated, — and the powerful and touching lan- 
guage in which they are conveyed. It is justly 
regarded, by all English lawyers, as a consummate 
specimen of the art of addressing a jury ; — as a 
standard, a sort of ]U’eccdcnt for treating cases of 
libel, by keeping which in his eye, a man may hope 
to succeed in special pleading his client’s case within 
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its principle, who is destitute of the talent rcxpiirod 
even to comprehend the other and higher merits of his 
original. By those merits, it is recommended to lovers 
of pure diction, — of copious and animated description, 
— of lively, picturesque, and fanciful illustration, — of 
all that constitutes, if we may so speak, the Poetry of 
eloquence, — all for which we admire it, when prevented 
from enjoying its Music and its Statuary. Wc shall 
venture to recommend this exquisite specimen of Mr. 
Erskiiic’s powers, by extracting a few passages almost 
at random. 

lie thus introduces his audience to a striking view 
of the grand trial in Westminster Hall, — not for the 
sake of making fine sentences, or of adorning his 
speech with a beautiful description, — for the speeches 
of this great advocate may be searched through by the 
most crafty special pleadei*, from beginning to end, and 
no one instance of such useless ornament will bo found, 
— but for the solid and inq)ortant purpose of int('rest- 
iiig his hearers in the situation of Mr. Hastings, and of 
his (hdeiider the author of the pam])hlct, — of leading 
the mind to view the ])risoner as an oppressed man, 
overwhelmed by the weight of parliamentary rcsent- 
incMit, and ready to bo crushed, in the lace of the 
country, by the very forms and solemnities of his trial, 
— of insinuating that the pamphlet only ventures to 
say something in defence of this unhappy ])m‘son, — 
and that, in such an. uno(|ual contest, an J'mglish jury 
may well excuse a little intemperance in the language 
of such a g('nci‘Oiis and almost hopeless defence : — 

“ rh.aitli'incn, l)etbre T vonture to lay the book before yon, 
it must l)e yet further remembered (for th(^ fiiet is e([ually 
notorious) that, under these inauspicious e/mnuustanecs, the 
trial of jMr. Hastings at the bar of the Lords had actually com- 
meneed long before its publication. 

“ There, the most august and striking spectacle was daily 
exhibited which the world (iver witnessed. A vast stage of 
justice was erected, awful from its high authority, splendid fi’om 
its illustrious dignity, venerable from the learning and wisdom 
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of its Judges, captivating and affecting from the mighty con- 
course of all ranks and conditions which daily flocked into it as 
into a theatre of pleasure ; — there, when the whole public mind 
was at once awed and softened to the impression of every 
human affection, there appeared, day after day, one afeer 
another, men of the most powerful and exalted talents, eclips- 
ing by their accusing eloquence the most boasted harangues of 
antiquity, — rousing the pride of national resentment by the 
boldest invectives against broken faith and violated treaties, — 
and shaking the bosom with alternate pity and horror by the 
most glowing pictures of insulted nature and humanity ; — ever 
animated and energetic, from the love of fame, which is the 
inherent passion of genius; — firm and indefatigable, from a 
strong prepossession of the justice of their cause. 

“ Gentlemen, when the author sat down to write the book 
now before you, all this terrible, unceasing, exhaustlcss artillery 
of warm zeal, matchless vigour of understanding, consuming 
and devouring eloipience, united with the highest dignity, was 
daily, and without prospect of conclusion, pouring forth upon 
one private unprotected man, who was bound to hear it, in the 
face of the wlioh; people of England, with reverential submission 
and silence. 1 do not complain of* this as 1 did of the publica- 
tion of tli(i Cliarges, because it is what the law allow'cd and 
sanctioned in ihe course of a public trial : but when it is remem- 
bered that we arc not angels, but weak fallible men, and that 
evtm the. noble Judges of that high tribunal are clothed beneath 
their ermines with the common infirmities of man’s nature, it 
will bring us all to a jiroper temjier for considering the book 
itself, wliich will in a few moments be laid before yon. But, 
first, let me once more remind yon, that it was under all these 
circumstance's, and amidst the blaze of passion .and prejudice, 
which the scene 1 have been endeavouring faintly to describe to 
you might be supposed likely to produce, that the author, whose 
name 1 will now give to you, sat down to compose the book 
which is proseemted to-day as a libel.” — ii., 229-231. 

He now brings the author more immediately before 
tlic audience, thus skilfully prepared to give him a 
favourable reception ; and he proceeds to put to them 
at once the chief question they have to decide, — ^but in 
a striking shape : — 

“ He flit for the situation of a fellow- citizen, exposed to a 
trial which, whether riglit or wrong, is undoubtedly a severe 
one ; — a trial, certainly not confined to a jew criminal acts like 
those we are accustomed to, but coinprehcaiding the transactions 
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of a whole life, and the complicated policies of numerous and 
distant nations ; — a trial, which had neither visible limits to its 
duration, bounds to its expense, nor circumscribed compass for 
the grasp of memory or understanding ; a trial, which had there- 
fore broKe loose from the common form of decision, and had 
become the universal topic of discussion in the world, supersed- 
ing not only every other grave pursuit, but every fashionable 
dissipation. 

“ (jentlemen, the question you have, therefore, to try upon 
all this matter is extremely simple. It is neither more nor less 
than this. — At a time when the charges against Mr. Hastings 
were, by the implied consent of the Commons, in every hand, 
and on every table ; — when, by their managers, the lightning of 
eloquence was incessantly consuming him, and flashing in the 
eyes of the public ; — when every nnin was with perfect impunity 
saying, and writing, and publishing just what he pleased of the 
supposed plunderer and devastator of nations — would it have 
been criminal in Mr. Ilastimja himself to have reniiiulcd the 
public that he was a native of this free land, (mtitlcd to the 
common protection of her justice, and that he had a defence in 
his turn to olfcr them, tlu^ outlines of which he implored them 
in the meantime to receive as an antidote to the unlimited and 
unpunished poison in circulation against him? Tins is, without 
colour or exaggeration, the true question you are to decide; 
because I assert, without the hazard of contradiction, that if 
Mr. Hastings himself could have stood justified or excused in 
your eyes for publishing this volume in his own defence, the 
author, if ho wrote it bona fide to defend him, must stand 
equally excused and justified; and if the author be justified, the 
publisher cannot be criminal, unless you had evidence that it 
was published by him with a diffiTent spirit and inti'iition from 
those in which it was written. The. question, therefore, is cor- 
rectly what I just now stated it to be : (’ould Mr. Ilastinijs have 
been condemned to infamy for writing this book ? 
f “Gentlemen, I trend)le with indignation to be driven to put 
such a question in England. Shall it be endured that a sidject 
of this country (instead of being aiTaigne<l and tried for some 
.single act in her ordinary eoiirts, where the accusation, as .soon, 
at least, as it is made public, is followinl within a few hours by 
the decision) may be impeached by the Commons for the tians- 
actions of twenty years,- -that the accusation .shall spread as 
wide as the region of letters, — that the accused shall stand, day 
after day, and year after year, as a .spectacle before tlu' public;, 
which shall be kept in a ])erpetual state of intlammalion against 
him; yet that he .shall not, without the severest penalties, be 
peimitted to submit anything to the judgment of mankind in 
his defence? If this be law (which it is lor you to-day to decide), 
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Fucli a man has NO trial. That great hall, built by our fathera 
for Knirlisli jnstlec, is no longer a court, but an altar; and an 
Englishman, inst(*ad of being judged in it by God and iiis 
COUNTJIY, is A VICTIM AND A SACRIFICE.” — ii., 2:12-234. 

Wc pass over the whole critical argument which 
follows on the true meaning of the work in question ; 
and come to perhaps the most interesting passage of 
the sjjeech. Although Mr. Erskine very judiciously 
disavows all intention of defending the opinions con- 
tained in the ^mmphlct, or of censuring the managers, 
and vindicating Mr. Hastings, he is nevertheless led to 
show, that Mr. Hastings's defemler only made a sincere 
and hotui fide appeal to the public in his behalf ; and 
that he only used, in doing so, the topics which would 
naturally strike every one who impartially considered 
llie subject. Without defending Mr. Hastings, there- 
fore, ho shows liow he may bo defended, in order to 
vindicate bis client from the charge of making bis 
bool a cloak for abusing tlie House of Commons; — 
and it is evident, that the biglicr lie can state the 
grounds of Mr. Hastings's dofeiico, though without 
actually eiiteriiig iqxm it, the better it must lie for Mr. 
Stockdalc. Yet this is not to be rasldy done noitlior. 
On no account could the orator palliate the enormities 
of the Indian administration; — the public mind was 
too full of IIkmu ; — tlie ears of liis audience still rang 
with the prodigious eloquence which liad been called 
ill to blazon tliem. Anything absolutely lavouraiilc 
such conduct — any appearance of callousness or care- 
lessness to >sucji scenes — and conso(]uently any admis- 
sion which mixed up the pamphleteer too intimately 
with tlie author of tlie wrongs complained of — was 
studiously to be slumued. How docs this most dex- 
terous advocate proceed? Ho studiously separates his 
defence of Stuckdalc as much as possible from a defence 
of Hastings ; yet he begins to feel his way, by remark- 
ing, that the supporter of the Governor-General might 
fairly wonder at the want of Indian accusers : — 
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“Will the Attorney-General proceed then to detect the hypo- 
crisy of our author, by ^\vm^ us some detail of the proofs by 
wliich these personal enormities have been establislied, and 
which the writer must be supposed to have been acquainted 
with? I ask this as the defender of Mr, Stockdiilc.^ not of lilr. 
iriislini»s, with ivhom I have no concern. I am sorry indeed to 
be so ofhui obliged to rejieat this protest ; but I really feel 
niNself embarraf-sed with those, repeated coincidences of defence 
which thicken on me as I advance, and which >vere, no doubt, 
overlooked by the Commons when they directed this intt‘rlocu- 
torv iiupiiry into his conduct. I ask, then, r/s' coiniscl /or Mr. 
Storhlolc^ whether, when a great state criminal is brought for 
justice at an immense expense to the public, a(*cusod of the 
most oppr(*ssive crueltl(‘s, and (‘harged with the robbery of 
j)rlnces and the destruction of nations, it is not oi)en to any one 
to ask, Who are the acciis(‘rs? What are the sour(*es and the 
authorities of these shocking conij)laints V Where an* the 
ambassadors or m(*morials of those princes whose* revenues lu*. 
has j)Iun(ler(‘(r? AVhere are the witnessi‘s for tliose imhap]>y 
men in whose f)ersons the rights of humanity have been violated? 
IJow deeply buried is the blood ot the iimocenj^ that it docs not 
ris(‘ up in retributive judgment to confound the guilty! 'I'hcse 
surely are (pK'stious which, when a fcllow-citi/en is iqiou a lt)ng, 
])aiulid, and expensive trial, humanity has a right to ])r(q)nsc; 
which the plain smise, of the most unlettered man may be ex- 
])(‘ct(al to dictate*, and which all history must provoke*, irom the 
more enlightened. When ClcKiU) impeached Vkukks, l)cfore 
the great lril)unal of Konu*, of similar cruellies and de])i’eda" 
tions in her provinces, the Homan people were not left to sucli 
impiirics. Ai.l Sk ily surrounded th<*. forum, demanding justice 
uj)on hi*r plunder(*r and spoih*r, with tears and impr(*calion.s. 
It was not by the elocpieuce of tlie orator^ but by tlii^ cric*s and 
tears of the miserable, that (’Icero jircvalled in that illusti-ious 
cause. Yekhes lh*d from the oaths of his accusers, and their 

f inesses, and not from the voice of Ti liy. 'fo ])reserv(^ tlui 
ne of his elocpience, lu* compost*<l his live, celebrated s])(*cch(‘s; 
but they were nevi*r delivered against the criminal, because h(* 
had lied from the city, ap])alled with the sight of the persecuted 
and the ()pt)ressed. It may be said that the cases ot Sicily and 
India are widely dillerent ; perhaps tlu*y may be; — wheth(*r 
they are or not is foreign to my purpose. I a.m not bound to 
deny the possibility of answers to such fjuestions ; 1 am only 
vindicating the rujlit to aslc themy — ii., 21:2-214. 

He here leaves this attempt in favour of the de- 
fenders of Hastings, and goes again into some details 
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as to tbo work and its subject. But seeing, in all 
probability, how far he might go, he again reverts to 
the same topic with more perseverance and boldness, 
— and fairly shows how much of the atrocities of Mr. 
Hastings are to be imputed to his instructions — to his 
situation — to the wicked policy of England and of 
Europe in distant countries — to the general infamy of 
civilized man when he disturbs the repose of his less- 
enlightened fellow-creatures; till by description and 
anecdote, — and even by a personal adventure of his 
own in JN^orth America, and a speech wliich, with a fair 
licence, he puts into the mouth of an Indian (a flight 
to which he evidently did not soar until he perceived 
that it was safe, from the previous preparation of his 
liearcrs) ; — he at last envelops tliis delicate part of his 
su\)ject, — Hastings, — India, — the book and all, in a 
blaze of imagery and declamation, which overpowers 
the iindcrstariSings of his audience. Wo give this 
wonderful passage entire, — premising that tlio tradi- 
tional accounts of its effects arc to be credited, not 
even by those who now read it, — if tlicy have not also 
experienced the witchery of this extraordinary man’s 
voice, eye, and action : — ^ 

“ Gcnllcmcn of the Jury, — ^If this be a wilfully false account 
of tlic instructions ^iven to Mr. llastin^rs for liis government, 
and of his condiu't undt?r them, the author and publislier of this 
defence desiTves the severest punishment for a mercimary im- 
position on the public. But if it bo true that he was directed 
to make the sa/vfij and prosperity of Jiengal the Jirst ohjec^jj^' 
his attenliou^ and that, under his administration, it has mPi 
safe and prosperous ; — if it be true that the security and ])rc- 
servation of our j)Ossessions and revenues of Asia were marked 
out to him as the "reat leading ])rinciple of liis government, and 
that those possessions and revenues, amidst unexampled dangers, 
have been secured and })reserved ; — tluui a question may be 
unac(‘onntahly mixed with your consideration, much beyond the 
conse(jiu‘nce of the present ]>rosecution, involving, ])erha])s, the 
nuTit of the impeachment itself which gave it birth : — a({uestion 
which the Commons, as prosecutors of Mr. Hastings, should in 
common prudence have avoided ; unless, regretting tlie un- 
wieldy length of thcii* proceedings against him, they wished to 
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aflTord him tho opportunity of this strange anomalous defence. 
For, although I am neither his counsel, nor desire to have any- 
thing to do with his guilt or innocence, yet, in the collateral 
defence of my client, 1 am driven to state matter which may be 
consi(l(‘red by many as hostile to the impeachment. For if our 
dependencies have been secured, and their interests promoted, I 
am driven in the defence of my client to remark, that it is mad 
and prepostc‘rons to bring to the standard of justice and humanity 
the exercise of a dominion founded upon violence and terror. 
It may, and must be true, that Mr. Hastings has repeatedly 
oflended against the rights and privileges of Asiatic govern- 
ment, if he was the faithful deputy of a power which could not 
maintain itself for an hour without trampling upon both : — he 
may and must have olfended against the laws of God and nature, 
if he was the faithful viceroy of an empire wrested in blood from 
the peo[)le to whom God and nature had given it he may and 
must have preserved that unjust dominion over timorous and 
aljeet nations by a teri-ifying, overbearing, insulting superiority, 
if* lie was the faithful administrator of your government, which, 
having no root in consent or alfeetion, — no foundation in simi- 
larity of interests, — nor support from any one principle which 
cements men together in society, could only be upheld by alter- 
nate stratagem and force. The unhappy people of India, feeble 
and elliuninate as they arc from the softness of their climate, and 
subdued and broken as they have been by the knavery and 
strength of civilization, still occasionally start up in all tho 
vigour and iutelligoiicc of insulted nature : — to be governed at 
all, they must be governed with a. rod of iron ; and our empire 
in the Ivist would long since have been lost to Great Britain, if 
civil skill and military prowess had not united their ellbrts to 
support an authority — which Heaven never gave, — by means 
which it never can sanction. 

“ Gentlemen, 1 think 1 can observe tliat you are touched with 

• way of considering the subject ; and 1 can ac.count for it. 

avc^not boon considering it through the cold medium of 
books, but have been speaking of man and his nature, and of 
human dominion, from wiiat 1 have seen of them myself amongst 
reluctant nations submitting to our authority. I know what 
they feel, and how such feelings can alone be repressed. 1 have 
heard them in iny youth from a naked savage, m the indignant 
character of a prince .surrounded by his subjects, addressing the 
governor of a British colony, holding a bundle of sticks in his 
hand, as the notes of his unletterccl eloquence : ‘ Who is it,’ 
said the jealous ruler over the desert, encroached upon by the 
restless foot of English adventure — ‘ who is it that causes tin's 
river to rise in the high mountains, and to empty itself into the 
ocean V Who is it that causes to blow the loud winds of winter, 
Q 
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and that calms them a^jain in the summer? Who is it that 
rears up the shade of those lofty forests, and blasts them with 
the quick lightning at his pleasure? The same Being who 
gave to you a country on the other side of the waters, and gave 
ours to us ; and by this title we will defend it !’ said the warrior, 
throwing down his tomahawk upon the ground, and raising the 
war-sound of his nation* lliese are the feelings of subjugated 
man all round the globe ; and, depend upon it, nothing but fear 
will control where it is vain to look for alfection. 

“These reflections are the only antidotes to those anathemas 
of superhuman eloquence which have .lately shaken these walls 
that surround us ; — but which it unaccountably falls to my pro- 
vince, whether I will or no, a little to stem the torrent of, by 
reminding you that you have a mighty sway in Asia, which 
cannot be maintained by the finer sympathies of life, or the 
practice of its charities and affections. What will they do for 
you when surrounded by two hundred thousand men with artil- 
lery, cavalry, and elephants, calling upon you for their dominions 
which you have robbed them of? Justice may, no doubt, in 
such a case forbid the Ic'i’ying of a lino to pay a revolting 
soldiery a treaty may stand in the way of increasing a tribute 
to keep up the very existence of the government ; and delicacy 
for women may forbid all entrance into a Zenana for money, 
whatever may be the necessity for taking it. All these things 
must ever be occurring. But, under the pressure of such con- 
stant dilfieulties, so dangerous to national honour, it might be 
better, perhaps, to think of elfectually securing it altogether, by 
recalling our troo])S and our merchants, and abandoning our 
oriental empire. Until this be done, neither religion nor philo- 
sophy can be pressed very far into the aid of reformation and 
punishment. If England, from a lust of ambition and dominion, 
will insist on maintaining despotic rule over distant and hostile 
nations, beyond all comparison more numerous and extended 
than herself, and give commission to her viceroys to goMm 
them with no other instructions than to preserve them, ai^^ 
secure permanently their revenues ; with what colour of consis- 
tency or reason can she place herself in the moral chair, and 
allect to be shocked at the execution of her own orders ; advert- 
ing to the exact measure of wickedness and injustice necessary 
to their execution, and complaining only of the excess as the im- 
morality, considering her authority as a dispensation for break- 
ing the commands of God, and the breach of them as only 
punishable when contrary to the ordinances of man ? 

“Such a proceeding, gentlemen, begets serious reflections. 

* The rlivthni of this celebrated passage has been unusually admired ; 
it is in iambics. 
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It would be better, perhaps, for the masters and the servants 
of all such governments to join in supplication that the j^roat 
Author of violated humanity may not confound them together 
in one common judgment.”— ii., 260-265. 

In considering this passage, we earnestly entreat the 
reader, whoever he may be, to reflect on the moral of 
it, as it bears on the great questions of East Indian 
policy ; but, as far as relates to tlie character of Mr. 
Erskinc’s eloquence, we would point out, as the most 
remarkable feature in it, that in no one sentence is the 
subject — the business in hand — the case — the client — 
the verdict, lost sight of; and that the lire of that 
oratory, or rather that rhetoric (for it was quite under 
discipline), which was melting the hearts, and dazzling 
the understandings of^his hearers, had not the power 
to touch for an instant the hard head of the Nisi 
Prius lawyer, from which it radiated ; or to make him 
swerve, by one hairbreadth even, from the minuter 
details most befitting his purpose, and the alternate 
admissions and disavowals best adapted to put his case 
in the safest position. This, indeed, was the grand 
secret of Mr. Erskine’s unparalleled success at the 
English Bar. Without it, he might have filled West- 
minster Hall with his sentences, and obtained a repu- 
tation for eloquence, somewhat like the fame of a 
popular preacher or a distinguished actor ; — but his 
fortunes — ay, and the liberties of his country — are 

S it on the matchless skill with which he could subduo 
genius of a first-rate orator to the uses of the most 
consummate advocate of the age. 

After the passage just quoted, he contends (always 
taking care to protest against the innuendoes in every 
particular), that though a man in the situation of the 
author should happen, in a long work, to use one or 
two intemperate expressions, he must not, on this 
account, be “subjected to infamy,” “If,” says he, 
“ this severe duty were binding on your consciences, 
the liberty of the press would be but an empty sound ; 
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and no man could venture to write on any subject, 
however pure his purpose, without an attorney at one 
elbow, and a counsel at the other.” This leads to 
another of those highly-wrought, and yet argumen- 
tative passages, which so eminently distinguish this 
oration : — 

“From minds thus subdued by the terrors of punishment, 
there could issue no works of fjenius to expand the empire of 
huiuan reason, nor any masterly compositions on the generid 
nature of government, by the h(*lp of which the great common- 
wealths of mankind have founded their establishments ; much 
less any of those useful applications of them to critical conjunc- 
tures, by which, from time to time, our own constitution, by the 
exertions of patriot citizens, has been brought back to its 
standard. Under such terrors, all the great lights of science 
and civilization must be extinguished: for men cannot com- 
municate their free thoughts to onft another with a lash held 
over their heads. It is the nature of everything that is great 
and us(‘ful, both in the animate and inanimate world, to be wild 
and irregular, — and we must be contented to take*, them with 
the alloys which belong to them, or live without them. Genius 
breaks from the fetters of criticism, but its wanderings are sanc- 
tioned by its majesty and wisdom when it advances in its path: 
— subject it to the critic, and you tame it into dulness. IVlighty 
rivers brt'ak down their banks in the winter, sweej>ing away to 
dejith the Hocks which are fattened on the soil that tlu‘y fertilize 
in the summer : the few may be savetl by embankments from 
drowning, but the Hock must perish for hunger. Tempests 
occasionally shake our dwellings, and dissi])ate our commerce ; 
but they scourge before them the lazy elements, which without 
them would stagnate into pestilence. In like manner Liberty 
herself, the last and best gift of God to his creatures, musl^e 
taken just as she is : you might pare her down into basmid 
regularity, and shape her into a perfect model of severe scru- 
pulous law, but she would then be Liberty no longer ; and you 
must be content to die under tin* lash of this inexorable justi(;e 
which vou had exchanged for the banners of Freedom.” — ^ii., 
266 - 2 G 8 . 

The only other extract which we shall make, is from 
the Ikn’oration, where lie illustrates his argument — of 
tho necessity of taking the whole work in question 
together, in judging of its intentions and merits — by 
the awful example of the judgment to bo expected on 
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the book of human life at the last day ; a toj)ic which 
he manages with his usual delicacy of taste, and feli- 
city of diction : — 

“Olio -word more, gentlemen, and I have done. Every 
huninn lri])iinal ought to take care to administer justice, as we 
look hereafter to have justice administered to ourselves. Upon 
the principle on which the Attorney “General prays sentence 
upon niy client, — God have mercy upon us ! — instead of standing 
hifore liiin in judgment with the hopes and consolations of 
Chnstians, we must call upon the mountains to cover us ; for 
which of us can present, for Omniscient examination, a pure, 
unspotted, and faultless course? But I humbly expect that the 
henevoleiit Auth(»r of our licing will judge us as I have been 
j)ointing out for your example. Holding up the great volume 
of our lives in his hands, and regarding the general scope of 
tlu'in ; — if he discovers benevolenc(‘, charity, and good-will to 
man beating in the heart, where he alone can look; — if he timls 
lliat our conduct, though often foiled out of the path by our 
inlirmitics, has been in general well directed : his all-searching 
eye Avill assuredly never pursue us into those litth^ eormTs of 
our lives, much less will his justice select them for punishment 
without the general eontext of our existeiiet*, by Avliieh fiuilts 
may be sometimes tbuiid to have grow-ii out of virtues, and very 
many of our heaviest oneuc(*s to have been gi'afted by human 
imperfi'ction upon the b(‘st and kindest of onr ailections. No, 
gcntleiiKMi, believe me, this is not the course of Hivine justice, 
or there is no truth in the Gospels ot* Heaven. If the general 
tenor of a man’s conduct be sm^li as I have represen tet I it, he 
may walk through the shadow of d(^ath, with all liis faults about 
him, with as much (•heerfuhu*.‘>;s as in the common jaiths of life ; 
because he know's that, instead of a stern accuser to expose 
Ix't'orc the Author of his nature those frail passages which, like 
tlg| scored matter in the hook hdore you, chctpiers tlie volume 
or the brightest and best-.‘«peiit life. His mercy will obscure 
them from the eye of His purity, and our repenUiuce, blot them 
out for ever.” — ii., 20,9- !^7i. 

Tlio speocli of IMi*. Perry (tlid editor of the Morning 
CJtronicle, who has distitigoished himself too, on a late 
occasion, as tlie successful advocate of a free press), is, 
though much less brilliant, almost equal in skill and 
argument ; and it produced, like the defence of Stock- 
dale, a clear acquittal. AVc shall, however, ratlicr 
dijK5ct tlic attention of our readers to the speech in. 
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Frost’s case, who was accused, by the very comfortable 
loyalty of some good men in those days, of uttering 
seditious words. They turned out to be a few random 
expressions used in passing through a coffee-house, 
where he had been dining, and drinking pretty freely, 
at an agricultural meeting. 

At the present day, or at any time since the mild 
and conciliatory administration of Mr. Addington (to 
whom, on this, as well as on other accounts, we gladly 
pay the tribute of our humble gratitude), no man 
would bo found base enough to denounce such offences, 
— because the government would be ashamed to employ 
even professional spies on such eavesdropping errands. 
But in that day of alarm, it was far otherwise. We 
wore then reaping the bitter first-fruits of the penitence 
of Mr. Pitt — a new convert from the damnable heresy 
of Reform, and performing his rigorous noviciate 
among the associated enemies of popular rights. In 
the fervour of that new-sprung zeal, an experiment 
was made on the temper and character of the nation, 
which nothing but the alarms transplanted from France 
coidd have made any mortal bold enough to have 
attempted ; which the conversions of Oliver Cromwell 
did not surpass, except in success ; — which Buonaparte 
himself, in the antijacobiii part of his life — in his third 
manner (to use the language of painters) has scarcely 
excelled, unless in the gi*eater boldness of the design, 
and brilliancy of the execution ; — and which the in- 
tegrity of British courts of justice, and the genius of 
Mr. Erskinc, alone prevented from dyeing the canvas 
with as deep a shade among ourselves The trade of 
a spy was then not m6rcly lucrative ; it had almost 
ceased to be degrading. Friends of the constitution, 
as they were called, convoyed the dark hint, and 
carried the careless words of the supposed “ democrat'* 
from house to house, till, at last, his person was watched, 
his temper tried, the accents of discontent registered, 
as they were wrung trom his lips by every indignity 
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which the persecution of society (if we may so speak) 
can. inflict ; — and then his company shunned by the 
base and the cowardly, — or only resorted to by the 
/oya/ who had not yet fattened upon him, and had 
their fortune still to make out of his life and conversa- 
tion. 

We speak not from hearsay — or from fancy — ^but 
from distinct and personal recollection ; for fifteen 
years have not passed over our heads, since every part 
of the island, from the metropolis to the meanest 
village that supports an attorney or a curate, teemed 
with the wretched vermin whom wo are in vain 
attempting to describe. We speak, indeed, from notes 
that are still fresh and legible ; for, turn which way 
we will, we now see almost all the places of profit and 
trust in this island filled with persons, for whoso eleva- 
tion wo should find it hard to account, if wo did not 
look back to their apprenticeships in 1794 and 1795. 
Wo speak from a feeling recollection; — for, where did 
this unutterable baseness — this infinite misery — this 
most humiliating curse, fall so heavily as in the very 
city where we now write? — ^and for no other reason, 
but because Scotland has no popular spirit, from 
having no popular elections — and because her courts of 
justice were, at that time, considerably behind the 
courts of Westminster. In London, the evil ^vas less 
severely felt ; but it was no fault of Mr. Pitt’s that it 
^topt where it did. He had committed in his youth 
the sin of reform ; — ho had his atonement to make for 
an offence only pardonable on the score of that heed- 
less and tender age — only to be expiated by the most 
glaring proofs of amendment. 

The speech for Mr. Frost is the first of those almost 
miraculous exertions which, in that momentous crisis, 
Mr. Erskine made for the liberties of his country. Wo 
shall* give our readers only a short specimen of it, as 
descriptive of the proceedings which wo have been 
alluding to ; and more especially of the conduct of the 
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government and their agents in Scotland. Could 
evidence be brought from Ireland, we apprehend the 
Scottish persecutions would sink out of sight : — 

“ Gentlemen, it is impossible for me to form any other jiidg* • 
ment of the impression which such a proceeding altogether is 
likely to make upon your minds, but from that which it makes 
upon 7/1// own. In the first place, is society to be protected by 
the breach of those confidences, and in the destruction of that 
security and tranquillity, which constitute its very essence every- 
where, but which, till of late, most emphatically characterized 
the life of an Englishman? Is government to derive dignity 
and safety by means which render it impossible for any man who 
has tin*, least spark of honour to step forward to serve it? Is 
the time come when obedience to the law and correctness of 
conduct are not a suflicient protection to the suliject, but that 
he must measure his steps, seh‘<!t his expressions, and adjust his 
very looks in the most (*ommon and ])rivate intercourses of Hie ? 
Must an English gentleman in future till his wine by a measure, 
lest, in the openm'ss of his soul, and Avhilst believing his neigh- 
bours are joining with liiin in that ha])])y relaxation and freedom 
of thought, wliieh is the prime blessing of life, he should tind bis 
cliaraetev blasted, *and bis person in a prison? Does any man 

5 )ut sueli constraint upon himself in the most private moment of 
lis life, that he would be contenteil to have bis loosest and 
lightest words reeord(*d, and set in array against him in a court 
of justice? 'fbank God, the world lives very diil’erenllv, or it 
would not be worth living in. I'liere are moments Avben jan ing 
opinions may be given without inconsistency, — when 'rnith 
herself may be s])orted with without the br(‘acb of veracity— 
and where well-imagined nonsense is not only sujierlor to but 
is the v(*ry index to wit and wisdom. I might safely assert, 
taking, too, for tiio standard of my assertion flie most honour- 
ably correct and enliglit(*n(*d societies in the kingdom, that if 
malignant sjiies were jiroperly ])osted, scarcely a dinner would 
end wltlioiit a duel and an indictnu nt. 

“ AVhen I cainc down this inorning, and loiind, contrary to 
my cxjicctation, that w’e were to be stulfed into this miserable 
bole in the wall,* to consume our constitnlions : — suyqiosc 1 liad 
muttered along through the gloomy yiassages — AVhat, is this 
cursed trial of Hastings going on again? Are we to have no 
respite? Arc wo to die of the asthma in this damned corner? 

I wish to God that the roof wouhl come down and abate the 
Impeachment, Lords, Commons, ami all together, imeh a n'ish 

* The King’s Bench sat in the Small Court of Common Picas, the 
Impeachment having shut up its own court. — Edit, 
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proceeding from the mind, would be desperate wickedness, and 
the serious expression of it a hi"li and critical contempt of 
Parliament. Perhaps tlie bare utterance of such words, even 
without mcaninpf, would be iiTCvcrend and foolish ; but still, if 
such expressions had been gravely imputed to me as the result 
of a malignant mind, s(‘eking the destruction of the Lor<la and 
Commons of England, how would they have been treated in the 
House of Commons on a motion for my expulsion V How ! The 
witness would have been laughed out of the house before he had 
half-tiuished his evidence, .and would have been voted to be too 
great a blockhead to deserve a worse charactiT. JMany things 
are, indeed, wrong and reprehensible, that neither do nt)r can 
become the objects of criminal justice; becrause the hap])iness 
and security of social life, which are the very end and obji'ct of 
all law and justice, forbid the communication ol‘ them ; because 
the spirit of a gentleman, which is the most reliiied morality, 
cither shuts men’s ears against what should not be heard, or 
closes their lips with the saered seal of honour. 

“ Tliis tacit but well understood and deligldful compact of 
social life is j)erfectly consislciit willi its safi‘(y. The st>curity 
of free governments, and the unsus])ecting eonlidcnce of t‘very 
man who lives under them, are not only com])atibU'. b\it inse- 
parable. It is easy to distinguish where the ])ublic duty calls 
I'or the violation of tlie privaU* one: criiniunl intention, but not 
indecemt levities, — not (iV(‘u grave; opinions uncoiuuM’ted with 
conduct, are to be expos(*d to tlu* magistrate ; and wlieii men, 
wliicli hap])ens but seldom, witliout tlu; honour or tlu; sense; to 
make tlu; due elistiuctions, force e‘euu])laiuts upon goverumemts, 
whierli tlie‘y e‘an neitlujr approve; of iu)r refuse to ae-t upon, — it 
becoiiu'S tlie office of juries — as it is yemrs te)-day — to elraw the 
true; line' in their juelgincnts, me*asunug ineufs e*onduct by the 
safe; staiulards of human life anel <‘xpoju‘nce.” — ii., 11 11 -oil. 

After quoting JMr. Burke’s spirited remarks on tlio 
system of espiomuje. and persecution practised in 
IVanec lie proceeds : — 

“ If these sentiments apply so justly to the reprej])ation of 
persecution for opinions — even fiu’ opinions which the laws, 
noweve;r absurdly, inhibit, — tin* e)pinie)ns, tluiugh eeu’tainlv and 
maturely entertaine;d, — though publie-ly preifessed, and though 
followeel up by correspeniding eoneluct ; — how irresistibly do 
they devote to contempt ami execration all eavesdropping 
attae*ks upon loose coiiversatiems, casual or con\ivial, more 
espe‘e*ially when proceeding from ])ersons conforming te) all tlie 
religious and civil institutions of the state, iinsu])])orted by 
general and avow*ed profession, and not merely uiicuiuiected 
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with conduct, but scarcely attended with recollection or con- 
sciousness ! Such a vexatious system of inquisition, the disturber 
of household peace, began and ended with the Star Chamber ; 
— ^the venerable law of England never knew it; — her noble, 
dignified, and humane policy soars above the little irregularities 
of our lives, and disdains to enter our closets without a warrant 
founded upon complaint. Constructed by man to regulate 
human infirmities, and not by God to guard the purity of angels, 
it leaves to us our thoughts, our opinions, and our conversa- 
tions, and punishes only overt acts of contempt and disobedience 
to her authority. 

. “ Gentlemen, this is not the specious phrase of an advocate 
for his client ; — it is not even my exposition of the spirit of our 
constitution ; — ^but it is the phrase and letter of the law itself. 
In the most critical conjunctures of our history, when govern- 
ment wns legislating for its own existence and continuance, it 
never overstepped this wise moderation. To give stability to 
establishments, it occasionally bridled opinions concerning them ; 
but its punishments, though sanguinary, laid no snares for 
thoughtless life^ and took no man by surprise.” — ii., 345, 346. 

Wc subjoin qne other passage from the conclusion 
of the speech, because its application to the present 
times is but too striking : — 

“ Indeed, I am very sorry to say that wc hear of late too 
much of th(>i excellence of the British Government, axiOi feel but 
too little of its benefits. They, too, who pronounce its panegyrics, 
arti those who alone prevent the entire public from acceding to 
them ; — the eulogium comes from a suspected quarter, when it 
is pronounced by persons enjoying every honour from the Crown, 
and treating the people upon all occasions with suspicion and 
contempt. The three estates of the kingdom an» co-ordinate, 
all alike rcpri*senting the dignity, and jointly executing the 
authority of the nation ; yet all our loyalty seems to be wasted 
upon one of them. How happens it else that we are so ex- 
quisitely sensible, so tremblingly alive to every attack upon the 
CuowN, ou THE Nobles that surround it, yet so completely 
careless of what regards the once respected and awful 
Commons of Great Britain ! 

“ If Mr. Frost had gone into every coffee-house, from Char- 
ing Cross to the Exchange, — lamenting the dangers of popular 
eovernment,---roprobating the peevishness of opposition in Par- 
liament, and wishing, in the most advised terms, that we could 
look up to the Throne and its excellent Ministers alone for 
quiet and comfortable government, do you think that wc should 
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have had an indictment ? I ask |)ardon for the supposition ; I 
can discover that you are laughing at me for its absurdity. 
Indeed, I mi"ht ask you whether it is not the notorious lan- 
guage of the hi«hest men, in and out of Tarliamcnt, to justify 
the alienation of the popular part of the Government from the 
spirit and principle of its trust and office, and to prognosticate 
the very ruin and downfall of England, from a free and uncor- 
rupted representation of the great body of the people? I 
solemnly declare to you, that I think the whole of this system 
leads inevitably to the dangers we seek to avert ; — it divides the 
higher and the lower classes of the nation into adverse parties, 
instead of uniting and compounding them into one harmonious 
whole ; — it embitters the people against authority, which, when 
they are made to feel and know is but their own security, they 
must, from the very nature of man, unite to support and cherish. 
I do not believe that there is any set of men to be named in 
England, — I might say that I do not know an individual who 
seriously wishes to touch the Crown, or .‘iny brancli ol' our 
excellent constitution ; and wlum wc hear peevish and disre- 
spectful expressions concerning any of its functions, depend upon 
it, it proceeds from some practical variance between its theory 
and its practice. These variances arc the fatal springs of dis- 
order and disgust ; — they lost America, and in that unfortunate 
separation laid the foundation of all that we have to fear ; yet, 
instead of treading back our steps, wcj seek recovery in the 
system which brought us into peril. Let Government in Eng- 
land always take care to make its administration correspond 
with the true spirit of our gemiine constitution, and nothing 
will ever endanger it. Let it seek to maintain its corruptions 
by severity and coercion, — and neither laws nor arms will 
support it. These are my sentiments : and I advise you, how- 
ever unpopular they may be at this moment, to consider them 
before you repel them.” — ^ii., 853^356, 

In the violence of that day, the exertions of Mr. 
Erskine failed of their accustomed effect; and Mr. 
Frost was found guilty. But the impression of his 
defence was not lost ; and it deterred the government 
from risking its credit on such precarious specula- 
tions, until, in 1.794, the charges of high trea.son were 
brought forward, the whole force of the Bar mar- 
shalled against the prisoners, and every effort used 
to beat down their undaunted defender. Then it was 
that his consummate talents shone in their full lustre. 
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His indefatigable patience — his eternal watchfulness 
— his unceasing labour of body and of mind — the 
strength of an herculean constitution — his untameable 
spirit — a subtlety which the merest pleader might 
envy — a quickness of intellect which made up for the 
host lie was opposed to : — these were the great powers 
of the man ; and the wonderful eloquence of his 
speeches is only to be spoken of as second to these. 
Amidst all the struggles f)f tlic constitution, in parlia- 
ment, in the council, and in the held, — there is no 
one man, ccrtaiidy, to whoso individual exertions it 
owes so mucli, as to this celebrated advocate ; and if 
ever a single patriot saved his country from the hor- 
rors of a proscription, this man did this deed for us, 
in stemming the tide of state prosecutions. 

We have spoken most at large of his later pro- 
ductions; but the reader will naturally bo anxious to 
look at the beginnings of his career. We subjoin, 
tluM'efore, an extract from his celebrated speech for 
Cajdain Jlaillio, being the first he over made, and 
pronounc(*(l by him immediately after he was called 
to the liar, 'i'he specimen w(^ are about to give, is 
selei'ted principally with a view to show, that the 
courage which marked Mr. Krskine’s professional life 
was not ac(|uii'('d after the success which rendered it 
a safe and cheap virtue ; but being natui*ally inherent 
in the man, was displayed at a moment when attended 
with the most formidable risks : — 

“ In this cniiincratlon of dclirumonts, the llcjv. INTr. 

looks round, ns if lie thought 1 had forgott(*ii liiin. IIo is mis- 
taken ; — I well remembered him : but his infamy is worn thread- 
bare. Mr. Murphy has already treated him with that ridicule 
whieh his folly, and ^Ir. Peekham with that invective which his 
wickedness, deserve. I shall, therefore, forbear to taint the ear 
of the (V)urt further with his name; — a name whieh Avould 
bring dishonour ii])on his eoimtry and its ndigion, if human 
nature were not Inippilv compelled to bear tlu' greater part of 
the disgrace, and to share it amongst mankind.” — 

“ /Siichj my Lonls^ is the case. The defendant, — not a disap- 
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pointed, malicious informer, pnnng into official abuses, because 
without office himself, but himself a man in office ; — not trouble- 
somely inquisitive into other men’s departments, but conscien- 
tiously correcting his own ; — doing it pursuant to tlie rules of law, 
and, what heightens the character, doing it at the risk of his 
office, from which the effrontery of power has already suspended 
him" without proof of his guilt ; — a conduct not only unjust and 
illiberal, but highly disrespectful to this Court, whose «Iudges 
sit in the double capacity of ministers of the law, and governors 

of this sacred and abused institution. Indeed, Lord has, 

in iny mind, acted such a part” 

« « * 

Lord Manafiehl ohserving the Compel healed irifh his 
subject^ and groa ing personal on the first Jjord of the Admi- 
ralty^ told him that Lord was not before the Court.'] 

“ I know that he is not formally before the (^)urt ; but, for 
that very reason, 1 will bring him before the Court. He has 
placed these men in the front of the battle, in hopes to escape 
under their shelter ; but 1 will not join in battle with them : 
their vices, though screwed up to the highest pitch of human 
depravity, arc not of dignity enough to vindicati*, the. combat 
with me. I will drag him to light, who is the dark mover behind 

this scene of iniquity. I assert that the Karl of has but 

one road to escMqx*. out of this business without pollution and 
disgracti : and that is^ by ])ubliely disavowing the acts of the 
prosecutors, and restoring Captain Jlaillie to his command. If 
he docs this, then his olfcncc wall be no more than the too com- 
mon one, of having suffered his own personal interot to prevail 
over his public duty, in placing his voters in the Hospital. But 
if, on the contrary, he continues to protect the j)rose(!Utors, 
in spite of the evidence of their guilt, which has excited the 
abhorrence of the numerous audience th;it erowil this (,'ourt, — 

IF UK KKEFS THIS INJUUKl) MAN SUSPENDED, Oil DAHES TO 
TUKN THAT SUSPENSION INTO A HEMOVAE, I SHALL THEN NOT 

SCKUPLE TO DECLAllE HIM AxV ACCOMPLICE IN THElIl CUILT 

A SHAMELESS OPPIlESSOlt— A DISCRACE TO HIS RANK', AND A 
TRAITOR TO HIS TRUST. But as 1 should bc vcry sorry that the 
fortuiK! of my brave and honourable friend should de[)end, either 

upon the exercise of Lord ’s virtues, or the influence of his 

fears, I do most earnestly entreat the Court to mark the malig- 
nant object of this prosecution, and to defeat it I bi\scech you, 
my Lords, to consider, that even by discharging the rule, and 
with costs, the defendant is neither protected nor restored. I 
trust, therefore, your Lordships will not rest satisfied with ful- 
filling your JUDICIAL duty, but, as the strongest evidence of 
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foul abuses has, by accident, come collaterally before you, that 
you will protect a brave and public-spirited officer from the 
persecution this writing has brought upon him, and not suffer 
80 dreadful an example to go abroad into the world as the ruin 
of an upright man for having faithfully discharged his duty. 

“ My Lords, this matter is of the last importance. I speak 
not as an advocate alone — I speak to you as a man — as a 
member of a state, whose very existence depends upon her 
NAVAL STUENGTii. If a misgovern men t were to fall upon 
Chelsea Hospital, to the ruin and discouragement of our army, 
it would be no doubt to be lamented ; yet 1 should not think it 
fatal : lE)ut if our fleets are to be crippled by the baneful influ- 
ence of elections, we are lost indeed ! If the seaman, who, 
while he exposes his body to fatigues and dangers — looking 
forward to (ireenwich as an asylum for infirmity and old age — 
sees the gates of it blocked up by corruption, and hears the riot 
and mirth of luxurious landmen drowning the groans and com- 
plaints of the wounded, helpless companions of his glory — he 
will tempt the seiis no more. The Admiralty may press iiis 
BODY, indeed, at the expense of humanity and the constitution ; 
but they cannot ])rcss his mind — they cannot press the heroic 
ardour of a British sailor ; and, instead of a fleet to carry 
terror all round the globe, the Admiralty may not much longer 
be able to amuse us with even the peaceable unsubstantial 
pageant of a review. 

‘‘ Fine and imi’utsonment! The man deserves a palace 
instead of a prison, who prevents the palace, built by the 
public bounty of his country, from being converted into a 
dungeon, and who sacrifices his own security to the interests of 
humanity and virtue.” — i., 29-32. 

The professional life of this eminent person, who has, 
of late years, reached the highest honours of the law, 
is in every respect useful as an example to future law- 
yers. It shows, that a base, time-serving demeanour 
towards the Judges, and a corrupt or servile conduct 
towards the Government, are not the only, though, 
from the frailty of human nature, and the wickedness 
of the age, they may often prove the surest roads to 
preferment. It exalts the character of the English 
Barrister beyond what, in former times, it had at- 
tained, and holds out an illustrious instance of patriot- 
ism and independence, united with the highest legal 
excellence, and crowned, in the worst of times, with 
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the most ample success. But it is doubly important, 
by proving how much a single man can do against the 
corruptions of his age, and how far he can vindicate 
the liberties of his country, so long as courts of justice 
are pure, by raising his single voice against the outcry 
of the people, and the influence of the Crown, at a 
time when the union of these opposite forces was 
bearing down all opposition in Parliament, and daily 
setting at nought the most splendid talents, armed 
with the most just cause. While the administration 
of the law flows in such pure channels, — while the 
Judges arc incorruptible, and are watched by the 
scrutinizing eyes of an enlightened Bar, as well as by 
the jealous attention of the country, — while juries 
continue to know, and to exercise their high functions, 
and a single advocate of honesty and .talents remains 
— thank God, happen what will in other places, our 
personal safety is beyond the reach of a corrupt 
ministry and their venal adherents. Justice will hold 
her even balance, in the midst of hosts armed with gold 
or with steel. The law will be administered steadily, 
while the principles of right and wrong — the evidence 
of the senses themselves — ^the very axioms of arith- 
metic — may seem, elsewhere, to be mixed in one giddy 
and inextricable confusion ; and, after every other 
plank of the British constitution shall have sunk below 
the weight of the Crown, or been stove in by the 
violence of popular commotion, that one will remain, 
to which we arc ever fondest of clinging, and by which 
we can always most surely bo saved. 
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It is now a considerable time since we called the at- 
tcntilMi of our readers to the very interesting and 
important publication of which this volume forms the 
sequel. Tlie opinions then expressed, although known 
to* be those entertained by the enlightened profession 
of which Lord Erskine was the chief ornament, have, 
as might be expected from party violence and igno- 
rance, encountered some opposition; — chiefly, how- 
ever, among persons at a distance from the theatre 
where his talents were displayed, and not the most 
capable, in other respects, of forming a sound judg- 
ment on such subjects. The remarks which we made 
on the political pcrsecuT:ions of 1794, have been also 
attacked ; and, as might be expected, with some bitter- 
ness, by the few remaining adlicrcnts of the system, — 
and the suj)portcrs of those weak and contemptible 
j)oliticians who are seeking to remove the Avorst enemy 
tliey have to contend Avitli — popular discussion — by 
reviving the measures formerly pursued against the 
liberty of the press. Having now had some leisure 
for maturely Aveigliiiig both branches of tlic subject, 
— the merits of the orations in question, and the 
character of the measures of 1794, — and having had 
ample op])ortunities of observing the Avay in which 
those toj)ics are canvassed by such as arc competent 
to handle them, we have no hesitation in avowing that 
our sentiments remain Avholly unchanged. Not a word 
have we heard derogatory to the warm and uubought 

• Speeches of Lord Erskine^ lehen at the Bar^ on Miscellaneous Subjects, 
8 VO, pp. 248. Kidgway, London, 1812. 
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applause extorted from us by tlic great services wliich 
Lord Erskine has rendered to the cause of Liberty ; 
and we fancy that" all who have had time to study the 
speeches, now go along with us in the tribute of admi- 
ration paid to their transcendent merits. Indeed there 
secnis but one voice upon the matter. ^Yo hoard some 
time ago of an exception or two, the particulars of 
wliich have escaped us; but we believe there was a 
newspaper written in the Scottish tongue, in some 
remote part of the country, which professed aft in- 
ability to understand the beauties of the composition, 
possibly from ignorance of the language in which the 
sj)eeches were delivered : and it was said, that an 
attorney, somewhere in Scotland (and most likely 
from the same cause), was greatly oilended at our 
praise of the speech for Stockdale, which he professed 
an inability to enter into ; — but was confident the best 
“ S€s.non papers” were very different things. With 
these slight exceptions we take the pinion of the coun- 
try, and of every ])art of the world where the language 
is understood, to be that of the most unbounded admi- 
ration of these exquisite specimens of judicial oratory, — 
and of great obligations to the editor of the collection. 

Those obligations are now considerably increased 
by the publication of the present volume, which con- 
tains some speeches less known to the world, because 
upon subjects of a private nature, but not at all in- 
ferior in oratorical merit to the finest of Lord Erskine’s 
performances in State Trials. Ft is with great delight 
that we revert to so interesting a task as that of 
tracing the skill and genius of a first-rate orator, and 
of holding up his exertions for the irftruction of those 
who may feel within tlicmselvcs one of the noblest 
passions of our nature — love of the fiime to bo acquired, 
and the gratification to be felt, in wielding the feelings 
of a popular assembly ; — a passion only second to that 
of which Lord Erskine too holds forth so briglit an 
example — the love of earning that fame by the services 

li 
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which, in a free country, eloquence may render to the 
rights of the people, and the best interests of man- 
kind. 

This volume contains seven speeches of Mr. Erskinc ; 
three of which arc on trials of a public nature — the 
speech of Hadfield, that for the Madras (Council, and 
that for Cuthcll. The other four arc speeches in pri- 
vate actions ; two in cases of adultery, one in an action 
for breach of promise of mai*riage, and one in the 
Bisliop of Bangor*s case. There is a circumstanee, 
unavoidable perliaps, but greatly to bo lamented, in 
the publication of the two speeches in cases of seduc- 
tion : we mean the pain which a revival of such discus- 
sions must give to the feelings of the parties and their 
families. The publicity of their story inflicts some of 
the most acute of the suflerings arising from such 
transactions at the time ; and it is painful to think how 
severely the same feelings must be wounded by the 
revival of the subject at a distance of time, when those 
may have become capable of being wounded, over 
whose happily tender years the first blast of evil fame 
had passed innoxious. For this serious evil we fear 
there is no remedy ; yet we do not the less regret 
it; and, in alluding to the cases in question, and 
quoting passages, we shall carefully abstain from men- 
tioning names, that we may not have to reproach 
ourselves with spreading the mischief. 

The speech for Iladfield contains one of the most 
sound and able disquisitions on the subject of insanity, 
as matter of defence against a criminal charge, that is 
anywliere to be found. Indeed we view it as a particu- 
larly important audition to legal learning, and as going 
far to settle the question within what limits this defence 
shall be available. ]\Iost of our readers must recollect 
the singular transaction which gave rise to it. We 
prefer recalling it to the minds of such as do not, in 
the words of Mr. Erskino’s exordium ; for they convey 
a lesson as well as a narrative of the fact : — 
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“ Tlie scene which we are en^a^ed in, and the duty which I 
am not merely priviUged^^ but appointed by the authority of the 
Coui’t to perform, exhibits to the wdiole civibzed world a per- 
])etual monument of our national justice. 

‘‘ 'Fhe transaction, indeed, in every part of it, as it stands 
recorded in the evidence already before us, places our country, 
and its government, and its inhabitants, upon the highest 
pinnacle of human elevation. It aj)pears that, upon the loth 
day of iNIay last, his ^lajesty, after a reign of forty yi'ars, not 
merely in sovereign poicer, but spontaneously in the very hearts 
of his people, was opeidy shot at (or to all appearance shot at) 
in a public theatre m the centre of his ca})ital, and amidst the 
loyal plaudits of his subjects, yet not a hair oe the head ok 
THE srrposED assassin was totjciied. In this unparalleled 
scene of calm forbearance the King himself, though he stood 
first in persomd interest and feeling, as well as in command, 
was a singular and fortunate example. The least ap])earance of 
emotion on the part of that august p(‘rsonag(‘. must unavoidably 
have produced a scene (piite diifereni, and far l(‘ss honourable, 
than the Court is now witnessing ; but his Majesty remained 
unmoved, and the person apparently oliending was oidy S(‘cured, 
without injury or reproach, for the business of this day.” — P. 6. 

He then describes the peculiar indulgences which 
our treason-laws extend to the accused; in so much 
that he who, for an attack upon the meanest indivi- 
dual, would be hurried away to trial, without delay or 
counsel, or knowledge of witnesses, or of jurors, or of 
charges, is, when charged with a murderous design 
against the sovereign of the country, “ covered all over 
with the armour of the law;” — a distinction which, 
when soberly considered, we may in passing remark, 
affords praise to the English law of treasons, at the 
expense of the other branches of criminal jurispru- 
dence. Mr. Erskine, pursuing the topic, enters upon 
a train of reflections, which, we thiidc, all will acknow- 
ledge to be profound, Avho are not resolved to call 
everything shallow and empty which they arc forced 
to admit is beautiful and brilliant : — 

“ GcBtlemon, when this melancholy catastrophe happened, 
and the prisoner was arraigned for trial, I remember to have 
said to some now present, tliat it was, at first view, diflicult to 
bring those indulgent exceptions to the general rules of trial 
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Tnthin the principle which dictated them to our humane ances- 
tors in cases of treason against the political government, or of 
rehcllious conspiracy against the person of the king. In theac 
cases, the passions and interests of great bodies of powerful men 
being engaged and agitated, a counterpoise became necessary to 
give composure and impartiality to criminal tribunals; but a 
mere murderous attack upon the King’s person, not at all con- 
nected with his political character, seemed a case to be ranged 
and dealt with like a similar attack upon any private man. 

“ But the wisdom of the law is greater than any man’s 
wisdom ; how much more, therefore, than mine ! An attack 
upon' the King is considered to be parricide against the State ; 
and the jury and the witnesses, and even the judges, arc tlie 
children. It is fit, on that account, that there sliould be a 
solemn pause before we rush to judgment : and what can be a 
more sublime sjiectaclc of justice than to see a statutable dis- 
qualification of a whole nation for a limited period, — a fifteen 
days’ quarantine before trial, lest the mind should be subject to 
the contagion of partial affections!”* — Pp. 6, 7. 

The speech for the Madras Council was delivered 
soon after Mr. f>skine came to the bar, on an occasion 
which excited unexampled interest in those days of 
quiet, when the world was unaccustomed to great and 
strange events, — the arrest of Lord Pigot, in con- 
sequence of a misunderstanding between him and his 
Council. Tlicy were prosecuted at the desire of the 
House of Commons, and convicted ; but when brought 
up for judgment, after Mr. Dunning, Mr. Erskine, and 
others, had been heard in mitigation, they were only 
sentenced to pay a fine of one thousand pounds, which 
was considered, and most justly, as a very lenient 
punishment. We abstain from entering further into 
the subject of this speech, because it is so similar to 
the late proceedings in the East, and in some of our 
otlier foreign settlements, that we prefer reserving the 
subject for a more regular and ample consideration. 
This speech is now published for the first time ; and 
though from almost any other quarter it would excite 
no little admiration, we look upon it as the one of the 


There must be fifteen days between arraignment and tri;d. 
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least brilliant of Mr. Erskino’s exhibitions, and by no 
means the shortest. 

The last speech on a public trial contained in this 
volume, is the defence of Mr. Cuthell ; against whom 
an indictment for libel had been preferred, in circum- 
sfances of so peculiar a nature, that we are extremely 
glad to find the case recorded. The interest it exc ites 
is closely connected with the topics of the present day, 
and the attacks which ill-advised men arc making upon 
the liberty of the press. 

The argument in Morton v. Ferm, is cxti'emely 
short, and only valuable on account of the principle 
which it illustrates. A verdict had been obtained of 
£2,000 by the plaintiff, who was formerly housekeeper 
to the defendant, and had cohabited with him on 
promise of marriage. After living with her, he had 
contrived to get rid of her, and married another 
person. In consequence of this treatment and dis- 
appointment, the plaintiff’s health, as well as peace of 
mind, had been destroyed. The plaintiff was a widow, 
past the usual age of marriage ; the defendant an 
old man; and both parties remarkably deficient in 
personal charms. The principle contended for by Mr. 
Erskine, in showing cause against a rule obtained by 
Mr. Wallace for a new trial on the ground of excessive 
damages, was, that though in cases where the claim is 
regulated by pecuniary or other contracts of a certain 
definite nature, or founded on damages done to pro- 
perty in a certain calculable shape, the Court may 
interfere if the juiy have gone very wide of the mark ; 
yet, where the compensation is for an injury not 
definite, nor capable of being accurately computed, 
the jury arc the fit judges of the amount, provided 
the case has been fairly and fully before them. This 
ground he maintained with success ; and the rule was 
discharged. 

We hasten to the two remaining speeches in this 
volume (passing ovct that in the Bishop of Bangor’s 
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case as well known), — those in cases of adultery. 
They contain some of the finest specimens of Mr. 
Krskine’s eloquence ; and we trust we shall be able to 
lay a few of the passages before our readers without 
being under the necessity of particularizing names. 
In the one, he was counsel for the plaintiff ; and the 
defendant having suffered judgment to go by default, 
this address was delivered before the under-sheriff and 
his jury, impannellcd to assess the damages, in execu- 
tion of the writ of inquiry. In the other, he was 
counsel for the defendant at the trial in the Court of 
King’s Bench. 

Perhaps the circumstances in which the first of these 
speeches was delivered are little known to many of our 
readers. The majesty of English justice, — which is 
ample and full while the parties arc at issue, and the 
Court in which the record is, or the Judge to whom 
it is sent for trial, have the whole treatment of the 
cause, — sinks into rather an obscure form, wlien the 
general statement of the facts is no longer disputed, 
and the only remaining question between the parties 
relates to the amount of the compensation due. This 
point, frequently the most important of all, is left to 
the ministerial officer, or his deputy, who is generally 
a practising attorney, assisted by a junior barrister 
and a common jury. The Court, thus constituted, 
meets in any room which may be provided for the 
purpose: — In the present case it assembled in the 
King’s Arms Tavern, in Palace Yard. The first 
object of Air. Erskine was, therefore, to counteract 
the natural effect of these circumstances, and to raise 
the dignity of the place, and form of procedure, by 
all his arts; and he judiciously recurs to the same 
topic in his peroration. After describing the early 
intimacy and long-continued friendship of the parties, 
he proceeds — 

“ Yet, dreadful to relate, and it is, indeed, the bitterest evil 
of which the plaintiff has to complain, a criminal intercourse for 
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nearly five years before tbe discovery of the connexion, had 
most probably taken place. 1 will leave you to consider what 
must have been the feelings of such a husband, upon the fatal 
discovery that his wife, and such a wife, had conducted herself 
in a manner that not merely deprived him of her comfort and 
society, but placed him in a situation too horrible to be described. 
Tf a man without children is suddenly cut off by an adulterer 
from all the comforts and happiness of marriage, the discovery 
of /th'i condition is happiness itself when compared with that to 
which the plaintiff is reduced. When children, by a woman 
lost for ever to the husband by the arts of the adulterer, arc 
begotten in the unsuspected days of virtue and happiness, there 
remains a consolation : mixed, indeed, with the most painful 
n‘llcctions, yet a consolation still. But what is the plaintiflf*’s 
situation? He does not know at tvhat time this heavy calamity 
fell upon him ; he is tortured with the most afilicting of all 
human sensations. When he looks at the children, whom he is 
by hiAv bound to protect and to provide for, and from whose 
existence ho ought to receive the delightful ndurn which the 
union of instinct and reason has provided for the continuation 
of the world, he knows not whether he is lavishing his fondness 
and affection upon his own children, or upon the seed of a villain 
sown in the bed of his honour and his delight. He starts back 
with horror, when. Instead of seeing his own image reflected 
from their infant feat^rc.-s, he thinks he sees the destroyer of his 
happiness — a midnight robber introduced Into his house, under 
professions of friendship and brotherhood — a plunderer, not in 
the repositories of his treasure, wdiich may be supplied, or lived 
without, — ‘ hilt there where he had ijaruered up his hopes ^ — 
Where either he must lire or hear no life.'" — Pp. 176-178. 

We know not how this may please some reathavs, 
such as those few who thought our praise of the other 
speeches too unbounded ; but to us it does ap[)ear the 
perfection of simple and beautiful composition. We 
extract the following reflections on the law as it re- 
gards this subject, — but without pursuing the subject 
which they start; as wc may have another oppor- 
tunity of treating it at large : — 

“ But there arc other wrongs which cannot be estimated in 
money : 

* You cannot ministsr lo a mind diseas’d.’ 

You cannot redress a man who is wronged beyond the pos- 
sibility of redress. The law has no means of restoring to him 
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wbat he has lost. God himself, as he has constituted human 
nature, has no means of alleviating such an injmy as the one 1 
have brought before you. While the sensibilities, aifections, 
and feelings he has given to man remain, it is im])ossible to leal 
a wound which strikes so deep into the soul. When you have 
given to a plaintiff, in damages, all that figures can number, it 
IS as nothing ; — he goes away hanging down his head in sorrow, 
accompanied by his wretched family, dispirited and dejected 
Kevertheless, the law has given a civil action for adultery, and, 
strange to say, it has given noiluiKj eUe. The law commands 
that the injury shall be compensated (as far as it is practicable) 
IN MOXKY, because courts of civil justice have no other means 
of c'ompensatiori than monetj; and the only question, therefore, 
and which you upon j^'our oaths are to decide, is this — lias the 
plaintiff sustained an injury up to the extent which he has com- 
plained of? Will twenty thousand pounds place him in the 
same condition of comfort and happiness which he enjoyed 
before the adultery, and which the adulterer has deprived him 
of? You know that it will not. Ask your own hearts the 
question, and you will receive the same answer. I should be 
glad to know, then, upon what principle, as it regards the 
private justice which the plaintiff has a right to, or upon what 
principle, as the example of that justice affects the public; and 
the remotest generations of mankind, you can reduce this 
demand even in a single farthing.” — Pp. 180, 181. 

Having applied these reflections and brought them 
all to bear on his case, so as to increase the amount of 
damages by their assistance, he touches another string 
for the same purpose; and we pray our readers to 
mark, that, n'idc as he may seem to begin from the 
point he aims at, and largely as his fancy may appear 
to roam, luxuriating in tlic outskirts of his subject, not 
an idea is ever started by this groat advocate, which 
the matter in issue could have spared, or which lie 
docs not bring round to the very object he lias imme- 
diately in view; and then wc find that it has been not 
merely the most pleasing train of description whicli he 
has been pursuing, but the course most directly con- 
ducive to the accomplishment of liis purpose : — 

lind occasion, not a. great while ago, to naniirk to a jury, 
,^that the wholesome iustitulious of the civilized world came 
reasonably in aid of the dispensations of Providence for our 
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woll-bcin^ in the world. Tf I were to ask what It is that 
prevents the prevalence of the crime of incest, hy talvin<r away 
those otherwise natural im])iilses, from the jn'omiscuous frrati- 
fication of which we should become like the beasts of the field, 
and lose all the intellectual endearments which are at once the 
pride and the happiness of man? What is it that remlers our 
houses j)ure, and our families innocent? It is that, by the wise 
institutions of all civilized nations, there is placed a kind of 
guard against th(' human passions, in that sense of impropriety 
and dishonour, which the law has raised up, and impressed with 
almost the force of a second nature. This wise and politic 
rt'straint beats down, by the habits of the mind, even a pro- 
pensity to incestuous commerce, and opposes those inclinations 
which nature, for wise purposes, has implanted in our breasts at 
the approach of the other sex. It holds the mind in chains 
against the seductions of beauty. It is a moral feeling in per- 
petual opposition to human infirmity. It is like an angel from 
heaven placed to guard us against propimsities whic h are evil. 
It is that warning voice, gentlemen, which enables you to 
embrace your daughter, however lovely, witlnnit feeling that 
you are of a diflcrent sex. It is that which enables you, in the 
same manner, to live familiarly with your nearest female rela- 
tions, without those desires which are natural to man. 

“Next to the tie of blood (if not, indeed, before it), is the 
sacred and spontaneous relation of friendship. The man who 
comes under the roof of a mamed friend ought to be under the 
dominion of the same moral restraint ; and, thank God, generally 
is so, from the operation of the causes which I have described. 
Though not insensible to the charms of female beauty, he receives 
its im])i’essions under a habitual reserve, wliich honour imposes. 
Hope is the parent of desire, and honour tells him he must not 
hope. I.oose thoughts may arise, but they are rebuked and 
dissipated — 

‘ Kvil into tlu; mind of God or man 
^Tay come and go, .so unapprov’d, and leave 
No spot or blame behind.’ 

“ Gentlemen, I trouble you with these reflections, that you 
may be able properly to appreciate the guilt of the defendant ; 
and to show you that you are not in a case where large allow- 
ances are to be made for the ordinary infirmities of our iinperfisct 
natures. When a man docs wrong in the heat of sudden passion 
— as, for instance, when, upon receiving an affront, he rushes 
into immediate violence, even to the deprivation of lift*, <ho 
humanity of the law classes his ollence amongst the lower degrees 
of homicide ; it supposes the crime to have been committed 
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before the mind had time to parley with itself. But is the 
criminal act of such a person, however disastrous may be the 
consequence, to be compared with that of the defendant? 
Invited into the house of a friend, — received with the open 
arms of affection, as if the same parents had given them birth 
and bred them;— -in this situation, this most monstrous and 
wicked defendant deliberately perpetrated his crime; and, 
shocking to relate, not only continued the appearances of 
friendship, after he had violated its most sacred obligations, 
but continued tliein as a cloak to the barbarous repetitions of 
his oflence — writing letters of regard, whilst, perhaps, he was 
the father of the last child, w7iom his injured friend and 
companion was embracing and cherishing as his own. What 
protection can such conduct possibly receive from the humane 
consideration *of the law for sudden and violent passions ? A 
passion for a woman is progressive — it does not, like anger, 
gain an uncontrolled ascendency in a moment ; nor is a modest 
matron to be seduced in a day. Such a crime cannot, therefore, 
bo coininittod under the resistless dominion of sudden infirmity : 
it must be deUheratehj^ wilfalhj^ and wickedly committed. The 
defendant could not possibly have incurred the guilt of this 
adultery without often* passing through his mind (for he had 
the education and principles of a gentleman)— -the very topics 
1 have been insisting upon before you for his condemnation. 
Instead of b(‘ing suddenly impelled towards mischief, ' without 
leisure for such reflections, he had innumerable difficulties and 
obstacles to contend with, lie could not but hear, in the first 
refusals of this unhajipy lady, everything to awaken conscience, 
and even to excite horror. In the arguments he must have 
em])loyed to seduce her from her duty, he could not but recollect, 
and wilfully trample upon his own. lie was a year engaged in 
the pursuit — he resorted repeatedly to his shameful purpose, 
and advanced to it at such intervals of time and distance, as 
entitle me to say, that he determined in cold blood to enjoy a 
future and momentary gratification, at the expense of every 
principle of honour which is held sacred amongst gentlemen, 
even where no laivs interpose their obligations or restraint.” — 
Fp. 183-186. 

The jury gave £7,000 damages, supposed to be 
equal to the defendant’s whole property. 

The other speech which wo proceed to notice is 
of the same exalted character. It was delivered in 
behalf of a gentleman of high family, who having been 
attached to a young lady of equal rank, was prevented 
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from marrying her by the interested views of her 
relations, who preferred an alliance with one of the 
greatest houses in the kingdom. The maiTiage was 
iiii unhappy one : the original attachment soeins never 
to have been replaced by any other — it revived after 
an interval of misery and separation — and produced 
the elopement which occasioned the present action. It 
is quite impossible, we think, for human ingenuity and 
eloquence to have turned those circumstances to better 
account than Mr. Erskine’s did in this exquisite speech. 

The counsel for the plaintiff having dwelt on the loss 
of domestic happiness occasioned by tlie seduction, Mr. 
Erskine meets him here at once : — 

“ In order, therefore, to examine this matter (and I shall 
suj)f)ort ever^ syllalde tliat I utter 'vvith the most precise; and 
uncontrovertible proofs), I will begin wdth drawing iij> the 
curtains of this blessed marriage-bed, whose joys are supposed 
to have been nipped in the bud by the defemdant’s adull crons 
seduction. Notlung, certainly, is more delight fnl to the human 
fancy than the possession of a beauliful woman in the prime of 
health and youthful passion : It is, beyond all doubt, the highest 
enjoyment which God, in his benevohaice, ami for the wisest 
])urposes, has bestowed upon his own image : I revi'nmce, as I 
ought, that mysterious union of mind and body, which, while it 
continues our species, is the source of all our aifections ; Avhieh 
builds up and dignifies the condit ion of human life ; which binds 
the husband to the wife by ties more indissoluble than laws 
can possibly create ; and which, by the recijirocal emh'arments 
arising from a mutual passion, a mutmd intm-est, and a, mutual 
honour, lays the foundation of that parental nlhM-lion which dies 
in the brutes with the m;eessltics ot nature, but whieli ridleets 
back again upon the hnmaii jiareutsthe imspeakabh; sympathies 
of their ofispring, and all the. sweet, delightful relations of soi'ial 
existence. While tin; curtains, tluTcfore, are yet elosed upon 
this bridal scene, your imaginations will naturally represent to 
you this charming Avoman, endiaivouring to conceal sensations 
which modesty forbids the sex, however enamoure<l, too opcmly 
to reveal ; wishing, beyond ade(piate expression, wlmt sht; must 
not even attempt to express; and seemingly resisting what she 
burns to enjoy. Alas ! gentlemen, you must now prepare to 
see in* the room of this a scene of horror and of sorrow; you 
must prepare to see a noble lady, whose birth surely rerpnr(;d 
no further illustration ; who had been courted to marriage 
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b(‘forc she ever heard even her husband’s name; and whose 
aflections were iiTetrievably bestowed upon and pledged to my 
honourable and unfortunate client ; you must behold her given 
up to the plaintiff by the infatuation of parents, and stretched 
upon this bridal bed as upon a rack ; — torn from the arms of a 
beloved and impassioned youth, himself of noble birth, only to 
socure the honours of a higher title ; a legal victim on the ^tar 
of heraldry !”—rp. 201-20:l. 

lie tlicn goes into the particular facts which are 
to support this description, and works them up to a 
purpose bold indeed — but not rash ; — he contrives to 
make the parties change places, and represents the 
seducer as the injured person : — 

“To all this it will be said by the plaintiff’s counsel (as it has, 
indeed, been hinted already), that disgust and alienation from 
her husband could not but be expected ; but that it arose from 
her affection for Mr. B. Be it so^ gentlemen. I readily admit 
that, if Mr. B.’s acquaintance with the lady had commenced 
nuhsequent to the marriage^ the argument would he irresistible, 
and the criminal conclusion against him unanswerable. But has 
Mr. H, a right to instruct his counsel to charge my honourable 
client with seduction when he hinmlfyvtis the seducer ? lS\y 
learned friend deprecates the power of what he terms my 
pathetic elocjucnce: Alas! gentlemen, if I possessed it, the 
occasion forbids its exertion, because Mr. B. has only to defend 
hims(tl/\ and cannot demand damages from Mr. II. for dei)riving 
him of what was his by a title superior to any law which man 
has a moral right to make. Mr. II. was never married . 
God and nature forbid the banns of such a marriage. If, there- 
fore, Mr. B. this day could have, by me, addressed to you his 
wrongs in the character of a plaintiff demanding reparation, 
■what damages might I not have asked for him — and, without 
the aid of this imputed eloquence, what damages might I not 
have expected? 

“ I would have brought before you a noble youth, who had 
fixed his affections upon one of the most beautiful of her sex, 
and who enjoyed hers in return. I w^ould have shown you their 
suitable condition ; — I would have painted the expectation ot an 
honourable union, and would have concluded by showing her 
to you in the arms of another, by the legal prostitution of 
parental choice in the teeth of affection : with child by a rival, and 
onlv reclaimed at last, after so cruel and so afllicting a divorce, 
'witli her freshest charms despoiled, and her very morals in a 
manner impeached, by asserting the purity and virtue of her 
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original and spotless choice. Good God! imagine my client to 
be I’LAiXTiFF, and what damages are you not prepared to give 
him? and yet he is here as defendant, and damages are 
demanded against him. Oh, monstrous conclusion !” — Pp. 
204 , 206 . 

After this, he says he considers his client as perfectly 
safe in the hands of the jury; and may spare a moment 
to render his cause beneficial to the public. It might 
be supposed that he is in reality going to lecture upon 
some general topics arising out of the cause ; not for 
the sake of really edifying his audience, but for reliev- 
ing their attention, and displaying rhetoric. No such 
thing — these are arts of lesser rhetoricians. He 
enlarges on such points indeed, and persuades his 
hearers that he is Instructing them, and stepping aside 
for their improvement but after thus getting the 
more complete and unsuspecting possession of them, he 
speedily, but not abruptly, turns all he has been saying 
to the account of his cause, by a transition perfectly 
natural, and indicating the purpose for which the sup- 
posed digression was indulged m : — 

“ It involves in it an awful lesson ; and more instructive 
lessons are taught in courts of justice than the chur(!h is able to 
in(!iilcate. Morals come in the cold abstract from pulpits ; but 
men smart under them practically when we lawyers are the 
preachers. Let the aristocracy of England, which trembles so 
much for itself, take heed to its own security ; let the nobles of 
England, if thej mean to preserve that pre-eminence which, in 
some shape or other, must exist in every social eommunily, take 
care to support it by aiming at that which is creative, and alone 
crc.Mtive, of real superiority. Instead of matching themselves to 
supply wealth, to be again idly sijnandered in deViaucbing ex- 
cesses, or to round the quarters of a family shield ; instead of 
continuing their names and honours in cold and alienated 
embraces, amidst the enervating rounds of shallow dissipation, 
let them live as their fathers of old lived before them ; — let them 
marry as aflfection and prudence lead the way ; and, in the 
ardours of mutual love, and in the siniplicitii's of rural life, lot 
them IJiy the foundation of a vigorous race of men, firm in their 
bodies, anil moral from early habits ; and, instead of wasting 
their fortunes and their strength in the tasteless cii-eles of de- 
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bauchcry, let them li^ht up their magnificent and hospitable 
halls to the gentry and peasantry of the country, extending the 
consolations of wealth and influence to the poor. Let them but 
do this, — and, instead of those dangerous and distracted divi- 
sions between th(i different ranks of life, and those jealousies of 
the multitude so often blindly painted as U# with destruction ; 
we should see our country as one large ana harmonious family, 
—■which can never be accomplished amidst vice and cor.uption, 
by wars or treaties, by informations cx officio for libels, or by 
any of the tri(;ks and artifices of the state: — Would to God this 
system had been followed in tha instance before us ! Surely the 
noble house of F. needed no further illustration ; nor the still 
nobler house of II., — with blood enough to have inoculated half 
the kingdom.” — Fp. 20.V207. 

The spoecli concludes witli such a representation of 
the defender’s circumstances as might conduce to the 
same end — the diminution of damages. Whether he 
was successful or not, the rettder may judge, when he 
learns that only £500 were given; barely enough to 
cover an application for a divorce bill. 

We shall now close this article, which we trust will 
not be thought tedious, however extended in length, 
by such as have read the extracts, which ^ivc it the 
whole value it possesses. It is too late to indulge in 
general reflections upon a professional career, about 
wliich the world has long since made up its mind. 
Nothing now remains but to admire its lustre, and to 
lament that it has been terminated, — not indeed by 
events which took Mr. Erskinc from a new sphere, to 
which the habits of his previous life were little adapted, 
and in which he could have experienced no great com- 
fort, however necessary for his fame and for the honour 
of the profession his elevation to it might have been. 
Nor yet do we mourn because the prospect of his return 
to the same sphere has been overcast. But we may 
be allowed to express a sincere, though unavailing 
regret, that the strange and humiliating events which 
have recently inflicted such injuries on the country, 
should have deprived it of the services which Lord 
Erskine might still render in returning to the courts of 
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common law, and filling a liigli magisterial station in 
those scenes where his life was spent. 

In concluding these reflections, we cannot avoid re- 
curring to the topic with which our former article on 
the same subject was wound up. To hold up Lord 
Erskiiie’s skill and eloquence to the younger members 
of tlie profession for their models might bo in most 
instances unavailing. But every one, however slenderly 
gifted, may follow him close in the path of pure lionoiir 
and unsullied integrity ; — above all — of high and un- 
bending independence, — incapable of being seduced or 
awed, either by the political or judicial influence of 
the times. Had he not been the first in this patli — 
had his powers been exerted in obsecpiiousness to the 
government, or in time-serving or timid submission to 
the courts of justice, least, should not have stept 

aside to attempt the task of praising his clo(pience. 
He might have spoken with the tongue of an angel, if 
his cause had not been that of the people — and con- 
ducted with dauntless resistance to power — unceasing 
enmity to every kind of oppression, by whomsoever 
attempted. Covered over with honours (as they are 
called), satiated with wealth, bepraised in every coui’t 
and assembly within the realm — one thing he would 
still have found beyond the reacli cither of his talents 
or his power ; — the humble, but honest, and therefore 
not worthless, tribute of praise which we have given, 
not to the orator, but to the friend of the pcoj:)le. 
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It -is one of the most trite remarks of rhetorical 
criticism, that the eloquence of the pulpit, generally 
speaking, turns very peculiar advantages to a very , 
moderate account. If any one were, for the first time, 
informed what Preaching was — if, for example, one of 
the ancient critics had been told that the time would 
come when vast multitudes of persons should assemble 
regularly to be addressed, in the midst of their devo- 
tions, upon the most sacred truths of a religion sublime 
beyond all the speculations of philosophers, yet in all 
its most important points simple, and of the easiest 
{ipprehcnsion ; that with those truths were to bo 
mingled discussions of the whole circle of human 
duties, according to a system of morality singularly 
pure and attractive ; and that the more dignified and 
the more interesting parts of national afiairs were not 
to bo excluded from the discourse ; that, in short, the 
most elevating, the most touching, and the most in- 
teresting of all topics, were to be the subject-matter of 
the address, directed to persons sufticiently versed in 
them, and assembled only from the desire they felt to 
hear them handled — surely the conclusion would at 
once have been drawn, that such occasions must train 
up a race of the most consummate orators, and that 
the effusions to which they gave birth must needs cast 
all other rhetorical compositions into the shade. The 

• J/or/cm IrtjideUiy considered irith respect to its wjlnence on Sneiefy, 
in a Sernwn preached at the Baptist Mteihuj^ Cumbruhje. Uy Hubert 
Hall, M.A. Tcuth edition, 8vo, pp, 88. London; Jlainillon. 1822. 
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preacher has, independent of his subject, advantages of 
a kind enjoyed by no other orator. He speaks with 
the most complete preparation ; in the midst of a pro- 
found silence, without the slightest contention to ruffle 
him or distract his audience ; lie speaks too as from a 
lofty eminence, clothed with high authority, not solicit- 
ing! but commanding attention — not entreating or ex- 
horting, but requiring compliance with his mandate, by 
virtue of the commission he boars — not discoursing as 
man to men, but delivering a divine message as if he 
were upon an embassy from above, and claimed to 
reprc'scnt the Supreme Power, wliose minister lie is 
admitted to be. Ilis superiority over his auditors is 
tar more marked than that of other orators, who only 
excel their hearers in talents and acquirements : for ho 
is also more pure in life and conversation ; his habits 
are more virtuous, generally speaking, than that of the 
cominon run of men ; and he is, therefore, more entitled 
to b(j respected. In very many cases ho has a yet 
stronger claim to their regard ; ho is most probably 
their ordinary pastor, and endeared to them by having 
counselled them in ditliculties, visited them in sickness, 
and comforted them in affliction. What, compared 
with this, is the advantage which secular declairners 
prize the most, that of having a willing audience, when, 
as candidates for popular favour, they address their 
own ]iartizans, or, as chiefs of a party, they appeal to 
their banded followers? 

How then comes it to pass that instances arc so rare 
of eminent eloquence in the pulpit ? That there should 
be a great number of dull sermons preached, we can 
easily bring ourselves to expect — because there arc a 
much greater number of such discourses delivered, 
than of all others taken together. Kcckoning only 
15,000 every Sunday (which is allowing above 10,000 
of the clergy in England and Wales to preach but once 
a-week), and supposing only 5,000 by dissenters of all 
Ivinds, in both parts of the island, we have above a 

s 
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million of sermons preached regularly every year, 
beside many thousand occasional discourses. How 
small a per-ccntage of this large number ever sees the 
light through the press I How trifling a per-centage 
of the number published ever reaches a second edition! 
Yet sermons, from the great multitude which are com- 
posed, form the most numerous class of publications; 
and, excepting works of very abstruse science, have 
the fewest readers ; and without any exception, of all 
books sink, proverbially, the most speedily into oblivion. 
Their prodigious number will easily account for so 
many bad ones being found ; and this may also explain 
the evil name which this species of composition gene- 
rally has acquired. But it will hardly account for so 
few fine ones appearing. The vast body of preachers 
always at work is, on the contrary, a reason why 
many great orators should start up, independent of 
all the peculiar advantages which pulpit eloquence 
enjoys. We must seek elsewhere, then, for the cause 
of the undeniable fact, which is so often admitted and 
lamented. 

It is commonly said, that the advantages such as we 
have adverted to are more apparent than real, — that 
ample as they seem to be when enumerated, they shrink 
into a narrow space in practice, — that some of them, 
as for instance the absence of conflict, and the uniform 
preparation, are rather drawbacks than benelits: — 
and that all the solid points of superiority over secular 
oratory would bo most profitably abandoned, if they 
could only be exchanged for the lively excitement, the 
heartfelt glow, created by a present interest, however 
trifling in amount, compared with the reversionary 
prospects toward which sacred contemplations are 
directed. That such is the grovelling nature of mon, 
may be easily admitted ; that they will be disposed to 
feel far more strongly the appeals made to them, u[)on 
matters before their eyes, and at the present time, 
than any topics drawn from “the evidence of things 
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unseen,” and which refer to the period “ when time 
shall be more that the question, what shall be sud- 
denly enacted, is much more practical, jind alfects the 
bulk of mankind more vehemently, than the question 
how they shall regulate their lives, and what they 
shall hope or dread to experience hereafter, will readily 
be granted ; and, therefore, that the natural tendency 
of a preacher s auditory, is to regard his topics with 
indilFerencc, as not calling for any lively attention or 
immediate resolution, when the same hearer would be 
roused to enthusiasm by the more practical discourses 
at the bar, the hustings, or the vestry. But alter we 
have made every allowance of this kind, it remains un- 
questionable, that the preacher has advantages of sub- 
ject, and of character and opportunity, which sliould 
enable him to overcome the grovelling tendency of 
men; to lift their ideas above the impulses of sense; 
and to counteract tlieir inveterate habit of mistaking 
near things for great ones. • 

It has long been conceded by the most rigorous and 
orthodox divines, that their sacred office does not set 
them above the necessity of borrowing help from the 
resources of worldly rhetoric. Indeed, when the 
preachers who had supernatural endowments — who 
had the gift of tongues to fortify them, and could 
confirm the faith of their hearers by performing 
miracles before their eyes — when even they disdained 
not the aids of mere earthly eloquence, St. Paul him- 
self holding a very high place among orators in his 
purely secular capacity, — we may well admit, that 
their successors are not only justified, but called upon 
to exert themselves with all earnestness and diligence 
in the arts of persuasion, and to rely upon them for 
making their ministry effectual. They are bound, as 
St. Jerome expresses it, to fight the flesh with the 
arm's of the flesh, — after the manner of David, who 
slew Goliath with his own sword. They are bound, 
moreover, to keep pace with the improvements of tho 
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age they live in, tliat they may retain the influence 
which the success of their ministry requires, over those 
among whom Jliey labour. That men of commanding 
genius have been able to move their auditors from the 
pulpit, as effectually as any secular orators ever did, is 
beyond all question. Not to mention the extraordinary 
feats performed by some of the Homan preachers,* 
there arc numerous testimonies to the triumphs of the 
French pulpit. Dc Lingcndcs, Castillon, Bourdalouc, 
are less familiarly known to us then Flechier, Bossuet, 
and Massillon ; but they seem to have been men cast 
in a grand mould. Itapiii says of the first, in his 
Reflexions (IT., 104), “ II enflammoit le cceur par tout 
ce qu’il y avoit dc feu et d’ardeiir dans les passions, 
dont il S(;avoit Tart, par unc rhetorique pjirticulicro 
qu’il s’etoit faitc. On commen^.ait alors a I’ecouter 
avec plaisir, parccqu’il s’insinuoit dans les esprits par 
I’artificc do son eloquence, ct I’on nc craignoit jamais 
tant do le voir fkiir, quo quand il etoit prest de la faire. 
Car e’etoit alors qu’il entroit dans les coeurs, pour s’y 
rendre le Maistre, et four y faire ce qu’il liiy plaisoit. 
Mais ricn ne parloit plus a son avantage quo le profond 
silence de son auditoric quand il avoit acheve son 
sermon. On voyoit ses auditcurs sc lever do leurs 
chaises, le visage pale, les yeux baissez, et sortir tout 
emus et pensifs de TEglise, sans dire iin sen mot, sur 
tout dans les matieres touchantes, et quand il avoit 
trouve lieu de faire le terrible, ce qu’il faisoit fort 
souvent.” There can be no more decisive character 
painted of great and successful eloquence, unless it be 
that fact — of itself the most eloquent, and which every 
one has heard of — the sudden starting up of the whole 
congregation, when Massillon preached, for the first 
time, that wonderful sermon upon the “ Few who will 


• It is related of Philip of Narni, that he once preached a sermon 
upon Non- residence before the Pope ((Gregory XV ), which liad the 
effect of driving thirty bishops to their respective dioceses the day 
Difter. 
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be saved.” [Le petit nomhre des Elus). A general 
shuddering seized them at the fartious passage, and 
they hastily rose, with a kind of cry, as if trying to 
escape from the frightful state he was describing! 
Dean Kirwan’s sermons are known to have produced 
the most extraordinary effects in later times. Persons 
have gone to church without being much afraid of 
being induced, as others had been, to give more to the 
charity for which the Dean was to preach, tlian they 
could afford ; but, after resisting for some time, they 
liavc ended by throwing down their watches and rings, 
and whatever else of value they had about them. We 
have heard also of very remarkable effects being pro- 
duced by the great preacher, one of whose most 
finished works, though certainly not the best, now lies 
before ns. 

Nor will it suffice to contend, that, in sermons, the 
principal object of great oratory is wanting — a topic of 
close and contested reasoning, some practical argument 
to be maintained and enforced. Some of the great 
specimens of ancient eloquence » belong to the class 
which admits of little or no argumentation. Not to 
speak of Isocrates and the professed Panegyrists, some 
of Cicero’s finest orations are properly of the Demon^ 
Htmtive or Epiddctic kind, in point of execution, 
though certainly not in their object; for tlicy were 
not, like those strictly so called, made for the mere 
])urposc of display. However, Demosthenes himself 
did not disdain to deliver at least one oration of this 
class, in every sense; and although there are con- 
clusive reasons for believing that the one preserved 
as his, is by another liand,"*^ yet he lias, in the 

• The observations in the Xoyoi^ upon the impossibility of 

citizens in a democracy inh^behaving in battle, and not choosing Sava-rov 
yaXovy fjLdtXXov *i /3<:v utTx^cv^ never conld have been risked by one uho 
ha<l n\isbebaved in the very battle of which he was speaking. '’J'hcv tbriii 
a striking contrast, tuo, to the extreme discretion shown in the oration 
■cTf^aveuy where he cautiously avoiJs the topic of his iniscondiict at Cher- 
onea, although iEschines had not only made it a distinct article of charge, 
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ars<l>avov, recorded the satisfaction which he experi- 
enced in performing that task.* It must indeed be 
admitted, that nothing but the highest degree of ex- 
cellence can render this species of oratory attractive ; 
and that it becomes unbearable long before it reaches 
the point of mediocrity. The great fame of Bossuet 
affords no exception to this remark. Ills funeral 
sermons, which alone he laboured with such care as to 
leave in a perfect state, although replete with exalted 
passages, where much dignity is united to very exqui- 
site composition, have nevertheless such a sickening 
sweetness diffused over them, contain so little solid 
matter upon which the ornament is fine drawn, and 
show in the ornament such a defect of manly and 
original genius, that they oftener tire out our patience 
and pall upon the appetite, than afford gratification; 
while their perpetual exclamations and apostrophes, 
their gross exaggerations, and the never-ending onction 
of both thought and expression, is calculated not a little 
to excite disgust, in a reader of correct taste and mas- 
culine understanding# 


but had, at least a dozen times, alluded to it in the most ofTensive terms. 
He declines the argument here : as indeed in the whole contluct of his 
defence, he makes u point of choosing his own ground, notwithstanding 
all his adversary’s attempts to make him follow the line of attack. Ho 
only refers to the selection made of him to pronounce the funeral ora- 
tion, as an answer to all that had been said against the measures which 
led to tlie disaster, and ascribes the choice to the confidence in his twoM 
xat vr^a^vfAix. ^Cseliincs, in attacking him, had, among other invectives 
upt)n his want of courage, and beside contrasting it with the reward of the 
brave bestowed by Ctesiphon, used this remarkable topic: “ He dared to 
pronounce a panegyric upon the valour of the dead, while he trod upon 
their graves with the feet of a coward (literally, a runaway slave), who 
bad fled from his post.” KroXuvifti ret; 'h^xTnretts vro0i xai XiXoivroat 
•rr,v Txl^tv uvxflas tov Ta(f>«y ruv TtriXsvTtixoTuy, rfiv 

txuvMv aftrr*- Is it conceivable that such an artist as iEscliines, wdio 
here resorts to a far-fetched, though very fine allusion, should have let 
slip the obvious advantage which the expressions above cited from the 
supposed funeral oration gave him, had they really been used? 

* 'Mie funeral oration, ascribed to Pericles in 'J'hucydides, is still more 
undeniably made for him ; but it proves beyond a doubt, that one of this 
illustrious orator's greatest efibrts was of that kind. 
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The sermon upon Queen Henrietta Maria’s death is 
esteemed among his finest, and probably would be 
pitched upon as his masterpiece. Now, passing over 
the subject-matter — which in displays of this chxss is 
always secondary — dismissing from our view such 
theories as those which ascribe to the Reformation all 
the crimes of our civil wars — such gross flatteries as 
that which can find in Charles I.’s whole life no error 
but the amiable failing of too much clemency, which he 
shares with Julius Cmsar, and can single out no quali- 
ties so undeniably belonging to his character as wisdom 
and justice — there is, nevertheless, a way of expressing 
such nonsense which makes it more intolerable, and 
compels us at once to reject it, as there is also a 
manner of enfolding it in imagery, and convoying 
it in chaste and subdued diction, which beguiles our 
better judgment, and makes us receive it unawares. 
Tlic exquisite adulation of Cicero to Caesar, has this 
remarkable quality, that it is so delicately managed, 
as to bo no more offensive to the bystander, or oven to 
the reader (a severer test), than to the object of it. 
But the clumsy preacher at the first sickens us with 
tile subject and the artist. “ Que lui peut-on repi-ocher, 
sinon la clemence ? Je veiix bien avoucr de lui, cc^ 
qu’un auteur celebrc a dit de Cesar.” — Qu’il a etc 
clement jusqu’a etre oblige de s’en repentir.'' — “ Que 
ce soit done la, si Ton vent, I’illusJre defaut de Charles 
aiissi bien que de Cesar.’’ — “ Comme il n’a jamais 
refuse ce qni etoit raisonable, etant vainqueur ; il a 
ton jours rejete ce qui etoit foible et injustc, etant 
captif.”* — “ Grande lieinc !” (says he, apostrophizing 
Henrietta Maria), “jo satisfais a vos plus tendres 
desirs, quand jo celebre ce Monarque ; et ce coeur que 
n’a jamais vecu que pour lui, se reveille, tout poudre 
qu’il est, et devient sensible, merae sous ce drap mor- 

• So thoiifjht net the unfortunate king hiin<;elf, when he admitted that 
be justly ineriied liis fate for mt r*jtcimg Straftbrd’s bill of attainder, and 
while he was at libcity. 
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tuaire, au nom d’un epoux si cher, a qui ses enneiuis 
memos accorderont le titre de sage et celiii de juste/' 
&c. But it is not only tho Queen’s deceased husband 
that draws the preacher off his subject; her living 
son-in-law, being present in the church, is addressed 
at some length— exhorted to work upon the power and 
the virtue of Louis XIV. and Charles II., for the 
peace of the two countries ; and told, “ que Ton pout 
tout esperer d’un Prince quo la sagesse conseille, quo 
la valeur animc, et quo la justice accompagne dans 
toutes ses actions.” — “ Mais (he suddenly exclaims), ou 
m’emportc mon zclc, si loin do mon triste sujet ? Jo 
m’arretc a considcrcr les vertus de Philippe, et no 
songe pas que je voiis dois riiistoire dos malheurs 
d’licnriettc !” lie afterwards addresses himself to tho 
wife of Philippe, and daughter of Henrietta Maria, 
apparently present also, but with a far-fetched contriv- 
ance, perhaps as absurd as any on record in tho worst 
schools of rhetoric. The Iluclicss, as is well known, 
was born at Kxetor, Avhcnco her mother was obliged 
to fly immediately after her confinement, and leave 
her in tho power of the Parliainentary army. This 
hap])cned in 1064. The preacher, in 16()9, long after 
^^all the pei*ils of her infancy are over, and wlum she is 
grown up and safely married and settled in Franco, 
most fervently prays for her preservation from the 
enemies who surrounded her cradle. “ Princcsse ! 
dont la destinee cst si grande et si glorieuse, faut-il 
que vois naissicz cn la puissance des ennemis de votro 
maisoii i O Jllteriiel ! veillez sur ellc ; anges saints ! 
ranger a I’entour vos escadrons invisibles, et fiiitcs la 
garde autour du berceau d’une Princesse si grande et 
si delaisseo. Elle est destinee” (he goes on to inform 
tho angels as a reason for watching her) “ au sage et 
valeurcux Philippe! et doit des Princes a la France, 
digues do lui, dignes d’ollo, et de leurs aieiix 1” Of 
Charles II. he says, in plain terms, that “ his reign is 
peaceful and glorious y and that he causes justice, 
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wisdom, and mercy to reign with him.” Certes, these 
effusions arc not from the great master, who exclaimed, 

“ Cave ignoscas I Ilaec nec hominis, nec ad homincm, 
vox est; Qua, qui apud te C. Caesar utetur, suam 
citius abjicict humanitatem, qiiam extorquebit tuam 
and wlio afterwards flattered the conqueror in such 
terms as these — the model no doubt of the French 
artist, — but which he has most successfully copied — 
Vidi enim et cognovi quid maxime spectarcs, cum 
pro alicujus salute multi laborarent, causas, apud te 
rogantiuin graviores esse quam vultus : nequo spcc- 
tarc te quam tuus esse, necessarius is qui te orarct, 
sod quam illius pro quo laborarct. Itaque tribuis tu 
quidem tuis ita multa, ut niihi beatiorcs illi esse 
videaiitur interdum, qui tua libcralitatc fruuntur, 
quam tu ipse, qui illis tarn multa concedis. 8ed 
video tamcn apud te causas, ut dixi, rogantiura 
valcre plus quam prcces ; ab iisque to moveri maxime, 
quaruiri justiiissimum dolorcm vidcas in peteudo»” — 
{Pro. Li(f.) • 

The Panegyricks of Bossuet, or Discourses in Praise 
of the V^irgin, the Apostles, and Saints, are still more 
oflcnsivc to correct taste ; containing, with much ex- 
celh'iit composition, and many displays of a subtle, ^ 
though perverse ingenuity, an abundance of the most 
chihlish conceits, and whining exclamations, calculated 
to sicken and divert, rather than awaken or sustain 
devotional feelings ; while the topics of praise are 
often such as, to Ih’otestant ears at least, are not only 
tainted with the grossest absurdity, but the most revolt- 
ing indelicacy. Take a specimen from two of his most 
famous sermons ; the one ]>reached on the Fast of 
the Nativity of the A^irgin, “ Snr les Grandeurs de 
Marie and the other on the Conception. They both 
turn much on the same point — one of his most favourite 
topics — the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin, and 
of Clirist, on which ho has many theories, by which 
he appears to set no little store. “ Car permottoz inoi, 
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je voiis prie, d^approfondir un si grand mystere, et de 
vous expliquer unc verite qui ne sera pas moins utile 
pour votre instruction qu’elle sera glorieuse a la Sainte 
Vierge. Cette verite, Chretiens, c'est que notre 
Sauveur Jesus-Christ ne s’unit jamais si nous par son 
corps, que dans le dessein do s^unir plus ctroitemeut 
cn esprit. Tables mystiques ! banquet adorable ! et 
vous saints et sacres autels, je vous appele a temoins 
de la verite que j’avancc, mais soyez en les temoins 
vous-memes, vous qui participez a ces saints mystercs. 
Qiiand vous avez approebe do cette table divine; 
qufind vous avez vu venir Jesus-Christ h, vous, cn son 
propre corps, en son propre sang ; quand on vous I’a 
mis dans la bouchc, dites-moi, avez-vous pense qu’il 
vouloit s’arrctcr simplcment au corps? A Dicu ne 
plaiso quo vous I’ayez cru, et que vous ayoz re^u 
seulement au corps cclui qui court a vous pour chcr- 
chcr votre fune ! ‘ Ames saints ! ames pieuses ! vous 

qui save/ gouter Jesus-Christ dans cette adorable 
mystcT^e !’” &c. 

This constant practice of apostrophizing, borrowed, 
no doubt, from tho Roman school, but adopted with 
the wonted intemperance of imitators (who, far from 
being servile followers, as of old, are almost always 
extravagant caricaturists), is one of the most offensive 
parts of French oratory, and would destroy the force 
of a far more powerful species than the Epideictic in 
which our neighbours have so long revelled, can ever 
bo made, oven in the strongest hands. Will it be 
credited, that the same sort of address which wo have 
seen Hossuct make on behalf of the Duchess of Orleans, 
five-and-twenty years after slic had escaped the perils 
in question, is made in behalf of the Virgin Mary, 
Foventeen centuries and more after the occasion — 
prayer to Christ that, in creating his mother, he would 
prevent her from being conceived in sin ! “ Clieres 

Freres, que vous en semblc ? que pensez vous de cette 
doctrine? Ho vous paroit-elle pas bien plausible? 
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Pour moi, quand je considere le Sauveur Jesus, notre 
amour ’et notre esperance, entre Ics bras do la Sainte 
Vierge, en su 9 ant son lait virginal, en so reposant 
doucemont sur son sein, ou cnclos dans ses cliastcs 
entraillcs ! — mais je m’arretc a cette dcrniere pensi'^c I” 
—it might be supposed, out of regard to the feelings 
of propriety, and because he had gone quite far 
enough ; — no such thing ! — only because the other 
topics belonged to another day — “ dans peu de jours 
nous celebrerons la Nativite du Sauveur ; et nous le 
considcrons a present dans ces cntrailles no sa Sainte 
More; quand done je regarde rincoinprehcnsiblc ainsi 
renferme, et cette universite comme raccourcio ; quand 
je vois mon Liberateur dans cette etroitc et voluntaire 
prison, je dis quelqucfois a part moi sc pourroit-il bicn 
faire que Dicu cut voulu abandonner an diablo, quand 
cc n’auroit ete qu’un moment, ce temple sacre qu’il 
destinoit h> son tils ? ce saint Uibernaclc ou il prendra 
un si long et si admirable repos ; ce lit virginal 
oh il celebrera des noces toutes spirituelles avdc notre 
nature ? C’est ainsi que je me parlo a moi-meme. 
Puis, m’adressant au Sauveur : Enfant Beni, lui dis-je, 
no le souftrez pas, ne permettez pas quo votre mere 
soit souillee ! Ah ! que si Satan I’osoit aborder 
pendant que demeurant en elle vous y faites un paradis, 
quo de foudres vous feriez tom her sur sa tete ! Avee 
quelle jalousie vous defendriez Thonneur et I’innocence 
de votre Mere ! Mais, 6 Saint Enfant ! par qui los 
siecles ont ete faits, que vous etes avant tout Ics tem))s 
— quand votre Mere fht con 9 ue, vous la regardiez du 
plus haut des cieux ; mais vous-meme vous formicz ses 
membres. C’est vous qui inspirates ce souffle de vie 
qui anima cette chair dont la votre devoit etre tiree. 
Ah prenez garde, 6 sagesse cternelle ! que dans ce 
meme moment elle va etre infectee d’un horrible peche, 
elle va etre en la possession de Satan ! Detournez ce 
malheur par votre bonte ! coramencez k honorer votre 
Mere; faites qu’il luj protite d’avoir un tils qui est 
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avant die. Car enfin, h, bien prendre les ohoses, elle 
est doja votre Mere, et deja vous etes son fils 

After pursuing the subject at great length, ho 
observes, that next to the Articles of Faith, he knows 
no doctrine more attractive or more certain than that 
of the Immaculate Conception, and therefore is the less 
surprised that ‘‘ cette celebre Eccle des Theologiens de 
Paris oblige tous ses enfans a defendre cette doctrine.’* 
This of course brings on an apostrophe, as indeed does 
the inention of any person or body corporate whatever. 
“ Savante compagnie ! cette piete pour la Vierge est 
pent ctre Tun des plus beaux heritages qiie vous ayiez 
rc^ai do vos peres ! Puissicz-voiis etre a jamais floris- 
sarite ! Piiissc cette tendre devotion,” &c., &c. “ Pour 
moi, jc suis ravi, Chretiens, de suivre aujourd’hui ses 
intentions. Apres avoir etc nourri de son lait, jo me 
soumets volontiers a ses ordonnanccs; d’autant plus 
quo e’est aussi, co me somble, la volonte do rFgliso. 
l^lllc a un sentiment fort honorable de la conception de 
Marie ;* olio no vous oblige pas de la croire immaculee ; 
mais elle nous fait entendre quo cette croyance hii est 
agreable.” — “ 11 est de notre piet(% si nous sommes 
vrais enfans de rEglisc, non seiileincnt d’oboir aux 
commandemens, mais do tlechir aux moindres signes 
de la volonte, (rune mere si bonne et si saintc.”t 

It is to be remarked that Bossuet, in the character 
which he gives of Cromwell — the finest passage per- 
haps, in the funeral sermon upon Henrietta Mana — 
says nothing of his canting and mysterious language ; 
nor docs he, in stigmatizing the sects which tlien 
sprung up, join in the abuse lavish-ed upon them for 
the same excesses. (VI., 61), 74.) How indeed could 
lie, who thus equals at the least in absurdity, the very 

* ITow striking is the ofTect, almost ludicrous, produced in this last 
sentence, by the French having no poetical language — no diction higher 
than tlie tone of common life! 

t Tlie first of these Sermons to he found in vol. v., p. 371 ; the second 
in vol. i., p. 204, of the Choix de Sernwm de Bossuet. Paris, 1808. 
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wildest ofc their ravings? But it would bo well for 
those in this country, who are fond of laughing at the 
language of the old Covenanters, to poinfr out anything 
in the choicest remain^ of their field oratory, which 
goes beyond the effusions of this court-prcachcr, the 
classical prelate whose sermons are deemed among the 
choicest models of sacred eloquence. 

The style of Massillon is undoubtedly much more 
masculine, and formed more in the Greek than the 
Latin school. As he flourished somewhat later than 
Bossiiet, and as the fashion of this world passeth 
away,’’ not merely in secular matters, he is not wont, 
like the lilagle of Meaux,” to lose himself in the 
cloudy regions of mystery, but more apt, when he 
must deal with such subjects, to draw down from them 
some practical inferences applicable to the concerns of 
his flock. His panegyrical discourses, though abound- 
ing in tlie faults of the French manner, offend far less 
in that luscious sweetness and sickly “ onction’' which 
remind us of the descriptions the ancients have left of 
tlie Asiatic oratory. If in praising Louis XIV., but 
after liis death, he could paint him as a Inisband, 
“ malgre Ics foiblcsscs qui partagerent son emur, tou- 
jours respectueux ])our la vertu do Thcrese ; condam- 
nant, pour ainsi dire, par ses egards pour ello, rinjustice 
do ses engagemens et reuouant j)ar I’estime un lieu 
aifoibli par les ])assions,” he certainly docs not spare 
the reverses of fortune which followed his coiKpKjsts ; 
but paints the miseries of war, and the losses sustained 
by France, with an honesty as rare in court-])reachers, 
as it must have been un])alatablo to tlie people lie was 
addressing. “ Mais holas ! triste souvenir dc nos vic- 
toires, quo nous rajipelcz vous ? Monuinens superbes 
elcvcs au milieu de nos places publiques, pour cn im- 
rnortaliscr la memoirc, quo rappeleres-vous a nos 
neveux, lorsqu’ils vous demanderont, comme autrefois 
Ics Israelites, ce que signifient vos masses ponipcuscs 
et enormes ? Quando interrogaverint vos filii vestri^ 
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dicmtes : Quid sihi volunt isti lapides ? •V ous leur 
rappelercz un siecle entier d’horreurs et de carnage : 
Telite de la Noblesse Fran 9 oise precipitee dans le tom- 
beau ; tant de maisons anciennes eteintes ; tant de 
meres point consolees, qui plcurent encore sur leurs 
eiifans ; nos compagnes desertes, et au lieu des 
tresors qu’elles rcnferinent dans leur sein, n’offrant 
plus quo des ronces au petit nombre des laboureurs 
forces de les ncgliger ; nos villes desolees ; nos 
pen pics epuiscs ; les arts a la fin sans emulation : 
Ic commerce languissant ; vous leur rappelercz nos 
pertcs pliitot quo nos conqiietes ; Quando interrogave^ 
Tint? &c. Vous leur rappelercz tant de lieux saints 
profanes; tant de dissolutions capables dattirer la 
colore du ciel sur les plus justcs entrepriscs ; le feu, le 
sang, le blaspheme, Tabomination ! ct toutes les 
liorreurs qu’enfanto la guerre : vous leur rappelercz 
nos crimes plutot qne nos victoircs ! Quando interro- 
gaverint?'' &c. — {Sermons de Massillon, VIL, 238.) 
This, it must be admitted, is a language far better 
adapted to the pulpit, and much better to be held, 
both to princes and their subjects, than the glorious 
descriptions of war, and the sons of triumph upon the 
success of their arras, and the shouts of exultation at 
national superiority, and the thunders and invectives 
against other countries, with which so many high 
priests of the religion of peace and charity make the 
vaults of their temples ring in modern times. 

It is observable, that this funeral sermon upon Louis 
XIV. must have been preached at the beginning of 
the Regency, and probably was delivered in the pre- 
sence of that holy man, the Duke of Orleans ; but no 
allusion whatever is made to him ; and in the sermon 
upon his mother’s death (when indeed he had ceased 
to be regent), the most extravagant praise bestowed 
upon him, is only that he was “ le premier exemple 
d’lme minorite pacitique ; le modele des Princes bicn- 
faisans,” (ib., 295), which might bo said with the most 
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perfect truth. After all we are accustomed to hear 
of the flatteries of French courtiers, and especially 
French preachers, in the age of Liouis XIV., it is 
somewhat mortifying to find them so far exceeded by 
our own countrymen of the same day; and not by 
men only of little mark, unknown in after times, and 
in their own distinguished merely for their servile 
propensities, but by the ablest and most gifted of 
their profession ; as South, who proved before Charles 
11. that Providence saves and delivers princes, “ by 
endowing them with a more than ordinary sagacity 
and quickness of understanding above other men — 
so that they have not only a long reach with their 
arm, but a farther with their mind — by giving them 
a singular courage and presence of mind — and by 
disposing their hearts to such virtuous and pious 
courses as he has promised a blessing to, and restrain- 
ing them from those ways to which ho has denounced 
a curse ; ” beside disposing of events, and of the minds 
of men in their favour. — (SermonSy III., 410).. 

Voltaire, an unsuspected eulogist of pulpit eloquence, 
describes the famous passage in the sermon, “ iSm^ les 
Ekis,'* as one of the finest strokes of eloquence in 
ancient or modern times, and the figure which forms 
its basis, as at once the boldest and most happily 
appropriate ever employed, lie gives the passage, 
but in a manner differing materially from tho version 
of it in tho common edition of the Sermons, lie says, 
that there have been several varieties of it in the several 
editions, but that tho substance is the same in all. It 
is probable, that the bishop may have made the addi- 
tions which certainly enfeeble it, from a desire to 
improve still further what was so successful ; and that 
Voltaire may quote from the earliest edition; but one 
very remarkable figure is omitted by him, and one 
piece of reasoning of a kind so truly Demosthenean, 
that no further proof is wanted of the models upon 
which Massillon formed his style. We shall give 
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Voltaire’s, and then add those two passages, and 
afterwards attempt a translation; but wo shall also 
note the changes by which the effect has been so 
much altered, and generally for the worse, in the 
subsequent versions : — 

“Jo suppose quo ce soit ici notre dornicre lieure a 
tons ; que les cieux vont s’ouvrir sur nos tetes ; quo 
le temps cst pass^ ct que Veter nite commence; quo 
Jesus-Christ va paraitre pour nous juger, scion nos 
muvres, ct quo nous sommes tous ici pour attendre 
de lui V arret do la vie ou de la mort eternelle ! Jo 
vous le demandc, frappe de terreur comme vous, ne 
separant point mon sort du votre, ct me mettant dans 
la memo situation ou nous devons tous paraitre im 
jour dovant Dieu notre Jiige; si Jesus-Christ, dis-je, 
paraissait des a present, pour fairc la terrible separa- 
tion dcs justes et des pcchcurs, croyez-vous que lo 
plus grand nombre fut sauve? Croyez-vous que le 
nombro dos justes fiU au moins cgal a celui* dcs 
pcchcurs ? Croyez-vouz que, s’il fesait maintenant la 
discussion dcs muvres du grand nombre qui cst dans 
cette eglisc, il trouvat seulement dix justes parmi nous? 
En trouverait-il un seul?’' 

Nothing can be finer than the conception, nor more 
perfect than the execution. The language is at once 
the most simple, and the most expressive ; — the effect 
is strikingly grand; — the temperance with which so 
much is rejected, can only be equalled by the felicity 
of the selection. The sensation produced is supposed, 
according to this edition, and by what we can col- 
lect from the narrative of Voltaire, to have been 
at the awful wmrds, “En trouverait-il un seul?’' which 
seemed as it were to exclude each individual present 
from all hope of mercy. But, in the later editions, 
those words are postponed ; and the “ discussion des 
cceiirs dll grand nombre qui cst dans cette cglise,” is 
expanded into an enumeration of four classes of sin- 
ners, who are to bo deducted from the congregation ; 
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and the preacher proceeds thus: '' Rctranchez ces 
quatre sorts de pecheiirs de cette asscmblee sainte; 
car ils en seront retranclics au grand jour. Paraissez 
maintenant, justes ; ou etcs-vous ? Pestcs d’Israel, 
passcz a la droite: froment de Jcsus-Christ, doinclcz- 
vous de cette paille destinee au feu ! 0 Dieu ! ou sont 
VOS Elus? et que reste-il pour votre partage?'’. And 
wc presume, that the effect is supposed to have been 
produced here, according to this edition. The preacher 
then enlarges upon the idea, and weakens it lament- 
ably ; but he closes in a very high strain of reasoning, 
introducing at last something like the words which 
conclude the passage in the edition of Voltaire, tliough 
'so for weakening what went before, that it is a refer- 
ence to the topic, and a repetition of part. 

** Sommes nous sages, mes chers aiiditeurs. Peut- 
etre que parmi tous ceux que m'entendent il no so 
trouvera pas dix justes; peut-etre s’en trouvcra-t-il 
encore moins; que sais-je? 0 mon Dieu! Je ifoso 
regarder d’un mil fixe les abimes de vos jugemens et 
de votre justice; pout-etre ne s’en trouvcra-t-il qu'un 
seul ; et ce danger nc vous touche point, mon chcr 
auditeur? et vous croyez etre ce seul heureux, dans 
le grand nombre qui perira — vous qui avez moins sujet 
do Ic croire quo tout autre; vous sur qui seul la 
sentence de mort devroit toinber, quand elle ne tom- 
beroit que sur un seul des pecheurs qui m’ecoutent.” 

Now, although this last part is of the liigliest merit, 
and equals the closeness of the Greek originals, there 
can be no doubt that the topic is derived from a very 
great blemish, namely, a recurrence to the former 
topic for the purpose of changing and weakening it. 
AVhether we take the edition referred to by Voltaire, 
or suppose an alteration to have been practised by 
him in citing it, and that ‘‘ en trouverait-il im soulif” 
was not in the original ; at any rate, the same mean- 
ing is conveyed by the figure which he suppi-esscs, the 
invocation to the Just, and the exclamation, “ 0 Dieu, 

T 
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ou sont VOS Elus? et que reste-t-il pour votre par- 
tage?” — for this supposes that there are none at all; 
and then the preacher, going back to the enumeration, 
assumes as the worst that can happen, that possibly 
there may be but one ! It may also be observed, that 
the exclamations, “ Sommes nous sages,” &c. — “ 0 
mon Dieul” &c., and “ Mes chers auditeurs ! ” lower 
the severe dignity of the style, by lessening that 
nervous simplicity which gives such grandeur to the 
former part of the passage. That simplicity, however, 
is far less remarkable in the later editions, than in 
that from which we have cited. They introduce, in 
the middle of the description, an argument of some 
length — that as the audience now is, so will it be, as 
to salvation, in death and in judgment — which, in 
Voltaire’s edition, is merely glanced at in a word. 
Instead of simply making Jesus Christ appear, they 
make him appear “ dans ce temple,” and not only 
there, but au milieu de cette assemblee and worse 
still, the assembly is “la plus auguste de Tunivers.” 
Instead of that sublime expression, “ Que le temps est 
passe, ct que I’etcrnitc commence,” they have, “ Que 
e’est la lin de Funivers:” Instead of “ I’arret de la 
vie, ou de la mort eternelle,” they vary the first sub- 
stantive, drop the antithesis, and diffuse the expres- 
sion into “ une sentence de grace, ou un arret de 
mort eternelle and instead of the simple and appro- 
priate language, in which Voltaire’s edition makes the 
preacher identify himself with his flock, without a 
word to awaken them from the trance, as it were, 
into which he has flung them, the later versions add 
to the words, “ ne separant pas mon sort du votre,” 
these, “ en ce point;” and these, which still more 
effectually end the delusion, as much as if he had 
reminded them in so many words that he was preach- 
ing — “ me mettant dans la meme disposition, ou je 
souhaite que vous etiez” — and drop the fine phrase, 
“ paraitre .devant Dicu notre juge.” These and other 
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changes are all very much for the worse. One or two 
alterations are, perhaps, improvements ; as, “ le ter- 
rible discernement des boucs et des brebis f for, “ la 
terrible separation des jiistes ct des pccheurs;’* and 
certainly the description is made more lively, and the 
allusion better pursued, by substituting for the general 
expression, “ Croyez vous que le plus grand nombre 
fut sauve?'* the picturesque one, “ Croyez vous que le 
plus grand nombre, de tout-ce quo nous sommes ici, 
fut place a la droite?” The passage, as we cannot 
avoid thinking it must have originally stood, may be 
thus given in English, though with the inferiority 
which is almost necessarily the lot of a translation, 
even from a less to a more expressive language : — 

“ I figure to myself that our last hour is come ; — 
the heavens are opening over our heads — Time is no 
more, and Eternity has begun. Jesus Christ is about 
to appear to judge us, according to our deserts — and 
we arc here awaiting at his hands the sentence of 
everlasting life or death. I ask you now — stricken 
with terror like yourselves — in nowise separating my 
lot from yours, but placing myself in the situation in 
which we all must one day stand before God, our 
Judge — If Christ, I ask you, were at this moment to 
come to make the awful partition of the just and 
the unjust — think you that the greater number 
would be saved?* — Do you believe that the numbers 
would be even equal? If the lives of the multitude 
here present were sifted, would he find among us ten 
righteous ? Would he find a single one ?” 

If any one examines the rest of this famous sermon, 
which abounds with the most nervous and brilliant 
passages, he will find the strongest reason to conclude, 
that the great one we have been speaking of was 
retouched and overdone, after its first extraordinary 
eflfcct had stamped it with celebrity; for the other 

• “ Think 3’ou that the greater number \vouId pass to his right hand?” 
— {Later Editions. ^ 
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parts are by no means liable to the same objections. 
Many of them are distinguished by Attic simplicity, 
and recall to the mind of the classical reader the close 
and rapid declamation of the greatest orators. 

“ Ou sont ceux qui renoncent de bonne foi aux 
plaisirs, aux usages, aux maxims, aux esperances du 
mondc ? Tous I’ont promis — qui le tient ? On voit 
bien des gens qui se plaigncnt du monde; qui I’ac- 
cusent d’injustice, d’ingratitude, de caprice; qui se 
dechainont centre lui; qui parlent vivement do scs 
abus, de sos erreurs ; mais en le decriant ils Taiment, 
ils le suivent, ils ne peuvent so passer de lui ; en se 
plaignant do ses injustices, ils sont piques, ils ne sont 
pas desabuses ; ils sentent ses mauvais traitemens, ils 
ne connalssent pas ses dangers ; ils se censurent, mais 
ou sont ceux qui le haissent? Et dela, jugez si bien 
des gens peuvent pretendre au salut. Enfin voiis avez 
dit anatheme a Satan et a ses couvres ; ct quclles sont 
ses oouvros? Cclles qui composent presquo le fil, et 
commo toute la suite de votre vie; les pompes, Ics 
jeux, les plaisirs, les spectacles, le mensongc dont il est 
le pere, Torgueil dont il est le modele, les jalousies et 
les contentions dont il est Partisan. Mais, je deiiiande, 
oiH sont ceux qui n'ont pas leve ranatheino,” &c., &c. 

We have extended this quotation for the purpose of 
remarking, that it is employed to introduce a long and 
most vehement invective against all dramatic exhibi- 
tions, and all actors, — which makes Voltaire’s unquali- 
fied admiration of the whole discourse a still stronger 
testimony in its favour. A comparison with Bossuet’s 
frequent sermons on kindred subjects is quite unneces- 
sary to establish Massillon’s vast superiority. But 
whoever would satisfy himself of this, may compare 
Bossuet’s ‘‘ Sur Vimpenitence finale,** with Massillon’s 
on the same subject. It is certainly one of Bossuet’s 
best. There is one magnificent passage worthy of 
Massillon in conception, and, but for the superfluous 
exclamations, in execution also, in which the Angel of 
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Death is described as retiring, time after time, to 
give an opportunity for repentance — till at length the 
order goes forth from on high. Make an end! — 
“L' Audience est ouverte; le juge est assis: Criminell 
venez plaider votre cause. Mais que vous avez pen 
dc temps pour vous preparer I O Dieu, que Ic temps 
est court pour demeler une affaire si enveloppe que 
cellcs de vos comptes et de votre vie. Ah I que vous 
jettcrez de cris superflus : Ah ! que vous soupirerez 
amcrement apres tant d’annees perdues I Vainement, 
inutllement : il n y a plus de temps pour vous ; vous 
entroz au sejour de I’eternite. Voyez qu’il n^y a plus de 
soleil visible, qui commence ct qui hnisse les jours, 
Ics saisons, les annees. C’est le Seigneur lui-m6mc qui 
va comrnencer dc mesurer toutc chose par sa propre 
infinite. Je vous vois ctonne ct eperdu cn presence 
de votre juge : mais regardez encore vos accusateurs ; 
CO sent les pauvros (pii vont s'elover contro votre 
durcte inexorable.” — (Tom. iv., p. 255.) It is very 
probable that the opening of tliis splendid passage 
first suggested to Massillon the idea of that of which 
so much has been said ; and, in the remainder, we 
certainly perceive a striking coincidence with the lead- 
ing feature of Mr. Hall’s peroration to his beautiful 
Sermon upon War. 

Of Massillon’s discourse, “ Sur rimpenitence finale,” 
the merits are indeed of the highest order. The 
exordium, in particular, is eminently oratorical; sup- 
posing the audience to have shuddered at the awful 
words of the text,* and to stand in need of being 
comforted and supported, rather than awakened and 
intimidated. But the description of a death-bed, which 
is much admired, in its most striking circumstances, 
the picture of the state of the soul, immediately on 
quitting the body (Tom. ii., p. 169), falls short of the 
effect produced by a few simple and most pictiircs(pie 

• “ I go my way, and ye s^h;Ul seek me, and shall die in your sins ; 
whither 1 go, ye cannot come.”— John viii. 21. 
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expressions on the same subject, in the Sermon upon 
Death. “ Vous ignorez ce que vous serez dans cette 
autre terre, ou les conditions ne changent plus ; entre 
les mains de qui tombera votre ame, seulo, etrangere, 
tremblante, au sortir du corps.” What follows is much 
more ambitious, but less striking, though by no means 
unsuccessful. “ Si elle sera environee de lumiere et 
portae aux pieds du Trbne sur les ailes des Esprits 
bien-heureux, ou enveloppee d’un nuage . affreux, et 
precipitee dans les abimes.” — (Tom. iii., 410). 

The funeral sermon of this great orator on the 
death of Louis XIV. is well known. Certainly there 
never was in the history of rhetoric, a more striking 
passage than its commencement; and we can easily 
credit all the traditional accounts of its prodigious 
effects. The congregation, composed of the court and 
of the people, were assembled in the Sainte-Chapelle 
of Paris ; prince after prince of the royal family had 
died in the course of a short time ; the almost only 
survivor, now the infant king, stricken with a grave 
malady, was all but given over ; the general sorrow, 
anxiety, and alarm, seemed at its height ; when the 
late monarch’s, Louis-lo-G rand’s, remains, slowly borne 
through the aisle, were placed in the centre of the 
chapel, — and Massillon pronounced the memorable 
words which thrilled every bosom, — Dieu soul cst 
grand, mes freres.” When we consider the absolute 
simplicity and perfect conciseness of the language; 
the entire appropriateness of the idea — quite natural, 
not quite obvious — so that though it might not have 
occurred to any, yet it must, when presented, have 
made every one marvel that it had not — above all, its 
awful effect in bringing the whole scene into the 
Divine presence — ^^vc must confess, without hesitation, 
that there is not to be found in any merely human 
composition, a more genuine example of the sublime. 
It differs from all, or almost all other instances, in 
this, that there is a reality in the passage — the thing 
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is acted, not described. The famous oath of Demos- 
thenes, Ma roue cv MapaOtovi KivSvvtvfTKvraQ nov 
irpoyovtjjv ! approaches this reality, but falls short of 
it. Cicero’s appeal to Tubero, “ nimis urgeo — cora- 
moveri videtur adolescens” (Pro Ligurio), was touch- 
ing ; it was exquisitely skilful, but had nothing awful. 
The “ hand ducum in crucem tolli” (In Far.) had no 
reality. Nor must it be forgotten, that the perfect 
appropriateness to the occasion, the completely natural 
character of the allusion, precluded the possibility of 
the objection that it was acting. Acting, that is 
dramatic, it was in the highest degree ; and Baron, 
the great tragedian, wlio Avent to hear the preacher, 
as so many preachers had gone in disguise to take a 
lesson from him,’*^ when he said, “ Here is a true 
orator ; we are but actors,” might, had ho been 
present at the funeral sermon, have added to his 
praise, that the great orator was also a great dram- 
atist. t 

To sustain the opening of the discourse was mani- 
festly impossible ; indeed it ought, for full effect, to 
have ended with the four words. But as that was 
equally impossible, — nay, would have been reckoned 
a stage trick — Massillon proceeds, and as far as it was 
possible avoids sinking — at least, he most artistly so 
contrives both the sense and the diction as to break 
his fall. He probably made a long pause after “ Dieu 
scul est grand, mes freres,” and then ho adds : “ Et 
dans ces derniers momens surtout, ou il preside a la 
mort des rois de la terre; plus lour gloiro et leui* 

^ The great preachers used to attend the theatre when Uaron acted, in 
u grilled l)f)X. lie had quitted the stage for some years before 1715, but 
afterwards returned to it in his <»ld age, and was as successful as ever. 

t Cardinal Maury, in his Kssai sur V Eloquence de la Chaire, has 
given a description, apparently wdth some fanciful exaggeration, of the 
manner in which the great passage was pronounced. One part is probably 
given accurately enough ; that the preacher first read with great .'•oljmnity 
the impressive text from Solomon, “ I was king over Israel, ai.d behold 
all is vanity and vexation of spirit,” and then remained fur a few seconds 
in profound silence before he began, “ Dieu seul est grand ! ” 
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puissance ont eclats, plus, en s’evanouissant alors, 
ellcs rendent hommage a sa grandeur supreme : Dion 
parent tout ce qu'il est; et Thomme n’est plus ricn 
de tout ce qu’il croyoit etrc : ” a passage which must 
have commanded admiration, had it stood alone, and 
apart from the extraordinary beginning, unavoidably 
impaired by it, as it must needs have been by any- 
thing that any one could add, speaking with the 
tongues of men and of angels. * 

In sermons professedly of the Panegyrical kind, the 
orator must needs fall into the two vices more or less 
inseparable from this species of eloquence — flatter- 
ing, and speaking for the mere sake of display. The 
latter, indeed, seems to have been regarded as an 
excellence by tlio great master of Epideictic Rhetoric ; 
for he says, that in his judgment those ‘‘ are the finest 
orations which handle the greatest topics, benefit the 
audience most, and best show oif the speakers."' [row^* 
re Xeyovrac cTreSttKouert.] (Isocrates.) Mas- 

sillon’s panegyrics partake accordingly of these defects, 
though in a far less degree than Bossuet’s ; who does 
not confine to his funeral orations, the introduction of 
allusions, and direct addresses to the great ones of the 
earth, but hardly ever suffers an occasion to pass, when 
he is preaching before princes, of turning to them and 
making them parts of speech. “ Grand lloi ! qui sur- 
passez de si loin taut daugiistes predecesseurs,” &c. 
After recounting his earthly glories, indeed, he makes 
a very fine application. “Nc voyez vous pas ce feu de- 

* The great force of the opening has made the rest of the sermon he over- 
looked ; but it abounds with the greatest beauties. One remarkable passage 
is tit to be remembered, in which the wars of Louis XIV. are blamed. In 
fact, the patron of Massillon, who made him bishop, the Regent Orleans, 
was, happily for France and for Europe, also the pat i on of peace. But 
Louis* parting advice to his infant successor is in all probability given 
with accuracy, and it well deserves our attention ; — Mon tils, vous 
allez etre uii grand roi ; mais souvenez-vous qui tout votre bonheur 
dependra d’etre soumis a Dieu et du soin que vous aurez de soulager vos 
pcuples. Evitez la guerre; ne souvez pas la-dessus mcis exeniples; soyez 
un prince pacifique et soulagez vos sujets.’* 
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vorant qui precede la foce du Juge terrible, qui abolira, 
en un meme jour, et les villes, ct les fortcresscs et 
les citadelles, et les palais, et les maisons de plaisance, 
et les arsenaux, et les marbres, et les inscriptions, 
ct les titres, et les liistqires, et ne fcra qu’un grand feu, 
et pcu apres qu’un amas de cendre, de tous les monu- 
mens des Rois? Peut-on s’imaginer do la grandeur 
en ^e qui nc sera un jour quo de la poussiere ? II faiit 
reinplir d’autres faites et d’autrcs annales.” — (Tom. i., 
p. 158.) In preaching upon the day of judgment 
before the court, he dwells on the havoc which will 
then be made among titles and ranks ; and very 
properly exclaims, “ God grant that so many grandees 
who are now listening to me, may not lose their 
precedence on that day!’’ Rut he straightway turns 
to the King (Tom. iii., p. 497), “ Que cet Auguste 
Monarque ne voie jamais toinber sa couronne! qu’il 
soit aupres de Saint Louis, qui lui tend sos bras, et 
qui lui montre sa place I O Dieu, que cette place no 
soit point vacante ! ” Then comes a prayer for his 
temporal glory, and a curse on all wlio desire it not. 
Rut, the Prelate goes on, ‘‘ Sire ! je trains votro 
Majeste si je borne mes souhaits pour vous dans cette 
vie pcrissable. Vivez done heureux, fortune, vic- 
torieux de vos enneinis. Perc de vos peuples ! — mais 
vivez toujours bon ct juste;” and so he wishes him a 
heavenly crown, “ Au nom du Pere, et du Fils, et 
du Saint Esprit !” 

Between Massillon and Rossuet, and at a great 
distance certainly above the latter, stands Bourda- 
loue, whom some have deemed Massillon’s superior, 
but of whom an illustrious critic has more justly said 
that it was his greatest glory to have left the suprem- 
acy of Massillon still in dispute. * In the vigour and 
urgency of his reasonings, he was undeniably, after 
the ancients, Massillon’s model : and if he is more 
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harsh, and addresses himself less to the feelings and 
the passions, it is certain that he displays a fertility 
of resources, an exuberance of topics, whether for 
observation or argument, not equalled by almost any 
other orator, sacred or profane. It is this fertility, 
the true mark of genius, that makes us certain of 
finding in every subject handled by him, something 
new, something which neither his predecessors had 
anticipated, nor even his followers have imitatca, so 
far as to deprive, if not his substance, at least his 
manner of the charm of originality. It is another 
mark of genius, and one akin to this exuberance, and 
generally seen in its company, that though his lan- 
guage be, for a French orator, somewhat rough, and 
his composition not always diligently elaborated, his 
style abounds in point, and in felicitous turns of ex- 
pression. 

Quand je parle do Hiypocrisie, ne pensez pas quo 
jc la borne a cette especc particuliorc qui consiste dans 
Tabus do la piete, et qui fait les faux devots. Je la 
|)rends dans un sens plus otendii, et d’autant plus utile 
a votre instruction, quo, peut-etre, malgrc vous-memes, 
serez-vous obliges d’avoucr quo e’est un vice qui ne 
vous cst que trop commun. Car j’appelle hypocrite, 
quiconque, sous de spccieuscs apparences, a le secret 
de cacher les desordres d’une vie criminellc. Or, en 
ce sens, on ne pent douter quo Thypocrisie ne soit 
rcpanduc dans toutes les conditions ; et que parmi les 
mondains, il no se trouve encore bicn plus d’im- 
posteurs et d’hypocrites, que parmi ceux que nous 
nommons devots. En effet, corabien dans le mondc 
de scelerats travestis en gens d’honneur? Combien 
d’hornmes corrumpus. et pleins d'iniquite, qui so pro- 
duisent avec tout le faste et toute Tostentation de la 
prohibite ? Combien de foiirbos, insolens a vanter leur 
sincerite ? Combien de traitres, habiles a sauver les 
dehors do la fidelite et de Tamitie? Combien de 
sensuels, esclaves des passions les plus infames, en 
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possession d’aflfecter la purete des mcuurs, et de la 
pousser jusqii’a la severite ? Combicn de femmes 
libertines, fieres sur le chapitre de leur reputation, ct 
quoique engagees dabs un commerce lioiiteiix, ayant 
le talent de s*attirer toute Testime d’une exatte et 
d’une parfaite regularite ? An contraire, combien de 
justes, faussement accusfe et condamnes ? Combien de 
servitcurs de Dieu, par la malignite du sicclc, decries 
et calomnies ? Combien do devots de bonne foi, traites 
d’hypocrites, d’intriguans, et dinteresses? Combien 
de vraies vertus contestecs? Combien do bonnes 
muvres censurees? Combien d’intentions droites mal 
expliquees, et combien de saintes actions empoisonees V* 
—(Tom. i., p. 531. Ed. 8vo, 1818.) 

Although the other passions arc seldom addressed 
by this great orator, yet does he not iinfrequeiitly 
appeal to the terrors of his audience, and with the 
greatest effect set before them some unexpected ground 
of alarm. Sermons upon the Universal 

Judgment, he pronounces that the Saviour is to be the 
Judge, for the purpose of rendering it more rigorous 
and dreadful. “ II paroit etrangc, ct il sorable d’abord 
quo ce soit un paradoxe, de dire quo nous devons etre 
juges avec raoins d’indulgence, parcc que e’est un Dieu 
Sauvour qui nous jugera. Nous coinprenons sans peine 
la parole de Saint Paul, ‘ Qu’il est terrible de tomher 
dans les mains du Dieu vivantV Mais qu’il soit on 
quelquc sorte, plus terrible de tomber dans les mains 
d’un Dieu Mediatcur, d’un Dieu qui nous a aimes, 
jusqu’a se faire la victime de notre salut ; voilit ce qui 
nous etonne, ct ce qui renverse toutes nos idees. Cette 
verite, neanmoins, est une des plus constantes ct des 
plus solidemeilt etablies. Comment ? C’est api’es 
avoir abuse des merites d'un Dieu Sauveur, ct profane 
son sang precioux, le pecheur en sera plus crimincl ; 
ct qu'uno bonte negligee, offensee, outragee, deviont le 
sujet de I’indignation la plus vive, et de la plus ardente 
colere. Job disait h Dieu, ^ AJl! Seif/neur, vous etes 
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change pour moi dans un Dim crueV Funeste 
changement, qu’eprouveront tant de libertins et de 

f )echeurs, de la part dc cc Dicu-Hoiume, qu’ils auront 
es uns meconnu en rcnon 9 ant‘ h la foi, les autres 
mcprise et deslionore par la transgression de la loi! 
Ce qui devait lour donner un acces plus facile aupres 
de liii, ct leur faire trouver grace, jc vcux dire Ics 
abaisscinens, ct les travaux de son humanitc, sa pas- 
sion, sa mort, c est par un effet tout contraire, ce qui 
Taigrira, cO qui Tirritcra, ce qui lui fera lancer sur 
eux les plus scvercs arrets, et les anathemcs les plus 
foudroyans. — Jugc d’autant plus inexorable, qu’il aura 
6t6 Sauveur plus misericordicux. Aussi est-il remarqu- 
able dans recriture, qu’a ce dernier jour, qui sera son 
jour, il nous est represcnto cominc un agnoau, inais nn 
agneau eti furem% qui repand de tous cotes la desola- 
tion ct rcifroi. Telle est raffreuse peinture que nous on 
fait Ic disciple bien airne. Saint Jean, lorsqu’annon^ant 
par avancc le dernier jugemcnt de Dieu, ^ont il avait 
eu une vue anticipoe, et Ic decrivant, il dit que les rois, 
les princes, les potenbits de la tcrrc, les conquerans, 
les riches, que tous les homines, soit librcs, soit esclaves, 
saisis d’opouvante, ct consternes, allercnt se cacher dans 
les caverncs ct dans les rochers des montagnes, et qu’ils 
s’ccricrcnt — ‘ Montagnes et rochcrs, tombcz sur nous 
ct derobcz-nous a la colere de V Agneau ; car le grand 
jour dc sa colere est arrive, ct qui pcut soutcnir ses 
regards?’” — (Tom. xvii., p. 36.) 

VVe have seen above the extravagances into which 
Bossuct was betrayed in treating of the Mysteries; 
and the sins which he committed, against common 
sense and delicacy, as well as correct taste, in dwelling 
upon their details. Much of this fault was that of the 
age ; but Bourdaloue, his contemporary, is nearly free 
from it — his moderation, his logical head, and his 
chastened taste, keep him above it. When, ujion the 
appointed feast of the church, he must preach upon 
the Immaculate Conception, he sets forth the doctrine 
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in a few words; supports it by a reference to St. 
Augustin, who very peremptorily says, that upon this 
point he will not have any question raised {nullam 
prorsus haheri voh queestionem), and to the Council 
of Trent, which, though less dogmatically, excepts the 
Blessed Virgin from its decree touching Original Sin ; 
and then he hastens to draw from the position its 
practical inferences in favour of grace, and purity of 
life, as illustrated by the grace and life of Mary. 
(Toni xii., p. 1, et seq.) His three sermons upon the 
rurification are almost equally free from extrava- 
gance and indelicacy; and nearly altogether devoted 
to the practical lesson of obedience, derived, by no 
strained process of reason, from the consideration of 
the Mystery. The third closes with a peculiar applica- 
tion to the monarch in whose presence it was delivered, 
and whom the preacher will by no means exempt from 
the same duty, though he lavishly praises his Majesty 
for his piety, which he seems to represent as something 
gratuitous in so puissant a sovereign. However, as 
Louis Avas fortunately so very obedient to the Divine 
Avill, the preacher draws a somewhat novel inference 
from hence, and makes, it should seem, a practical 
application to a quarter, very unexpectedly addressed 
even in a sermon before the King. “ II est, si j’oso lo 
dire, de Tinteret et de Tlionneur do Dieu, do maintenir 
votre Majeste dans ce mOine lustre qui lui attire les 
regards dii monde entier, puisqiie plus vous serez 
grand, plus Dieu tirerai de gloire des homimiges que 
vous lui rendez! II aura, Sire, dans votre* personne 
royal, aussi bien quo dans la personne do David, un 
roi scion son cceur, fidelo a sa loi, zele pour sa loi, 
protecteur et vengcur do sa loi.” (Tom. xii., p. 244.) 
It is only fair to mention, that hoAvever Bourdalouo 
may have been occasionally seduced into such absurd 
time-s'erving conduct, by the influence of the courtly 
atmosphere he moved in, his independence, generally 
speaking, Avas exemplary. Not only did he, in the 
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most plain and unwelcome language, denounce the 
vices of the age to those who chiefly practised them — 
“frappant” (as Mad. de Sevigne said) “comme un 
sourd, disant des verites h. bride abattue — ^parlant h, 
tort' et a travers, centre Tadultere — sauve qui peut — 
allant toujours son chemin.” Not only did he openly, 
and in the King’s presence, rebuke men for the very 
conduct notoriously pursued by the King himself ; but, 
in private, he risked the monarch’s displeasure, by 
being instant with him, in season and out of season, 
upon the most delicate points of his life and conversa- 
tion. Bossuet, it is true, when transported with the 
heat of controversy, which in him raged uncontrolled, 
had attacked too loudly the mild and amiable Fenelon 
in the king’s presence, and was asked by Louis, what 
he would have said, if he had taken Fenelon’s part? — 
was carried on by the same hot fit to give his Majesty 
an admirable answer — “I should have roared ten 
times as loud.” But this was inferior to Bourdaloue’s 
calm and witty rebuke, when the King, bragging that 
he had sent Mad. dc Montespan to Clagny, said, “ Mon 
Pore, vous devez etre content de moi — Elio est h, 
Clagny.” — “ Oui, Sire ; mais Lieu serait plus satisfait, 
si Clagny ctait a soixante-dix lieues de Versailles.” 

It must not be forgotten, in comparing together 
these two great preachers, that Bourdalouc was the 
first in point of time, and therefore had effected the 
reformation of the eloquence of the French pulpit 
before Massillon began his career. Bossuet, indeed, 
had begun a few years before him ; but his discourses 
arc confessedly inferior, and arc besides extremely 
imperfect, and, except his panegyrics, rather the 
heads from which he spoke, than complete sermons. 
Hence, Voltaire calls Bourdalouc the first model of 
good preachers in Europe, by which he plainly means 
the first in point of time, and not of excellence ; for it 
is certain, that he greatly preferred Massillon to all 
others. 
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We should now proceed to the great English models ; 
but the subject is too extensive and too interesting to 
be handled in the close of this paper, and demands a 
separate discussion. It may be proper, however, to 
note the great excellence of some, especially in later 
times, as showing that our preachers have* certainly 
not degenerated; if, indeed, they have not surpassed 
those of a former age in all that constitutes eloquence. 
No one can call in question the power of Barrow, the 
cogency and originality of whose argumentation, spun 
out though it be, yet never enfeebled by its copiousness, 
is such as might be expected from the profound and 
inventive mathematician, surpassed only by Newton; 
nor are the boldness and the fancy, the endless variety 
and unexpected sallies of Taylor, to bo matched by 
other divines, any more than they are to be ventured 
upon by such as duly regard the severe taste which 
the solemnity of the occasion prescribes ; nor can the 
ingenuity, the subtlety, the brilliancy of South, though 
too exuberant in point, and drawing away the atten- 
tion from the subject to the epigrammatic diction, be 
regarded otherwise than as proofs of the highest order 
of intellect. But eloquence, to produce its effect upon 
the feelings of others, must plainly appear to proceed 
from the feelings of the orator ; his feelings must 
occupy them while his words arrest their attention; 
and he fails signally if he docs not conceal the art by 
which his workmanship has been produced. If this is 
true of all oratory, emphatically must it bo true of 
his whose vocation is to deliver a message from the 
Deity, and to rouse or persuade a conscience with the 
topics of his revealed Word. Fine-spun reasoning, 
far-fetched illustration, any the least deviation from 
seriousness, anything at all casting a doubt upon 
the earnestness of the speaker, were it only the too 
apparent artifice of his diction, is most anxiously to be 
shonned. 

We shall not give an example of eminently successful 
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oratory, in strict accordance with this rule, from the 
sermons of Dean Kirwan or Augustus Hare, finished 
models as they are, and the former at least unparalleled 
in their effects ; but from Robert Hall’s, one of whose 
discourses is named at the head of this article. The 
two first passages we select because they are upon the 
most trite of all subjects, the horrors of war, and yet 
must at once be allowed to treat it in a manner unusual, 
but perfectly natural : — 

‘f The contemplation of such scenes as these forces 
upon us this awful reflection, that neither the fury 
of wild beasts, the concussions of the earth, nor the 
violence of tempests, arc to be compared to the ravages 
of arms; and that nature in her utmost extent, or 
more properly, Divine justice in its utmost severity, 
has supplied no enemy to man so terrible as man.” 
After showing how its effects extend to every pursuit 
and interest concerning nations : — “ The plague of a 
widely-extended war possesses, in fact, a sort of omni- 
presence by which it makes itself everywhere felt ; for 
while it gives up myriads to slaughter in one part of 
the globe, it is busily employed in scattering over 
countries exempt from its immediate desolations, the 
seeds of famine, pestilence, and death.” — (Sermon — 
Thanlcsgivimj at the end of the War, June, 1802.) 

After painting in the strongest colours the enormi- 
ties of the French Revolution, when it had degenerated 
into the reign of terror, he proceeds ; — 

“ When He to whom vengoaneo belongs, wlicn He whose 
ways are unseardiable, ami whose wisdom is inexhaustible, j)ro- 
eeedod to the execution of this strange work, he drew from liis 
treasures a wea})on he had never employed before. Resolving 
to make their punishment as signal as tluur crimes, he neither 
let loose an innndatum of barbarous nations, nor the desolating 
powm’s of the univ(Tse : he neither overwhelmed them with 
eartlupiakes, nor visited them with j>t‘stilenee. He summoned 
Jrom among themselves a ferocity more terrible than either; 
a feu'oeity which, mingling In the struggle for liberty, and bor- 
rowing aid from that very refinement to which it seemed to be 
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opposed, turned every man’s hand against his neighbour, sparing 
no age, nor sex, nor rank, till, satiated with the ruin of great- 
ness, the distresses of innocence, and the tears of beauty, it ter- 
minated its career in the most unrelenting despotism.” 

The conclusion of this sermon is also -very striking : — 

“ Happy are they whose lives correspond to these benevolent 
intentions ; who, looking beyond the transitory distinoilons 
which prevail here, and will vanish at the first approach of 
eU‘rnity, honour God in his children, and Christ in his image. 
How much, on the contrary, are those to be pitied, in whateviT 
s])here they move, who live to themselves, nnmindfiil of the 
coming of their Lord ! When he shall come and shall not keep 
silenre^ when a fire shall devour before him^ and it shall be rertj 
tempestuous round about him, everything, it is true, will combine 
to till them with consternation ; yet inetliinks neither the voice 
o|[^the archangel, nor the trump of God, nor the dissolution of 
the ekunents, nor the face of tin*, Jmlge ils(?lf, from which the 
'lieaycns will tle(‘ away, will be so ilismaying and terrIbU* to tlieso 
jnen as tlic sight of the poor members of Christ: whom having 
spurned and neglected in the days of their humiliation, they will 
then behold with amazement united to their l^ord, covered with 
his glory, and seated on liis throne. How will they be astonished 
to s(!0 tii(uii surround(*d with so much majesty ! How will they 
cast down their eyes in their presence ! How will they curse 
that gold which will then eat their lle.'h as with liri‘., and that 
avarice, that indolence, that volnjdnousncss, which will entitle 
tluMii to so much misery ! You will then learn that the imita- 
tion of Christ is the only "wisdoin ; yon will then be eonvineed 
it is better to be endeared to the cottage than admired in the 
palace ; when to have wiped away the te.irs ol'llie alllieted, and 
inherited the prayers of the wi<low and the fatherless, shall be 
found a rieher patrimony than the favour of princes.” 

The last passage wbicli wc sliall give is tlic cele- 
brated peroration of tlie sermon on tlie breaking out 
of the war, preaclird at the general fast, 19th October, 
1808. Of this Mr. Pitt expressed the greatest ad- 
miration : — 

“ While you have everything to fear from the success of the 
enemy, you have every means of preventing that success, so that 
it is next to impossible for victory not to crown your exertions. 
The extent of your resources, under (iod, is erpial to the justice 
of your cause. But should rrovidence determine otherwise, 

U 
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should you fall in this struggle, should the nation fall, you will 
have the satisfaction (the purest allotted to man) of having per- 
formed your part ; your names will be enrolled with the most 
illustrious dead, while posterity, to the end of time, as often as 
they revolve the events of this period (and they will incessantly 
revolve them), will turn to you a reverential eye, while they 
mourn over the freedom which is entombed in your sepulchre. 
I cannot but imagine the virtuous heroes, legislators, and 
patriots, of every age and country, are bending from their 
elevated seats to witness this contest, as if they were incapable, 
till it be brouglit to a favourable issue, of enjoying their eternal 
reppse. Enjoy that repose, illustrious immortals ! Your mantle 
fell when you -ascemded ; and thousands, inflamed with your 
spirit, and impatient to tread in your steps, are ready to swear 
hy Him that sitteth upon the throne^ and liveth for ever and ever^ 
tlu^y will protect freedom in her last asylum, and never desert 
that cause which you sustained by your labours, and cemented 
with yotjr blood. And thou, sole Ituler among the children of 
men, to whom the shields of the earth belong, yird on thy sword^ 
thou Most Miyhty: go forth with our hosts in the day of battle ! 
Impart, in addition to their hereditary valour, that confidence 
of success whi(;h springs from thy presence ! Pour into their 
hearts the spirit of departed heroes ! Inspire them with thine 
own ; anvl, while led by thine hand, and fighting under thy 
banners, open thou their eyes to behold in every valley and in 
every plain, what tlui prophet beheld by the same illumination — 
chariots of fire, and horses of fire 1 Then sJudl the stronfi man 
be as tow^ and the maler of it as a spark: and they shall both 
burn toyether, and none shall quench them." 
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DISCOURSE ON SCIENCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In order fully to understand the advantages and the 
pleasures which are derived from an acquaintance with 
any Science, it is necessary to become acquainted with 
tliat Science ; and it would therefore be impossible to 
convey a complete knowledge of the benefits conferred 
by a study of the various Sciences which liavo hitlicrto 
been cultivated by philosophers, without toacliing all 
the branches of them. But a very distinct idea may 
be given of those benefits, by explaining the nature 
and objects of the different Sciences : it may be shown, 
by examples, how much use and gratification there is 
in learning a part of any one branch of knowledge; 
and it may thence be inferred, how great reason there 
is to learn the whole. 

It may easily be demonstrated, tliat there is an 
advantage in learning, both for the usefulness and the 
pleasure of it. There is something positively agreeable 
to all men, to all at least whose nature is not most 
grovelling and base, in gaining knowledge for its own 
sake. When you see anything for the first time, you 
at once derive some gratification from the sight l)eing 
new; your attention is aAvakened, and you desire to 
know more about it. If it is a piece of workmanship, 
as an instrument, a machine of any kind, you wish to 
know how it is made ; how it works ; and what use it 
is of. If it is an animal, you desire to know where it 
comes from; how it lives; what are its dispositions, 
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and, generally, its nature and habits. You feel this 
desire, too, without at all considering that the machine 
or the animal may ever be of the least use to yourself 
practically ; for, in all probability, you may never see 
them again. But you have a curiosity to learn all 
about them, because they are new and unknown. You 
accordingly make inquiries ; you feel a gratification in 
getting answers to your questions, that is, in receiving 
information, and in knowing more, — ^in being better 
infoirmed than you were before. If you happen again 
to see the same instrument or animal, you find it 
agreeable to recollect having seen it formerly, and to 
think that you know something about it. If you see 
another instrument or animal, in some respects like, 
but dilfering in other particulars, you find it pleasing 
to compare them together, and to note in what they 
agree, and in what they differ. Now, all this kind of 
gratification is of a pure and disinterested nature, and 
has no reference to any of the common purposes of 
life; yet it is a pleasure — an enjoyment. You are 
nothing the richer for it; you do not gratify your 
palate or any other bodily appetite ; and yet it is so 
pleasing, that you would give something out of your 
pocket to obtain it, and would forego some bodily 
enjoyment for its sake. The pleasure derived from 
Science is exactly of the like nature, or, rather, it is 
the very same. For what has just been spoken of is, 
in fact, Science, which in its most comprehensive sense 
only means Knowledge, and in its ordinary sense 
means Knowledge reduced to a System; that is, 
arranged in a regular order, so as to be conveniently 
taught, easily remembered, and readily applied. 

The practical uses of any science or branch of know- 
ledge are undoubtedly of the highest importance ; and 
there is hardly any man who may not gain some positive 
advantage in his worldly wealth and comforts, by in- 
creasing his stock of information. But there is also a 
pleasure in seeing the uses to which knowledge may be 
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applied, wholly independent of the share we ourselves 
may have in those practical benefits. It is pleasing to 
examine the nature of a new instrument, or the habits 
of an unknown animal, without considering whether 
or not they may ever be of use to ourselves or to any- 
body. It is another gratification to extend our in- 
quiries, and find that the instrument or animal is useful 
to man, even although, we have no chance of ever 
benefiting by the information: as, to find that the 
natives of some distant country employ the animal in 
travelling; — nay, though we have no desire of bene- 
fiting by the knowledge ; as, for example, to find that 
the instrument is useful in performing some dangerous 
surgical operation. The mere gratification of curiosity; 
the knowing more to-day than we knew yesterday ; 
the understanding clearljj what before seemed obscure 
and puzzling ; the contemplation of general truths, and 
the comparing together of different things, — is an 
agreeable occupation of the mind ; and, beside the 
present enjoyment, elevates the faculties above low 
pursuits, purifies and refines the passions, and helps 
our reason to assuage their violence. 

It is very true, that the fundamental lessons of philo- 
sophy may to many, at first sight, wear a forbidding 
aspect, because to comprehend them requires an effort 
of the mind somewhat, though certainly not much, 
greater than is wanted for understanding more ordi- 
nary matters; and the most important branches of 
philosophy, those whicli are of the most general appli- 
cation, are for that very reason the less eixsily followed, 
and the less entertaining when apprehended, presenting 
as they do few particulars or individual objects to the 
mind. In discoursing of them, moreover, no figures 
will be at present used to assist the imagination ; the 
appeal is made to reason, without help from the senses. 
But be not, therefore, prejudiced against tlic doctrine, 
that the pleasure of learning the truths which philo- 
sophy unfolds is truly above all price. Lend but a 
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patient attention to the principles explained, and giving 
us credit for stating nothing which has not some prac- 
tical use belonging to it, or some important doctrine 
connected with it, you will soon perceive the value of 
the lessons you are learning, and begin to interest 
yourselves in comprehending and recollecting them ; 
you will find that you have actually learnt something 
of science, while merely engaged in seeing what its 
end and purpose is; you will be enabled to calculate 
for yourselves, how far it is worth the trouble of 
acquiring, by examining samples of it ; you will, as it 
.were, taste a little, to try whether or not you relish it, 
and ought to seek after more ; you will enable your- 
selves to go on, and enlarge your stock of it ; and 
after having first mastered a very little, you will pro- 
ceed so far as to look back w^th wonder at the distance 
you have reached beyond your earliest acquirements. 

The Sciences may bo divided into three great classes: 
thosci which relate to Nuhiber and Quantity — those 
which relate to Matter — and those whi(;h relate to 
Mind, The first are called the Matfiematics, and 
teach the property of nund)ers and of figures ; the 
second are called Naturid Philosophy , and tench the 
properties of the various bodies which we are ac- 
quainted with by means of our senses ; the third are 
called Intellectual or Moral Philosophy, and teach the 
nature of the mind, of the existence of which we have 
the most perfect evidence in our own reflections ; or, 
in other words, they teach the moral nature of man, 
both as an individual and as a member of society. 
Connected with all the sciences, and subservient to 
them, though not one of their number, is History, or 
the record of facts relating to all kinds of knowledge. 

I. MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 

The two great branches of the Mathematics, or the 
two mathematical sciences, arc Arithmetic, the science 
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of number, from the Greek word signifying mirnber, 
and Geometry, the science of figure, from the Greek 
words signifying measure of the earth — land-measuring 
having first turned men's attention to it. 

When we say that 2 and 2 make 4, we state an 
arithmetical proposition, very simple indeed, but con- 
nected with many others of a more difficult and 
complicated kind. Thus, it is another proposition, 
somewhat less simple, but still very obvious, that 5 
multiplied by 10, and divided by 2, is equal to, or 
makes the same number with, 100 divided by 4 — both 
results being equal to 25. So, to find how many 
farthings there are in £1000, and hoAv many minutes 
in a year, are questions of arithmetic wliicli wo learn 
to work by being taught the ])rincii)les of the science 
one after another, or, as^tliey are commonly called, 
the rules of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. Arithmetic may be said to bo the most 
simple, though among the most useful of the sciences ; 
but it teaches only the properties of particular and 
known numbers, and it only enables us to add, sub- 
tr’aet, multiply, and divide those numbers. Jhit su]>pose 
we wish to add, subtract, multiply, or divide numbers 
which we have not yet ascertained, and in all respects 
to deal with them as if they were known, for the pur- 
pose of arriving at certain conclusions resjH'cting them, 
and, among other things, of discovering what they 
are ; or, suppose we would examine properties belong- 
ing to all numbers; this must bo performed by a [xhui- 
liar kind of arithmetic, called Universal arithmetic, or 
Alcjehra.^ The common arithmetic, you will presently 
perceive, carries the seeds of this most important 
science in its bosom. Thus, suppose wc inquire what 
is the number which multiplied by 5 makes 10 ? This 
is found if we divide 10 by 5, — it is 2 ; but suppose 
that, before finding this number 2, and before knowing 

* Algebra, from the Arabic words signifying the reduction of fractions; 
the Arabs having brought the knowledge of it into Europe. 
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what it is, we would add it, whatever it may turn out, 
to some other number; this can only be done by 
putting some mark, such as a letter of the alphabet, to 
stand for the unknown number, and adding that letter 
as if it were a known number. Thus, suppose we want 
to find two numbers which, added together, make 9, 
and, multiplied by one another, make 20. There are 
many which, added together, make 9 ; as 1 and 8 ; 2 
and 7; 3 and 6; and so on. We have, therefore, 
occasion to use the second condition, that multiplied by 
one another they should make 20, and to work upon 
this condition before we have discovered the particular 
numbers. We must, therefore, suppose the numbers 
to be found, and put letters for them, and by reasoning 
upon those letters, according to both the two conditions 
of adding and multiplying, we find what they must 
each of them be in figures, in order to fulfil or answer 
the conditions. Algebra teaches the rules for conduct- 
ing this reasoning, and obtaining this result successfully; 
and by moans of it we are enabled to find out numbers 
which are unknown, and of which we only know that 
they stand in certain relations to known numbers, or to 
one another. The instance now taken is an easy one ; 
and you could, by considering the question a little, 
answer it readily enough ; that is, by trying different 
numbers, and seeing which suited the conditions; for 
you plainly see that 5 and 4 are the two numbers 
sought ; but you see this by no certain or general rule 
apj)licable to all cases, and therefore you could never 
work more difficult questions in the same way; and 
even questions of a moderate degree of difficulty would 
take an endless number of trials or guesses to answer. 
Thus a shepherd sold his flock for £80 ; and if he had 
sold four sheep more for the same money, ho would 
have received one pound less for each sheep. To find 
out from this, how many the flock consisted of, is a 
very easy question in algebra, but would require a vast 
many guesses, and a long time to hit upon by common 
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arithmetic and questions infinitely more difficult can 
easily be solved by the rules of algebra. In like 
manner, by arithmetic you can tell the properties of 
particular numbers ; as, for instance, that the number 
348 is divided by 3 exactly, so as to leave nothing 
over : but algebra teaches us that it is only one of an 
infinite variety of numbers, all divisible by 3, and any 
one of which you can tell the moment you see it ; for 
they all have the remarkable property, that if you add 
together the figures they consist of, the sum total is 
divisible by 3. You can easily perceive this in any one 
case, as in the number mentioned, for 3 added to 4 and 
that to 8 make 15, which is plainly divisible by 3 ; and 
if you divide 348 by 3, you find the quotient to be 116, 
with nothing over. But this docs not at all prove that 
any other number, the sum of whose figures is divisible 
by 3, will itself also be found divisible by 3, as 741 ; 
for you must actually perform the division hero, and in 
every other case, before you can know that it leaves 
nothing over. Algebra, on the contrary, both enables 
you to discover such general properties, and to prove 
them in all their gcnerality.f 

By means of this science, and its various applica- 
tions, the most extraordinary calculations may be per- 
formed. We shall give, as an example, the method of 
Logarithms, which proceeds upon this principle. Take 
a set of numbers going on by equal differences ; that 
is to say, the third being as much greater than the 
second, as the second is greater than the first, and the 

* It is IG. 

f Another class of numbers divisible by 3 is discovered in like manner 
by algebra. Every number of 3 places, the figures (or digits) composing 
which are in arithmetical progression (or rise above each other by equal 
dillercnces), is divisible by 3: as 123, 789, 357, 159, and so on. The 
same is true of numbers of any amount of places, provided they are com- 
posed of 3, 6, 9, &c., numbers rising above each other bv equal differences, 
as .289, 299, 309, or 118, 214, 280, or 307142085345G4827G19875G, 
which number of 24 places is divisible by 3, being composed of 6 numbers 
in a series, whose common difference is 1137. This property, too, is only a 
particular case of a much more general one. 
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common difference being the number you begin with ; 
thus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and so on, in which the common 
difference is 1 ; then take another set of numbers, such 
that each is equal to twice or three times the one 
before it, or any number of times the one before it, 
but tlie common multiplier being the number you 
begin with : thus, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128 ; write this 
second set of numbers under the first, or side by side, 
so that the numbers shall stand opposite to one another, 
thus, 

1 2 3 4 5 0 7 

2 4 8 IG 32 G4 128 

you will find, that if you add together any two of the 
upper or first set, and go to the number opposite their 
sum, in the lower or second set, you will have in this 
last set the number arising from multiplying together 
the numbers of the lower set corresponding or oj)po- 
site to the numbers added together. Tims, add 2 to 
4, you have 6 in the upper set, opposite to which in 
the lower set is 64, and multiplying the numbers 4 
and 16 opposite to 2 and 4, the product is 64. In like 
nianiior, if you subtract one of the upper numbers from 
another, and opposite to their difference in the u])per 
lino, you look to the lower number, it is the quotient 
found from dividing one of the lower numbers by the 
other opposite the subtracted ones. Thus, take 4 from 
6 and 2 remains, opposite to which you have in the 
lower line 4 ; and if you divide 64, the number oppo- 
site to 6, by 16, the number opposite to 4, the quotient 
is 4. The upper set are called the lor/arithms, of the 
lower set, which are called natural numbers; and 
tables may, with a little trouble, be constructed, giving 
the logarithms of all numbers from 1 to 10,000 and 
more : so that, instead of multiplying or dividing one 
number by another, you have only to add or subtract 
their logarithms, and then you at once find the pro-^ 
duct or the quotient in the tables. These are made 
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applicable to numbers far higher than any actually in 
them, by a very simple process : so that you may at 
once perceive the prodigious saving of time and labour 
which is thus made. If you had, for instance, to 
multiply 7,543,283 by itself, and that product again 
by the original number, you would have to multiply a 
number of 7 places of figures by an equally large 
number, and then a number of 14 places of figures by 
one of 7 places, till at last you had a product of 21 
places of figures — a very tedious operation ; but, work- 
ing by logarithms, you would only have to take three 
times the logarithm of the original number, and that 
gives the logarithm of the last product of 21 places of 
figures, without any further multiplication. 8o much 
for the time and trouble saved, which is still greater 
in questions of division ; but by means of logarithms 
many questions can bo worked, and of the most 
important kind, which no time or labour would other- 
wise enable us to resolve. 

Geometry teaclics the properties of figure, or par- 
ticular portions of space, and distances of points from 
each other. Thus when you see a triangle, or three- 
sided figure, one of whose sides is perpendicular to 
another side, you find, by means of geometrical reason- 
ing respecting this kind of triangle, that if .s(|uar(is be 
drawn on its three Sides, the largo square upon the 
slanting side opposite the two perpendiculars, is ex- 
actly equal to tlio smaller squares upon the ])crpen- 
diculars, taken together ; and this is absolutedy true, 
whatever be the size of the triangle, or the proportions 
of its sides to each othei*. Therefore, you can always 
find the length of any one of the three sides by know- 
ing the lengths of tlic other two. Suppose one per- 
pendicular side to be 8 feet long, tlie other 4, and you 
want to know tlic length of the third side opposite to 
the .perpendicular ; you have only to find a number 
such, that if, multiplied by itself, it shall be equal to 
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3 times 3, together with 4 times 4, that is 25. ♦ (This 
number is 5). 

Now only observe the great advantage of knowing 
this property of the triangle, or of perpendicular lines. 
If you want to measure a line passing over ground 
which you cannot reach — to know, for instance, the 
length of one side, covered with water, of a field, or 
the distance of one point on a lake or bay from an- 
other point on the opposite side — you can easily find 
it by measuring two lines perpendicular to one another 
on the dry land, and running through the two ppints ; 
for the line wished to bo measured, and which runs 
through the water, is the third side of a perpen- 
dicular-sided triangle, the other two sides of which 
are ascertained. But there are other properties of 
triangles, which enable us to know the length of two 
sides of any triangle, whether it has perpendicular 
sides or not, by measuring one side, and also measur- 
ing the inclinations of the other two sides to this side, 
or what is called the two am/les made by those sides 
with the measured side. Therefore you can easily 
find the perpendicular line drawn, or supposed to be 
drawn, from the top of a mountain through it to the 
bottom, that is, the height of the mountain ; for you 
can measure a line on level ground, and also the 
inclination of two lines, supposing them drawn in the 
air, and reaching from the two ends of the measured 
line to the mountain’s top ; and haying thus found the 
length of the one of those lines next the mountain, and 
its inclination to the ground, you can at once find the 
perpendicular, though you cannot possibly get near it. 
In the same way, by measuring lines and angles on 

• It is a property of numbers, that every number whatever, whose last 
place is either 5 or 0, is, when multiplied into itself, equal to two others 
which arc square numbers, and divisible bv 3 and 4 respectively : — thvis, 
45 X 45 = 2026 = 729 -f 1296, the squares of 27 and 36 ; and 60 X CO 
«=: 3600 = 1296 -p 2304, the squares of 36 aud 48. 
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the ground, and near, you can find the length of lines 
at a great distance, and which you cannot approach : 
for instance, the length and breadth of a field on the 
opposite side of a lalce or sea; the distance of two 
islands ; or the space between the tops of two moun- 
tains. 

Again, there are curve-lined figures as well as 
straight, and geometry teaches the properties of these 
also. The best known of all the curves is the circle, 
or a figure made by drawing a string round one end 
which is fixed, and marking where its other end 
traces, so that every part of the circle is equally 
distant from the fixed point or centre. From this 
fundamental property, an infinite variety of others 
follow by steps of reasoning more or less numerous, 
but all necessarily arising one out of another. To 
give an instance ; it is proved by geometrical reasoning, 
that if from the two ends of any diameter of the circle 
you draw two lines to meet in any one point of the 
circle whatever, those lines are perpendicular to each 
other. 

Another property, and a most useful one, is, that 
the sizes, or areas, of all circles whatever, from the 
greatest to the smallest, from the sun to a watch- 
dialplatc, are in exact proportion to the squares of 
their distances from the centre ; that is, the squares of 
the strings they are drawn with : so that if you draw 
a circle with a string 5 feet long, and another with a 
string 10 feet long, the large circle is four times the 
size of the small one, as far as the space or area 
enclosed is concerned ; the square of 10 or 100 being 
four times the square of 5 or 25. But it is also true, 
that the lengths of the circumferences themselves, the 
number of feet over which the ends of the strings 
move, are in proportion to the lengths of the strings ; 
so that the curve of the large circle is only twice the 
length of the curve of the lesser. 

But the circle is only one of an infinite variety of 
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curves, all having a regular formation and fixed 
properties. The oval or ellipse is, perhaps, next to 
the circle, the most familiar to us, although we more 
frequently see another curve, the line formed by the 
motion of bodies thrown forward. When you drop 
a stone, or throw it straight up, it goes in a straight 
line ; when you throw it forward, it goes in a curve 
line till it reaches the ground; as you see by the 
figure in which water runs when forced out of a pump, 
or* from a fire-pipe; or from the spout of a kettle or 
teapot. The line it moves in is called a parabola; 
every point of which bears a certain fixed relation to 
a certain point within it, as the circle docs to its 
centre. Geometry teaches various properties of this 
curve : for example, if the direction in which the stone 
is thrown, or the bullet fired, or the water spouted, 
be half the perpendicular to the ground, that is, half- 
way between being level with the ground and being 
upright, the curve will come to the ground at a greater 
distance than if any other direction whatever were 
given, with the same force. So that, to make the 
gun carry farthest, or the fire-pipe play to the great- 
est distance, they must be pointed, not, as you might 
suppose, level or point blank, but about half way 
between that direction and the perpendicular. If the 
air did not resist, and so somewhat disturb the cal- 
culation, the direction to give the longest range ought 
to be exactly half perpendicular. 

The oval, or ellipse, is drawn by taking a string of 
any certain length, and fixing, not one end as in 
drawing the circle, but both ends to different points, 
and then carrying a point round inside the string, 
always keeping it stretched as far as possible. It is 
plain, that this figure is as regularly drawn as the 
circle, though it is very different from it; and you 
perceive that every point of its curve must be so 
placed, that the sfcnpght lines drawn from it to the 
two points where the string was fixed, are, when added 
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together, always the same; for they make together 
the length of the string. 

Among various properties belonging to this curve, 
in relation to the straight lines drawn within it, is one 
which gives rise to the construction of the trammels, 
or elliptic compasses, used for making figures and 
ornaments of this form; and also to the construction 
of lathes for turning oval frames, and the like. 

If you wish at once to see these three curves, 
take a pointed sugar-loaf, and cut it anywljcrc clean 
through in a direction parallel to its base or bottom ; 
the outline or edge of the loaf where it is cut will be a 
circle. If the cut is made so as to slant, and not be 
parallel to the base of the loaf, the outline is an ellipse, 
provided the cut goes quite through the sides of the 
loaf all round, or is in such a direction that it would 
pass through the sides of the loaf were they extended ; 
hut if it goes slanting and parallel to the line of the 
loaf’s side, the outline is a parabola ; and if you cut 
in any direction, not through the sides all round, but 
through the sides and base, and not parallel to the line 
of the side, being nearer the perpendicular, the outline 
will be another curve of which we have not yet spoken, 
hut which is called an hyperbola. You will sec another 
instance of it, if you take tAvo plates of glass, and lay 
them on one another; then put their cdg() in Avatcr, 
holding them upright and pressing tlicin togctlier ; the 
Avatcr, Avhicli, to make it more plain, you may colour 
with a few drops of ink or strong tea, rises to a certain 
height, and its outline is this curve ; Avhich, however 
much it may seem to differ in form from a circle or 
ellipse, is found by mathematicians to resemble them 
very closely in many of its most remarkable properties. 

These arc the curve lines best known and most 
frequently discussed ; but there are an infinite number 
of others all related to straight lines and other curve 
lines by certain fixed rules; for example, the course 
Avliich any point in the circumference of a circle, as a 

X 
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nail in the felly of a wheel rolling along, takes through 
the air, is a curve called the cycloid, which has many 
remarkable properties; and, among others, this, that 
it is, of all lines possible, the one in which any body, 
not falling perpendicularly, will descend from one point 
to another the most quickly. Another curve often seen 
is that in which a rope or chain hangs when supported 
at both ends : it is called the Catenary, from the Latin 
for chain ; and in this form some arches are built. The 
form of a sail filled with wind is the same curve. 

II. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MATHEMATICAL AND 
PHYSICAL TRUTHS. 

You perceive, if you reflect a little, that the science 
wliiib we have been considering, in both its branches, 
has nothing to do with matter ; that is to say, it docs 
not at all depend upon the properties or even upon the 
existence of any bodies or substances whatever. The 
distance of one point or place from another is a straight 
line ; and whatever is proved to be true respecting this 
line, as, for instance, its proportion to other lines of the 
same kind, and its inclination towards them, what wc 
call the amjles it makes with them, would be equally 
true whether there were anything in those places, at 
those two points, or not. So if you find the number 
of yards in a square field, by measuring one side, 100 
yards, and then, multiplying that by itself, which 
makes the whole area 10,000 square yards, this is 
equally true whatever the field is, wdiether corn, or 
grass, or rock, or* water; it is equally true if the solid 
part, the earth or water, be removed, for then it will 
be a field of air bounded by four walls or hedges ; but 
suppose the walls or hedges were removed, and a mark 
only left at each corner, still it would bo true that the 
space enclosed or bounded by the lines supposed to be 
drawn between the four marks, was 10,000 square 
yards in size. But the marks need not be there ; you 
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only want them while measuring one side : if they were 
gone, it would be equally true that the lines, supposed 
to be drawn from the places where the marks had 
been, enclose 10,000 square yards of air. But if there 
were no air, and consequently a mere void, or empty 
space, it would be equally true that this space is of the 
size you had found it to be by measuring the distance 
of one point from another, of one of the space’s corners 
or angles from another, and then multiplying that 
distance by itself. In the same way it would be true, 
that, if the space were circular, its size, compared with 
anotlicr circular space of half its diameter, would bo 
four times larger : of one-third its diameter nine times 
larger, and of one-fourth sixteen times, and so on 
always in proportion to the squares of the diameters ; 
and that the length of the circumference, the number 
of feet or yards in the line round the surface, would bo 
twice the length of a circle whose diameter was one- 
half, thrice the circumference of one whoso diameter 
was one-third, four times the circumference of one 
whose diameter was one-fourth, and so on, in tlie 
sinqilo proportion of the diameters. Therefore, every 
})ropcrty wliich is proved to belong to figures belongs 
to tliom without the smallest relation to bodies or 
matter of any kind, although wc are accustomed only 
to SCO figures in connexion with bodies ; hut all those 
properties wmuld be equally true if no such thing as 
matter or bodies existed; and the same may be said 
of the properties of number, the other great brancli of 
the mathematics. When we speak of twice two, and 
say it makes four, we aifirra this without thinking of 
two horses, or two balls, or two trees ; but wc assert it 
concerning two of anything and everything equally. 
Nay, this braiuh of mathematics may be said to apply 
still more extensively than even the other ; for it has 
no relation to space, which geometry has ; and, there- 
fore, it is applicable to cjises where figure and size are^ 
wholly out of the question. Thus you can speak of 
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two dreams, or two ideas, or two minds, and can 
calculate respecting them just as you would respecting 
so many bodies ; and the properties you find belonging 
to numbers, will belong to those numbers when applied 
to things that have no outward or visible or perceivable 
existence, and cannot even be said to be in any par- 
ticular place, just as much as the same numbers applied 
to actual bodies which may be seen and touched. 

It is quite otherwise with the science which wo arc‘ 
now going to consider. Natural Philosophy, Tliis 
teaches the nature and properties of actually existing 
substances, their motions, their connexions with each 
other, and their influence on one another. It is some- 
times also called Physics^ from the Greek word signify- 
ing Nature, though that word is more frequently, in 
0010100 speech, confined to one particular branch of 
the science, that which treats of the bodily health. 

Wo have mentioned one distinction between Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, that the former does 
not depend on the nature and existence of bodies, 
which the latter entirely does. Another distinction, 
and one closely connected with this, is, that the truths 
wliich Mathematics teach are necessarily sucli, — they 
are truths of themselves, and wholly independent of 
facts and experiments, — they depend only upon reason- 
ing ; and it is utterly impossible they should bo other- 
wise than true. This is the case with all the properties 
which we find belong to numbers and to figures — 2 
and 2 must of necessity, and through all time, and in 
every place, be equal to 4 : those numbers must 7ieces- 
sarily be always divisible by 3, without leaving any 
remainder over, ivliicli liave the sums of the figures 
they consist of divisible by 3 ; and circles must neces- 
sarily, and for ever and ever, be to one another in the 
exact proportion of the squares of their diameters. It 
cannot be otherwise; we cannot conceive it in our 
minds to be otherwise. No man can in his own mind 
suppose to himself that 2 and 2 should ever be more 
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or less than 4 ; it would be an utter impossibility — a 
contradiction in the very ideas ; and if stated in words, 
those words would have no sense. The other pro- 
])erties of number, though not so plain at first sight as 
tliis, are proved to bo true by reasoning, every one 
step of which follows from the step immediately before, 
as a matter of course, and so clearly and unavoidably, 
that it cannot be supposed, or even imagined, to be 
otherwise ; the mind has no moans of fancying how it 
could be otherwise : the final conclusion, from all the 
steps of the reasoning or demonstration, as it is called, 
follows in the same way from the last of the steps, and 
is therefore just as evidently and necessarily true as 
the first step, which is always something self-evident ; 
for instance, that 2 and 2 make 4, or that the whde is 
greater tlian any of its parts, but equal to all its flrts 
put together. It is through this kind of reasoning, 
step by step, from the most plain and evident things, 
that we arrive at the knowledge of other things which 
seem at first not true, or at least not generally true ; 
but when wo do arrive at them, wo perceive that they 
are just as true, and for the same reasons, as the first 
and most obvious matters ; that their truth is absolute 
and necessary, and that it would be as absurd and self- 
contradictory to suppose they ever could, under any 
circumstances, be not true, as to suppose that 2 added 
to 2 could ever make 3, or 5, or 100, or anything but 
4 ; or, which is the same thing, tliat 4 should ever be 
equal to 3, or 5, or 100, or anything but 4. To find 
out these reasonings, to pursue them to their con- 
sequences, and thereby to discover the truths which 
are not immediately evident, is what science teaches 
us ; but when the truth is once discovered, it is as 
certain and plain by the reasoning, as the first truths 
themselves from which all the reasoning takes its rise, 
on which it all depends, and which require no proof, 
because they are self-evident at once, and must be 
assented to the instant they are understood. 
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But it is quite diflFerent with the truths which Natural 
Philosophy teaches. All these depend upon matter of 
fact ; and that is learnt by observation and experiment, 
and never could be discovered by reasoning at all. If 
a man were shut up in a room with pen, ink, and paper, 
ho might by thinking discover any of the truths in 
arithmetic, algebra, or geometry ; it is possible at 
least ; there would be nothing absolutely impossible in 
his discovering all that is now known of these sciences; 
and if his memory were as good as we arc supposing 
his judgment and conception to be, he might discovoi* 
it all without pen, ink, and paper, and in a dark room. 
But we cannot discover a single one of the fundamental 
properties of matter without observing what goes on 
around us, and trying experiments upon the nature and 
rao®n of bodies. Tims, the man whom we have sup- 
posed shut up, could not possibly find out beyond one 
or two of the very first properties of matter, and those 
only in a very few cases ; so that he could not tell if 
these were general properties of all matter or not. 
lie could tell that the objects he touched in the dark 
were hard and resisted his touch ; that they were ex- 
tended and wore solid : that is, that they had throe 
dimensions, length, breadth, and thickness. He might 
guess tliat otlior things existed besides those ho felt, and 
that those otlicr things resembled what he felt in these 
properties ; but he could know nothing for certain, and 
could not even conjecture much beyond this very 
limited number of qualities. lie must remain utterly 
ignorant of what really exists in nature, and of what 
properties matter in general has. These properties, 
therefore, tvo learn by experience ; they are such as 
wo know bodies to have ; they happen to have them — 
they are so formed by Divine Providence to have tliem 
— but they might have been otherwise formed; the 
great Author of Nature might have thought fit to make 
all bodies different in every respect. We see tliat a 
stone dropped from oui* hand falls to the ground ; this 
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is a fact which we can only know by experience ; 
before observing it, we could not have guessed it, and 
it is quite conceivable that it should be otherwise : for 
instance, that when we remove our hand from the 
body it should stand still in the air ; or fly upward, or 
go forward, or backward, or sideways ; there is nothing 
at all absurd, contradictory, or inconceivable in any of 
these suppositions ; there is nothing impossible in any 
of them, as there would be in supposing the stone equal 
to half of itself, or double of itself; or both falling 
down and rising upwards at once; or going to the 
right and to the left at one and the same time. Our 
only reason for not at once thinking it quite conceiv- 
able that the stone should stand still in the air, or fly 
upwards, is, that we have never seen it do so, an(^ave 
become accustomed to see it do otherwise, llil for 
that, we should at once think it as natural that the 
stone should fly upwards or stand still, as that it should 
fall down. But no degree of reflection for any length 
of time could accustom us to think 2 and 2 equal to 
anything but 4, or to believe the whole of anything 
equal to a part of itself. 

After we have once, by observation or experiment, 
ascertained certain things to exist in fact, we may then 
reason upon them by means of the mathematics ; that 
is, we may apply mathematics to our experimental 
philosophy, and then such reasoning becomes abso- 
lutely certain, taking the fundamental facts for granted. 
Thus, if we find that a stone falls in one direction when 
dropped, and we further observe the peculiar way in 
which it fails, that is, quicker and quicker every instant 
till it reaches the ground, we learn the rule or the 
proportion by which the quickness goes on increasing ; 
and we further find, that if the same stone is pushed 
forward on a table, it moves in the direction of the 
pusdi, till it is either stopped by something, or comes 
to a pause by rubbing against the table and being 
hindered by the air. These are facts which we learn 
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by observing and trying, and they might all have been 
different if matter and motion had been otherwise con- 
stituted ; but supposing them to be as they are, and as 
wc find them, we can, by reasoning mathematically 
from them, find out many most curious and importaiit 
truths depending upon those facts, and depending upon 
them not accidentally, but of necessity. For example, 
wo can find in what course the stone will move, if, 
instead of being dropped to the ground, it is thrown 
forward : it will go in the curve already mentioned, the 
parabola, somewhat altered by the resistance of the 
air, and it will run through that curve in a peculiar 
way, so that there will always be a certain proportion 
between the time it takes and the space it moves 
thro^h, and the time it would have taken, and the 
spaewit would have moved through, had it dropjied 
from the hand in a straight line to the ground. So 
we can prove, in like manner, what we before stated of 
the relation between the distance at which it will come 
to the ground, and the direction it is thrown in ; the 
distance being greatest of all wlien the direction is half- 
way between the level or horizontal and the upright or 
perpendicular. These arc mathematical truths, derived 
by mathematical reasoning upon physical grounds ; 
that is, upon matter of fact found to exist by actual 
observation and experiment. The result, therefore, is 
necessarily true, and proved to be so by reasoning 
only, provided have once ascertained the facts ; but 
taken altogether, the result depends partly on the facts 
learned by experiment or experience, partly on the 
reasoning from these facts. Thus it is found to be true 
by reasoning, and necessarily true, that the stone 
falls in a certain way when unsupported, it must, wdien 
thrown forward, go in the curve called a parabola, 
provided thei’p be no air to resist : this is a necessary 
or mathematical truth, and it cannot possibly be other- 
wise. But when we state the matter without any sup- 
position, — without any “ if ,'' — and say, a stone thrown 
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forward goes in a curve called a parabola, we state a 
truth, partly fact, and partly drawn from reasoning on 
the fact; and it might be otherwise if the nature of 
things were dltfcreiit. It is called a proj)osltion or 
trutii in Natural Philosoi)hy ; and as it is discovered 
and proved by mathematical reasoning upon ficts in 
nature, it is sometimes called a proposition or trutl) in 
the Mixed Mathematics, so named in contradistinction 
to the Pure Mathematics, which are cmi>loycd in 
reasoning upon figures and numbers. The man in the 
dfirk room could never discover this truth unless he 
had been first informed, by those who had observed 
the fact, in what way the stone fills wlieri unsupported, 
and moves along the table when pushed. These things 
he never could have found out by reasoning : tln^ are 
facts, and he could only reason from them after ream- 
ing them by his own experience, or taking them on the 
credit of other people's experience. But having once 
so learnt them, he could discover by reasoning merely, 
and with as much certainty as if he lived in daylight, 
and saw and felt the moving body, that the motion is a 
parabola, and governed by certain rules. As experi- 
ment and observation are the great sources of our 
knowledge of Nature, and as the judicious and carotid 
making of experiments is the only way by which her 
secrets can be known. Natural and Experimental J^liilo- 
sophy mean one and the same thing ; mathematical 
reasoning being applied to certain branches of it, parti- 
cularly those which relate to motion and pressure. 

III. NATURAL OR EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. 

Natural Philosophy, in its most extensive sense, has 
for its province the investigation of the laws of matter ; 
that is, the properties and the motions of matter ; and 
it may be divided into two great branches. The first 
and most important (which is sometimes, on that 
account, called Natural Philosophy by way of dis- 
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tinction, but more properly Mechanical Philosophy) 
investigates the sensible motions of bodies. The second 
investigates the constitution and qualities of all bodies, 
and has various names, according to its different objects. 
It is called Chemistry, if it teaches the properties of 
bodies with respect to heat, mixture with one another, 
weight, taste, appearance, and so forth ; Anatomy and 
Animal Physiology (from the Greek word signifying 
to speak of the nature of anything), if it teaches the 
structure and functions of living bodies, especially the 
human ; for, when it shows those of other animals, we 
term it Comparative Anatomy; Medicine, if it teaches 
the nature of diseases, and the means of preventing 
them and of restoring health ; Zoology (from the Greek 
words signifying to speak of animals), if it teaches the 
arratfgement or cliissification and the habits of the dif- 
ferent lower animals; Botany (from the Greek word 
for herbage), including ^Vegetable Physiology, if it 
teaches the arrangement or classification, the structure 
and habits of plants; Mineralogy, including Geology 
(from the Greek words meaning to speak of the earth), 
if it toadies the arrangement of minerals, the structure 
of the masses in which they are found, and of the earth 
composed of those masses. The term Natural History 
is given to the tliree last branches taken together, but 
clnefly as far as they teach tlic classification of different 
things, or the observation of the resemblances and dif- 
ferences of the vai’ious animals, plants, and inanimate 
and ungrowing substances in nature. 

But here we make two general observations. The 
first is, that every such distribution of the sciences is 
necessarily imperfect; for one runs unavoidably into 
another. Thus, Chemistry shows the qualities of 
plants with relation to other substances, and to each 
other; and Botany does not overlook those same 
qualities, though its chief object be arrangement. So 
Mineralogy, though principally conversant with classi- 
fying metals and earths, yet regards also their qualities 
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in respect of heat and mixture. So, too, Zoology, 
beside arranging animals, describes their structures, 
like Comparative Anatomy. In truth, all arrangement 
and classifying depends upon noting the things in which 
the objects agree and differ ; and among those things, 
in which animals, plants, and minerals agree, or differ, 
must be considered the anatomical qualities of the one 
and the chemical qualities of the other. From hence, 
in a great measure, follows the second observation, 
namely, that the sciences mutually assist each other. 
We have seen how Arithmetic and Algebra aid 
Geometry, and how both the purely Mathematical 
Sciences aid Mechanical Philosophy. Mechanical Phi- 
losophy, in like manner, assists, though, in the present 
state of our knowledge, not very considerably, both 
Chemistry and Anatomy, especially the latter; and 
Chemistry very greatly assists both Physiology, Medi- 
cine, and all the brandies of Natural History. 

The first great head, then, of Natural Science, is 
Mechanical Pliilosophy ; and it consists of various sub- 
divisions, each forming a science of great importance. 
The most essential of these, and which is indeed fun- 
damental, and applicable to all the rest, is called 
Dynamics, from the Greek word signifying 2^oiuey 
or force, and it teaches the laws of motion in all its 
varieties. The case of the stone thrown forward, 
which we have already mentioned more than once, is 
an example. Another, of a more general nature, but 
more difficult to trace, far more important in its con- 
sequences, and of which, indeed, the former is only 
one particular case, relates to the motions of all bodies, 
which arc attracted (or influenced, or drawn) by any 
power towards a certain point, while they are, at the 
same time, driven forward, by some push given to them 
at first, and forcing them onwards, at the same timo 
that they are drawn towards tlio point. The line in 
which a body moves wffiile so drawn and so driven, 
depends upon the force it is pushed with, the direction 
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It is pushed in, and the kind of power that draws it 
towards the point ; but at present, we are chiefly to 
regard the latter circumstance, the attraction towards 
the point. If tliis attraction be uniform, that is, tlic 
same at all distances from the point, the body will 
move in a circle, if one direction be given to the 
forward push. The case with which we are best 
acquainted is when the force decreases as the squares 
of the distances, from the centre or point of attraction, 
incrc'asc ; that is, when the force is four times less at 
twice the distance, nine times less at thrice the dis- 
tancje, sixteen times less at four times the distance, 
and so on. A force of this kind acting on the 
body, will make it move in an oval, a parabola, or an 
hyperbola, according to the amount or direction of 
the impulse, or forward push, originally given; and 
there is one proportion of that force, which, if directed 
perpendicularly to the line in which the central force 
draws the body, will make it move round in a circle, 
as if it were a stone tied to a string and whirled round 
the hand. The most usual proportions in nature, are 
those which determine bodies to move in an oval or 
ellipse, the curve described by means of a cord fixed 
at both ends, in the way already explained. In this 
case, the point of attraction, the point towards which 
the body is drawn, will bo nearer one end of the ellipse 
than the other, and the time the body will take to go 
round, compared with the time any other body ^vould 
take, moving at a different distance from the same 
point of attraction, but drawn towards that point with 
a force which bears the same proportion to the dis- 
tance, will bear a certain proportion, discovered by 
mathematicians, to the average distances of the two 
bodies from the point of common attraction. If you 
multiply the numbers expressing the times of going 
round, each by itself, the products will be to one 
another in the proportion of the average distances 
multiplied each by itself, and that product again by 
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the distance. Thus, if one body take two hours, and 
is five yards distant, the other, being* ten yards off, 
will take something less than five hours and forty 
minutes.* 

Now, this is one of the most important truths in 
the whole compass of science ; for it does so happen, 
that the force with which bodies fall towards tiie 
earth, or what is called their gravity, the power that 
draws or attracts them towards the earth, varies with 
the distance from the Earth’s centre, exactly in the 
proportion of the squares, lessening as the distance 
increases : at two diameters from the Earth’s centre, 
it is four times less than at one; at three diameters, 
nine times less ; and so forth. It goes on lessening, 
but never is destroyed, even at the greatest distances 
to which wo can reacli by our observations, and there 
can be no doubt of its extending indefinitely beyond. 
But, by astronomical observations made upon the 
motion of the heavenly bodies, upon that of the Moon 
for instance, it is proved that her movement is slower 
and quicker, at diftcrent parts of her force, in the same 
manner as a body’s motion on the earth would bo 
slower and quicker, according to its distance from the 
point it was drawn towards, provided it was drawn by 
a force acting in the proportion to the squares of the 
distance, which we have frequently mentioned; and 
the proportion of the time to the distance is also 
observed to agree with tlie rule above referred to. 
Therefore, she is shown to be attracted towards the 
Earth by a force that varies aci^ording to the same 
proportion in which gravity Agarics ; and she must con- 
sequently move in an tdlipse round the Earth, which 
is placed in a point nearer the one end than the 
other of that curve. In like manner, it is shown that 
the Earth moves round the Sun in the same curve 

** This is cxpres>c;(i nialhyinatically !>y aayhifX, that the squarrs of the 
times are as the cubes of the distances. Mathematical language is not 
only the simplest and most easily understood of any, but the shortest also. 
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line, and is drawn towards the Sun by a similar force ; 
and that all the other planets in their courses, at 
various distances, follow the same rule, moving in 
ellipses, and drawn towards the Sun by the same kind 
of power. Three of them have moons like the Earth, 
only more numerous, for Jupiter has four, Saturn 
seven, and Ilcrschel six, so very distant, that we 
cannot sec them without the help of glasses ; but all 
those moons move round their principal planets, as 
ourv^ does round the Earth, in ovals or ellipses ; while 
the planets, with their moons, move in their ovals 
round the Sun, like our own Earth with its moon. 

But this power, which draws them all towards the 
Sun, and regulates their path and their motion round 
him, and which draws the moons towards the principal 
planets, and regulates their motion and path round 
those 2)lanets, is the same with the gravity by which 
bodies fall towards the earth, being attracted by it. 
Therefore, the whole of the heavenly bodies are kept 
in their places, and wheel round the Sun, by the same 
influence or power that makes a stone fall to the 
ground. 

It is usual to call the Sun, and the planets which 
with their moons move round him (eleven in number, 
including the four lately discovered, and the one dis- 
covered by Ilcrschel), the Solar Sj/stem, because they 
are a class of the heavenly bodies far apart from the 
innumerable fixed stars, and so near each other as to 
ox(Tt a perceptible influence on one another, and thus 
to be cOiinccted together. 

The Cootets belong to the same system, according 
to this manner of viewing the subject. They are 
bodies which move in elli))tical paths, but far longer 
and narrower than the curves in which the earth and 
the other* planets and their moons roll. Our curves 
are not much loss round than circles; the paths of 
the comets are long and narrow^ so as, in many places, 
to be more nearly straight lines than circles. They 
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differ from the planets and their moons in another 
respect ; they do not depend on the sun for the light 
they give, as our moon plainly does, being dark when 
the earth comes between licr and the sun ; and as the 
other planets do, those of them that are nearer tho 
sun than we are, being dark when they come between 
us and him, appearing to pass across his surface. But 
the comets give light always of themselves, being 
apparently vast bodies heated red-hot by coming in 
their course far nearer the sun than tho nearest of 
the planets ever do. Their motion, when near the 
sun, is much more rapid than that of the planets; 
they l)oth approach him much nearer, retreat from 
him to much greater distances, and take much longer 
time in going round him than any of the planets do. 
Yet even these comets arc subject to tlic same fjrcat 
law of gravitation which regulates the motions ol tho 
planets. Their year, the time they take to revolve, 
IS in some cases 75, in others 135, in others 300 
of our years ; their distance is a hundred times our 
distance when farthest off, and not a hundred and 
sixtieth of our distance when nearest tho sun ; their 
swiftest motion is above twelve times swifter than ours, 
although ours is a hundred and forty times swifter 
than a cannon ball’s; yet their path is a curve of tho 
same kind Avith ours, though longer and flatter, differ- 
ing in its formation only as one oval difters from 
another by the string you draAV it Avith having the 
ends fixed at tAvo points more distant from each other : 
consequently the suii, being in one of those points, is 
much nearer the end of the path the comet moves 
in, than he is near the end of our path. Their motion, 
too, folloAvs the same rule, being sAviftcr the nearer 
the sun : the attraction of the sun for them varies 
according to the squares of the distances, being four 
times less at twice the distance, nine times less at 
thrice, and so on ; and the proportion between tlic 
times of revolving and the distances is exactly tho 
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same, in the case of those remote bodies, as in that 
of the moon and the earth. One law prevails over 
all, and regulates their motions as well as our own; 
it is the gravity of the comets towards the sun, ainl 
they, like our own earth and moon, wheel round him 
in boundless space, drawn by the same force, actin;^ 
by the same rule, which makes a stone fall when 
dropped from the hand. 

Jlie more full and accurate our observations are 
upon tlioso heavenly bodies, the better we find all 
their motions agreeing with this great doctrine; al- 
though, no doubt, many things are to be taken into 
the account besides the force that draws them to the 
different centres. Thus, wliile the moon is drawn by 
the earth, and tlie earth by the sun, the moon is 
also drawn directly by the sun ; and while Jupiter 
is drawn by the sun, so arci his moons; and both 
♦Jupiter and his moons are drawn by Saturn; nay, 
as this power of gravitation is quite universal, and 
as no body can attract or draw another without 
being itself drawn by that other, the earth is drawn 
by the moon, while the moon is drawn by the 
earth ; and the sun is attra(dod by the planets which 
he draws towards Iiimsclf. These mutual attractions 
give rise to many deviations from the sim])le line of 
the ellipse, and produce many irregularities in the 
simple calculation of the times and niotions of the 
bodies that compose the system of the universe. Ihit 
the ('xtraordinary powers of investigation applied to 
the subject by the modern improvements in mathe- 
matics, liave enabled us at length to reduce even the 
gi-catest of the irregularities to oi’der and system ; 
and to unfold one of the most wonderful truths in 
all sciences, namely, that by certain necessary con- 
sc(jiienco of the simple fact upon which the whole 
fabric rests, the proportion of the attractive force to 
the distances at which it o[Joratcs, — all the irregu- 
larities which at first seemed to disturb the order of 
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the system, and to make the appearances depart from 
the doctrine, are themselves subject to a certain fixed 
rule, and can never go beyond a particular point, but 
must begin to lessen when they have slowly reached 
that point, and must then lessen until they reach 
another point, when they begin again to increase; 
and so on, for ever. Nay, so perfect is the arrange- 
ment of the whole system, and so accurately does it 
depend upon mathematical principles, that irrej^u- 
larities, or rather apparent deviations, have been dis- 
covered by mathematical reasoning before astronomers 
had observed them, and then their existence has been 
iiscertaincd by observation, and found to agree pre- 
cisely with the results of calculation.* Thus, the 
planets move in ovals, from gravity, the power that 
attracts them towards the sun, combine(l with the 
original impulse they received forwards ; and the 
disturbing forces are continually varying the course 
of the curves or ovals, making them bulge out in the 
middle, as it were, on the sides, though in a very 
small proportion to the whole length of the ellipse. 
The oval tlius bulging, its breadth increases by a very 
small quantity yearly and daily; and after a certain 
large number of years, the bulging becomes as great 
as it ever can be : then the alteration takes a contrary 
direction, and the curve gradually flattens as it had 
bulged; till, in the same number of years which it 


* The application of mathematics to chemistry has already produced a 
^jrcat clian^^o in that science, and is calculated to produce still fjreater 
improvements. It may be almost certainly reckoned upon as the source 
of new discoveries, made by induciion after tlie matliematical reasonin^j 
has given tlie suggestion. The learned reader will perceive that wro 
allude to tin; beaut iftil doctrine of or Mnltiple. P report ioim. To 

take an example : the probability of an oxide of arsenic being diseovered 
is impressed upon us, by the compo.'.itioti of arsenious and arsenic acids, 
in wliich the oxygen is as 2 to 3 ; and therefore we may expect to liiid 
a compound of the same base, with the oxygen as unity. The extra- 
ordinary action of chlorine and its compounds on light Icatls us to expect 
some further discovery respecting its composition, perhaps respccLiiig the 
matter of light. 
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took to bulge, it becomes as flat as it ever can bo, 
and then it begins to bulge again, and so on for ever. 
And^so, too, of every other disturbance and irregu- 
larity in the system : what at first appears to be sorno 
departure from the rule, when more fully examined, 
turns out to be only a consequence of it, or the result 
of a more general arrangement springing from the 
principle of gravitation ; an arrangement of which the 
rqle itself, and the apparent or supposed exception, 
both form parts. 

The power of gravitation, wliich thus regulates the 
whole system of the universe, is found to rule each 
mcjmber or branch of it separately. Thus, it is demon- 
strated that the tides of the ocean are caused by the 
gravitation which attracts the water towards the sun 
and moon ; and the figure both of our earth and of 
such of the other bodies as have a spinning motion 
round their axis, is determined by gravitation com- 
bined with that motion : they are all flattened towards 
tli(i (‘lids of the axis they spin upon, and bulge out 
towards the middle. 

The great discoyerer of the principle on which all 
these truths rest, Sir Isaac Newton, certainly by far 
the most extraordinary man that ever lived, concluded 
hy reasoning upon the nature of motion and matter, 
that this flatteming must take place in our globe ; every 
one before his time had believed the earth to be a 
perfect sphere or globe, chiefly from observing the 
round shadow which it casts on the moon in eclipses ; 
and it was many years after his death that the accu- 
racy of his opinion was proved by measurements on the 
(wrth’s surface, and by the diflerent weight and attrac- 
tion of bodies at the equator, where it bulges, and at 
the poles, where it is flattened. The improvement of 
telescopes has enabled us to ascertain the same fact 
with respect to the planets Jupiter and Saturn. 

Besides unfolding the general laws which regulate 
the motions and figures of the heavenly bodies forming 
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our Solar System, Astronomy consists in calculations 
of the places, times, and eclipses of those bodies, and 
their moons or satellites (from a Latin word sijjnify- 
ing an attendant), and in observations of the Fixed 
Stars, which arc innumerable assemblages of bodies, 
not moving round the Sun as our Earth and the 
other planets do, nor receiving the light they shine 
with from his light; but sliining, as the Sun and 
the Loincts do, with a light of their own, and placed, 
to all appearance, immovable, at immense distances 
from our world, that is, from our Solar System. Each 
of them is probably the sun of some other system like 
our own, composed of planets and their moons or 
satellites ; but so extremely distant from us, that they 
all are seen by us like one point of faint light, as you 
see two lamps placed a few inches asunder, only like 
one, when you view them a gi*eat way off. The 
number of the Fixed Stars is prodigious : even to the 
naked eye tliey are very numerous, about 3000 being 
thus visible ; but when the heavens are viewed through 
the telescope, stars beconui visible in numbers wholly 
incalculable : 2000 are discovered in one of the small 
collections of a few visible stars called Constellations ; 
nay, what appears to the naked eye only a light cloud, 
as the Milkjf Way, when vicw(‘d through tlu^ teh'Si'ope, 
})roves to be an assemblage of innumerable Fixed Stars, 
each of them in all likelihood a .sun and a system. like 
the rest, though at an imni(‘asurable distance from ours. 

The size, and motions, and distances of the hea\(‘idy 
bodies arc such as to exc(*ed the power of ordinary 
imagination, from any com]>arison with the smaller 
things we see around us. T\m Earth’s diameter is 
nearly 8000 miles in length; but the Sun’s is above 

880.000 miles, and the bulk of the Sun is above 

1.300.000 times greater than that of the Earth. Tlie 
planet Jupiter, which looks like a mere speck, from his^ 
vast distance, is nearly 1300 times larger than the 
Earth. Our distance from the Sun is above 95 
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millions of miles; but Jupiter is 490 millions, and 
Saturn 900 millions of miles distant from the Sun. 
The rate at which the Earth moves round the Sun is 

68.000 miles an hour, or 140 times swifter than the 
motion of a cannon-ball ; and the planet Mercury, the 
nearest to the Sun, moves still quicker, nearly 110,000 
miles an hour. We, upon the Earth’s surface, besides 
being carried round the Sun, move round the Earth’s 
axis by the rotatory or spinning motion which it has ; 
so that every 24 hours we move in this manner near 

24.000 miles, beside moving round the Sun above 

1.600.000 miles. These motions and distances, how- 
ever, prodigious as they are, seem as nothing compared 
to those of the comets, one of which, Avhen fiirthcst 
from the Sun, is 11,200 millions of miles from him ; 
and, when nearest the Sun, flies at the amazing rate of 

880.000 miles an hour. Sir Isaac Newton calculated 
its heat at 2000 times that of red-hot iron ; and that 
it would take thousands of years to cool. But the 
distance of the Fixed Stars is yet more vast: they 
have been supposed to he 400,000 times farther from 
us than we are from the Sun, that is, 38 millions of 
millions of miles ; so that a cann'on-hall would take 
nearly nine millions of years to roach one of them, 
supposing there was notliiiig to hinder it from pur- 
suing its course thither. As light takes about eight 
miimtes and a quarter to reach us from the Sun, 
it would be above six years in coming from one of 
those stars; hut the calculations of later astrono- 
mers prove some stars- to be so far distant, that their 
light must take centuries before it can reach us ; so 
that every particle of light which enters our eyes left 
the star it comes from three or four hundred years 
ago. 

Astronomers have, by means of their excellent 
glasses, aided by Geomotry and calculations, been able 
to observe not only stars, planets, and their satellites, 
invisible to the naked eye, but to measure the height 
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of mountains in the Moon, by observations of the 
shadows which those eminences cast on her surfi\ce; 
and they have discovered volcanoes, or burning moun- 
tains, in the same body. 

Tile tables, which they have by the like means 
been enabled to form of the heavenly motions, are of 
great use in navigation. By means of the eclipses of 
.Tiipitcr’s satellites, and by the tables of the Moon's 
motions, we can ascertain the position of a ship at 
sea ; for the observation of the Sun's height at mid- 
day gives the latitude of the place, that is, its distance 
from the equinoctial or equator, the lino passing 
through the middle of the Earth's surface equally 
distant from both poles ; and these tables, with the 
observations of the satellites, or moons, give the dis- 
tance ciist and west of the observatory for which 
the tables are calculated — called the longitude of the 
place : consequently the mariner can thus tell nearly 
in what part of the ocean he is, how far he has sailed 
from his port of departure, and how far ho must sail, 
and in what direction, to gain the port of his destination. 
The advantage of this knowledge is therefore manifest 
in the common aifairs of life ; but it sinks into insigni- 
ficance compared with the vast extent of those views 
whicli the contemplations of the science afford, of 
numberless worlds filling the immensity of sj)a(3e, and 
all kept in their places, and adjusted in their prodi- 
gious motions by the same simple principle, under the 
guidance of an all-wise and all-powerful Creator. 

We have been considering the application of Dyna- 
mics to the motions of the heavenly bodies, which forms 
the science of Physical Astronomy, The application 
of Dynamics to the calculation, production, and direc- 
tion of motion, forms the science of Mechanics, some- 
times called Practical Mechanics, to distinguish it 
from the more general use of the word, w'hich compre- 
hends everything that relates to motion and force. 
The fundamental principle of the science, upon which 
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it mainly depends, flows immediately from a property 
of the circle already mentioned, and which, perhaps, 
appeared at the moment of little value, — that the 
lengths of circles are in proportion to their diameters. 
Observe how upon this simple truth nearly the whole 
of those contrivances are built by which the power of 
man is increased as far as solid matter assists him in 
extending it ; and nearly the whole of those doctrines, 
too, by which he is enabled to explain the voluntary 
motions of animals, as far as these depend upon their 
own bodies. Tliere can be nothing more instructive in 
showing the importance and fruitfulness of scientitic 
truths, however trivial and forbidding they may at 
first sight appear. For it is an ininicdiate consequence 
of this property of the circle, that if a rod of iron, or 
beam of wood, or any other solid material, be placed 
on a point, or pivot, so that it may move as the arms 
of a balance do round its centre, or a see-saw board 
docs round its prop, the two emls will go through parts 
of circles, each proportioned to that arm of the beam 
to which it belongs : the two circles will be ecpial if the 
pivot is in the centre or middle point of the beam ; but 
if it is nearer one end than the other, say three times, 
that end will go through a circular space, or arch, 
throe times shorter than the circular space the other 
end goes through in the same time. If, then, the end 
of the long beam goes through three times the space, 
it must move with three times the swiftness of the 
short beam’s end, since both move in the same time; 
and thoroforc any force applied to the long end must 
overcome the resistance of three times that force ap- 
plied at the opposite end, since the two ends move in 
contrary directions; hence one pound placed at the 
long end would balance three placed at the sliort end. 
The beam we have been supposing is called a Lever ^ 
and the same rule must evidently hold for all propor- 
tions of the lengths of its arms. If, then, the lever be 
seventeen feet long, and the pivot, or fulcrum (as it is 
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called, from a Latin word signifying mpport\ be a foot 
from one end, an ounce placed on the other end will 
balance a pound placed on the near end ; and the least 
additional weight, or the slightest push or pressure on 
the far end, so loaded, will make the pound weight on 
the other move upwards. If, instead of an ounce, we 
place upon the end of the long arm the short arm of a 
second beam or lever supported by a fulcrum, one foot 
from it, and then place the long arm of this second 
lever upon the short arm of a third lever, whose 
fulcrum is one foot from it ; and if we put on the end 
of this tliird lever’s long arm an ounce weight, that 
ounce will move upwards a pound on the second lever’s 
long arm, and this moving upwards will cause the short 
arm to force downwards sixteen pounds at the long end 
of the first lever, which wdll make the short end of the 
first lever move upwai'ds, though two hundred and 
fifty-six pounds be laid on it : the same thing continu- 
ing, a pound on the long arm of the third levcT will 
move a ton and three-quarters on the short arni of the 
first lover ; that is, will balance it, so that the sliglitest 
pressure with the finger, or a touch from a child's 
hand, will movo as much as two horses can draw. The 
lever is called, on this account, a mechanical powe/tr ; 
and there are five other mechanical powers, of most of 
which its properties form the foundation ; indeed they 
have all been resolved into combinations of lovers. 
The pulley seems the most difficult to reduce under the 
principle of the lever. Thus the wheel and axle is 
only a lever moving round an axle, and .always retain- 
ing the effect gained during every part of the motion, 
by means of a rope wound round the butt end of the 
axle ; tlie sj)oke of the wheel being the long arm of tlie 
lover, and the half diameter of the axle its short anu. 
By a combination of levers, wheels, pulleys, so groat an 
iricrease of force is obtained, that, but for the obstruc- 
tion from friction, and the resistance of the air, there 
could be no bounds to the effect of the smallest force 
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thus multiplied; and to this fundamental principle 
Archimedes, one of the most illustrious mathematicians 
of ancient times, referred, when he boasted, that if he 
only had a pivot or fulcrum whereon ho might rest his 
machinery, he could move the Earth. Upon so simple 
a truth, assisted by the aid derived from other sources, 
rests the whole fabric of mechanical power, whether 
for raising weights, or cleaving rocks, or pumping up 
rivers from the bowels of the earth ; or, in short, per- 
forming any of those works to which human strength, 
even augmented by the help of the animals whom 
Providence has subdued to our use, would prove alto- 
gether inadequate. 

The application of Dynamics to the pressure and 
motions of fluids, constitutes a science which receives 
difterent appellations according as the fluids are heavy 
and liquid like water, or light and invisible like air. 
In the former case it is called Hydrodynamics^ from 
the Greek words signifying water , and power or force ; 
in the latter FneumatieSy from the Greek word signify- 
ing breath or air ; and Hydrodynamics is divided into 
Hydrostatics, wliich treats of the weight and pressure 
of liquids, from the Greek words for balanciny of 
water ; and Hydraulics, which treats of their motion, 
from the Greek name for certain musical instruments 
played with water in pipes. 

The discoveries to which experiments, aided by 
mathematical reasoning, have led, upon the pressure 
and motion of fluids, are of the greatest importance, 
whether we regard their application to practical pur- 
poses, or to their use for explaining the appearances in 
nature, or their singularity as the subjects of scientific 
contemplation. AVhen it is found that the pressure of 
water or any other liquid upon the surface that con- 
tains it, is not in the least degree proportioned to its 
bulk, but only to the height at which it stands, so that 
a long small pipe, containing a pound or two of the 
fluid, will give the pressure of twenty or thirty tons ; 
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nay, of twice or thrice as much, if its length be in- 
creased and its bore lessened, without the least regard 
to the quantity of the liquid, we are not only astonished 
at so extraordinary and unexpected a property of 
matter, but we straiglitway perceive one of tlie great 
agents employed in the vast operations of nature, in 
wliich the most trifling means are used to work the 
mightiest effects. We likewise learn to guard against 
many serious mischiefs in our own works, and to apply 
safely and usefully a power calculated, according as it 
is directed, cither to produce unbounded devastation, 
or to render the most bcnelicial service. 

Nor are the discoveries relating to the Air less 
interesting in themselves, and less applicable to im- 
portant uses. It is an agent, though invisible, as 
powerful as Water, in the operations both of nature 
and of art. Experiments of a simple and decisive 
nature show the amount of its pressure to be between 
14 and 15 pounds on every square incli ; but, like all 
other fluids, it presses equally in every direction : so 
that though, on one hand, there is a pressure down- 
wards of above 250 pounds, yet this is exactly balanced 
by an equal pressure uj)wards, from the air pressing 
round and getting below. If, however, the air on one 
side he removed, the whole pressure from the other 
acts unbalanced. Hence the ascent of water in pumps, 
which Slick out the air from a barrel, and allow tho 
pressure upon the water to force it up 32 or 33 feet, 
that body of water being equal to tlic weight of tho 
atmosphere. Hence the ascent of the mercury in tho 
barometer is only 28 or 29 inches, mercury being 
between 13 and 14 times heavier than water. Hence, 
too, the motion of the steam-engine; the piston of 
which, until the direct force of steam was applied, used 
to be pressed downwards by the weight of the atmos- 
phere from above, all air being removed below it by 
tirst tilling it with steam, and then suddenly cooling 
and converting that steam into water, so as to leave 
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nothing in the space it had occupied. Hence, too, the 
power which Bdme animals possess of walking along the 
perpendicular surfaces of walls, and even the ceilings 
of rooms, by squeezing out the air between the inside 
of their feet and the wall, and thus being supported 
by the pressure of the air against the outside of their 
feet. 

The science of Optics (from the Greek word for 
seeing)^ which teaches the nature of light, and of the 
senlsation conveyed by it, presents, of itself, a field of 
unbounded extent and interest. To it the arts, and 
the other sciences, owe tliose most useful instruments 
which have enabled us at once to examine the minutest 
parts of the structure of animal and vegetable bodies, 
and to calculate the size and the motions of the most 
remote of the heavenly bodies. But as an object of 
learned curiosity, nothing can be more singular than 
the fundamental truth discovcired by the genius of 
^(iwton, — that the light, which we call white, is in 
fact composed of all the colours, blended in certain 
proportions; unless, perhaps, it be that astonishing 
conjecture of his unrivalled sagacity, by which he 
descried the inflaniinable nature of the diamond, and 
its belonging, against all appearance of probability, to 
the class of oily substances, from having observed, 
that it stood among them, and far removed from all 
crystals, in the degree of its action upon light; a 
conjecture turned into certainty by discoveries made a 
century afterwards. 

To a man who, for original genius and strong 
natural sense, is not unworthy of being named after 
this illustrious sage, we owe the greater part of Elec- 
trical science. It treats of the peculiar substances, 
resembling both light and heat, which, by rubbing, is 
found to be produced in a certain class of bodies, as 
glass, wax, silk, amber ; and to be conveyed easily or 
comlucted through others, as wood, metals, water; 
and it has received the name of Electricity ^ from the 
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Greek word for amber. Dr. Franklin discovered that 
this is the same matter which, when collected in the 
clouds, and conveyed from them to the earth, we call 
lightning, and whose noise, in darting through the air, 
is thunder. The observation of some movements in 
the limbs of a dead frog gave rise to the discovery of 
Animal Electricity, or Galvanimi, as it was at first 
called from the name of the discoverer ; and which has 
of late years given birth to improvements that have 
changed the face of chemical philosophy ; affording a 
new proof how few there arc of the processes of nature 
incapable of repaying the labour we bestow in patiently 
and diligently examining them. It is to the results of 
the remark accidentally made upon the twitching in 
the frog’s log, not, however, hastily dismissed and for- 
gotten, but treasured up and pursued through many 
an elaborate experiment and calcidation, that avo owe 
our acquaintance Avith the extraordinary metal, liquid 
like mercury, lighter than Avater, and more infiam- 
mable than phosphorus, Avhich forms, Avhen it burns 
by mere exposure to the air, one of the salts best 
knoAvn in commerce, and the principal ingredient in 
saltpetre. 

In order to explain the nature and objects of those 
branches of Natural Science more or less connected 
with the mathematics, some details Avere necessary, as 
without them it Avas difficult immediately to perceive 
their importance, and, as it were, relish the kind of in- 
struction which tliey afford. liut the same course needs 
not be pursued with respect to the other branches. 
The value and the interest of chemistry is at once 
perceived, Avhen it is knoAvn to teach the nature of all 
bodies ; the relations of simple substances to heat and 
to one another, or their combinations together; the 
composition of those Avhich nature produces in a com- 
pound state; and the application of the whole to the 
arts and manufactures. Some branches of philosoj)hy, 
again, are chiefly useful and interesting to particu- 
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lar classes) as surgeons and physicians. Others are 
easily understood by a knowledge of the principles of 
Mechanics and Chemistry, of which they are applica- 
tions and examples ; as those which teach the structure 
of the earth and the changes it has undergone; the 
motions of the muscles, and the structure of the parts 
of animals; the qualities of animal and vegetable 
substances ; and that department of Agriculture which 
treats of soils, manure, and machinery. Other branches 
ard only collections of facts, highly curious and useful 
indeed, but which any one who reads or listens, per- 
ceives as clearly, and comprehends as readily, as 
the professed student. To this class belongs Natural 
History, in so far as it describes the habits of animals 
and plants, and its application to that department of 
Agriculture which treats of cattle and their manage- 
ment. 

IV. APPLICATION OP NATURAL SCIENCE TO THE 
ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE WORLD. 

Hut, for the purpose of further illustrating the advan- 
tages of riiilosophy, its tendency to enlarge the mind, 
as well as to interest it agreeably, and afford pure and 
solid gratification, a few instances may be given of the 
singular truths brought to light by tlio application of 
Mathematical, Mechanical, and Chemical knowledge to 
the habits of animals and plants ; and some examples 
may be added of the more ordinary and easy, but 
scarcely less interesting observations, made upon those 
habits, without the aid of the profounder sciences. 

We may remember the curve line which mathe- 
maticians call a Cycloid. It is the path which any 
point of a circle, moving along a plane, and round its 
centre, traces in the air ; so that the nail on the felly 
of a cart-wheel moves in a cycloid, as the cart goes 
along, and as the wheel itself both turns round its axle 
and is cai'ried along the ground. Now this curve has 
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certain properties of a peculiar and very singular kind 
with respect to motion. One is, that if any body 
whatever moves in a cycloid by its own weiglit or 
swing, together with some other force acting upon it 
all the while, it will go through all distances of the 
same curve in exactly the same time; and, accord- 
ingly, pendulums have sometimes been contrived to 
swing in such a manner, that they shall describe 
cycloids, or curves very near cycloids, and thus move 
in equal times, whether they go through a long or a 
short part of the same curve. Again, if a body is to 
descend from any one point to any other, not in the 
perpendicular, by means of some force acting on it 
together with its weight, the lino in which it will go 
the quickest of all will be the cycloid ; not the straight 
line, though that is the shortest of all lines whicli can 
be drawn between the two points ; nor any other curve 
whatever, though many arc much flatter, and there- 
fore shorter than the cycloid— ^but the cycloid, which 
is longer than many of them, is yet, of all curved or 
straight lines which can be drawn, the one the body 
will move through in the shortest time. Suppose, 
again, that the body is to move from one point to 
another, by its weight and some other force acting 
together, but to go through a certain space, — as a 
hundred yards, -7-tho way it must take to do this, in 
the shortest time possible, is by moving in a cycloid ; 
or the length of a hundred yards must be drawn into 
a cycloid, and then the body will descend through the 
hundred yards in a shorter time than it could go the 
same distance in any other path whatever. Now, it is 
believed that Birds, as the Eagle, which build in tlio 
rocks, drop or fly dowm from height to height in this 
course. It is impossible to make very accurate obser- 
vations of their flight and path ; but there is a general 
resemblance between the course they take and the 
cycloid, which has led ingenious men to adopt this 
opinion. 
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If we have a certain quantity of any substance, a 
pound of wood, for example, and would fashion it in 
the shape to take the least room, we must make a 
globe of it; it will in this figure have the smallest 
surface. But suppose we want to form the pound of 
wood, so that in moving through the air or water it 
shall meet with the least possible resistance ; then we 
must lengthen it out for ever, till it becomes not only 
like a long-pointed pin, but thinner and thinner, longer 
and longer, till it is quite a straight line, and has no 
perceptible breadth or thickness at all. If we would 
dispose of the given quantity of matter, so that it shall 
have a certain length only, say a foot, and a certain 
breadth at the thickest part, say three inches, and 
move through the air or water with the smallest pos- 
sible resistance which a body of those dimensions can 
meet, then we must form it into a figure of a peculiar 
kind, called the Solid of least resistance, because, of 
all the shapes that can be given to the body, its length 
and breadtli remaining the same, this is the one which 
will make it move witli the least resistance through 
the air, or water, or other fiuid. A very difficult chain 
of m.athematical reasoning, by means of tlie highest 
branches of algebra, leads to a knowledge of the curve 
which, by revolving on its axis, makes a solid of this 
shape, in th<3 same way that a circle, by so revolving, 
makes a sphere or globe; and the curve certainly 
resembles closely the face or head part of a fish. 
Nature, therefore (by whicli we always mean the 
Divine Author of nature), has fashioned these fishes 
so, that, according to mathematical primjiples, they 
swim the most easily through the element they live 
and move in.* 

Suppose upon the face part of one of these fishes a 
small insect were breil, endowed with ficulties sutli- 
cient to reason upon its condition, and upon the 

* The feathers of the wings of birds are found to be placed at the best 
possible angle for helping on the bird by their action on the air. 
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motion of the fish it belonged to, but never to have 
discovered the whole size and shape of the face part ; 
it would certainly complain of the form as clumsy, and 
fancy that it could have made the fish so as to move 
with less resistance. Yet if the whole shape wore dis- 
closed to it, and it could discover the principle on 
which that shape was preferred, it would at once 
perceive, not only that what had seemed clumsy was 
skilfully contrived, but that, if any other shape wliat- 
ever had been taken, there would have been an error 
committed ; nay, that there mmt of necessity have 
been an error ; and that the very best possible 
arrangement liad been adopted. So it may be with 
man in the universe, where, seeing only a part of the 
great system, he fancies there is evil ; and yet, if he 
were permitted to survey tlie whole, what had seemed 
imperfect might a])poar to be necessary for the general 
perfection, insomuch that any other arrangement, even 
of that seemingly imperfect part, must needs have 
rendered the wliole less perfect. The common objec- 
tion is, that what seems evil might have been avoided ; 
but ill the case of the fish’s shape, it conld not liave 
been avoided. 

It is found by optical inquiries, that the partiidos or 
rays of light, in passing through transparent substances 
of a certain form, are bent to a point where they make 
an image or picture of the shining bodies tliey come 
from, or of the dark bodies they are reflected from. 
Thus, if a pair of spectacles be held between a candle 
and the wall, they make two images of the candle upon 
it; and if tliey be hold between the window and a 
sheet of paper wlien the sun is shining, they make a 
picture on the paper of the houses, trees, fields, sky, 
and clouds, The eye is found to be composed of 
several natural magnifiers which make a picture on a 
niembrane at the back of it, and from this membrane 
there goes a nerve to the brain, conveying tlic impres- 
sion of the picture, by means of which we see. IS^ow, 
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white light was discovered by Newton to consist of 
differently-coloured parts, which are differently bent 
in passing through transparent substances, so that the 
lights of several colours come to a point at different 
distances, and thus create an indistinct image at any 
one distance. This was long found to malie our tele- 
scopes imperfect, insomuch that it became necessary to 
make them of reflectors or mirrors, and not of magni- 
fying glasses, the same difference not being observed 
to affect the reflection of light. But another discovery 
was, about fifty years afterwards, made by Mr, 
Dollond, — that, by cond)ining different kinds of glass 
in a compound magnifier, the difference may bo 
greatly corrected ; and on this principle he constructed 
his telescopes. It is found, too, that the different 
natural magnifiers of the eye are combined upon a 
principle of the same kind. Thirty years later, a 
third discovery was made by Mr. Blair, of the greatly 
superior effect which combinations of different liquids 
have in correcting the imperfection ; and, most 
wonderful to think, when the eye is examined, we 
find it consists of different li(|uids, acting naturally 
upon the same principle which was thus recently found 
out in 0})tics by many ingenious mechanical and 
chemical experiinonts. 

Again, tlic point to which any inagnificr collects the 
light is more or less distant as the magnifier is flatter 
or rounder, so that a small globe of glass or any trans- 
parent substance makes a microscope. And this pro- 
perty of light depends upon the nature of lines, and is 
purely of a mathematical nature, after we have once 
ascertained by experiment, that light is bent in a 
certain way when it passes through transparent bodies. 
Now birds flying in the air, and meeting wdth maiiy 
obstacles, as branches and leaves of trees, require to 
have tlieir eyes sometimes as flat as possible for protec- 
tion; but sometimes as round as possible, that they 
may sec the small objects, flics and other insects, which 
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they arc chasing through the air, and which they 
pursue with the most unerring certainty. This could 
only be accomplished by giving them a power of 
suddenly changing the form of their eyes. Accord- 
ingly, there is a set of hard scales placed on the outer 
coat of their eye, round the place where the light 
enters; and over these scales are drawn the muscles 
or fibres by which motion is communicated; so that, 
by acting with these muscles, the bird can press the 
scales, and squeeze the natural magnifier of the eye 
into a round shape when it wishes to follow an insect 
tlirough the air, and can i‘clax the scales, in order to 
flatten the eye again, wdien it would see a distant 
object, or move safely through leaves and twigs. This 
power of altering the shape of the eye is possessed by 
bii'ds of prey in a very remarkable degree. They can 
thus sec the smallest objects close to them, and can 
yet discern larger bodies at vast distances, as a carcass 
stretched upon the plain, or a dying fish afloat on the 
water. 

A singular provision is made for keeping the surface 
of the bird’s eye clean — for w^iping the glass of the 
instrument, as it were — and also for protecting it, 
while rapidly flying through the air and through 
thickets, without hindering the sight. Birds are, for 
^thesc purposes, furnished with a third eyelid, a fine 
hiembrane or skin, which is constantly moved very 
rapidly over the eyeball by two iniiscles placed in- the 
back of th(! eye. One of the muscles ends in a loop, 
the other in a string whidi goes through tlie loop, and 
is fixed in the corner of the rncinbrane, to pull it 
backward and forward. If you wish to draw a thing 
towards any place with the least force, you must pull 
directly in the line between the thing and the place ; 
but if you wish to draw it as quickly as possible, und 
widi tlu^ most convenience, and do not regard the loss 
of force, you must pull it obliquely, by drawing it in 
two directions at once. Tie a string to a stone, and 

z 
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draw it straight towards you with one hand ; then, 
make a loop on another string, and running the first 
through it, draw one string in each hand, not towards 
you, but sideways, till both strings are stretched in a 
straight line : you will see how much more easily the 
stone moves quickly than it did before when pulled 
straight forward. Again, if you tie strings to the two 
ends of a rod, or slip of card, in a running groove, and 
bring them to meet and pass through a ring or hole, 
for every inch in a straight line that you draw both 
together below the ring, the rod will move onward two. 
Now this is proved, by mathematical reasoning, to be 
the necessary consequence of forces applied obliquely : 
there is a loss of power, but a great gain in velocity 
and convenience. This is the tjiing required to be 
gained in the third eyelid, and the contrivance is 
exactly that of a string and a loop, moved each by a 
muscle, as the two strings are by the hands in the 
cases we have been supposing. 

A third eyelid of the same kind is found in the 
horse, and called the haw; it is moistened with a 
pul])y substance (or mucilage) to take hold of the dust 
on the eyeball, and wipe it clear off ; so that the eye 
is hardly ever seen with anything upon it, though 
greatly exposed from its size and posture. The swift 
motion of the haw is given to it by a gristly clastic 
substjxnce placed between the eyeball and the socket, 
and -striking obliquely, so as to drive out the haw with 
great velocity over the eye, and then let it come back 
as quickly. Ignorant persons, when this haw is in- 
flamed from cold, Jind swells so as to appear, which it 
never docs in a healthy state, often mistake it for an 
imperfection, and cut it off: so nearly do ignorance 
and cruelty produce the same mischief. 

If any quantity of matter, as a pound of wood or 
iron, is fashioned into a rod of a certain length, say 
one foot, the rod will be strong in proportion to its 
thickness ; and, if the figure is the same, that thick- 
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ness can only be increased by making it hollow. 
Therefore hollow rods or tubes, of the same length 
and quantity of matter, have more strength than 
solid ones. This is a principle so well understood 
now, that engineers make their axles and other parts 
of machinery hollow, and therefore stronger with the 
same weight than they would be if thinner and solid. 
Now the bones of animals are all more or less hollow ; 
and are therefore stronger with the same weight and 
quantity of matter than they otherwise would be. But 
birds have the largest bones in proportion to their 
weight ; their bones arc more hollow than those of 
animals which do not fly ; and therefore they have the 
needful strength without having to carry more weight 
than is absolutely necessary. Their quills derive 
strength from the same construction. They possess 
another peculiarity to help their flight. No other 
animals have any communication between the air- 
vessels of their lungs and the hollow parts of tluar 
bodies ; but birds have it ; and by this means they 
can blow out their bodies as wo do a bladder, and 
thus become lighter when they would either make 
their flight towards the ground slower, or rise more 
swiftly, or float more easily in the air; while, by 
lessening their bulk and closing their wings, they can 
drop more speedily if they wish to chase or to (jscape. 
Fishes possess a power of the same kind, though not 
by the same means. They have air-bladders in their 
bodies, and can puff them out, or press them closer, at 
jileasurc : wdicn they w\ant to rise in tlie water, they 
till out the bladder, and this lightens them ; when 
they would sink, they squeeze the bladder, pressing 
the air into a smaller space, and this makes them 
Iieavicr. If the bladder breaks, the fish remains at 
the bottom, and can be held up only by the most 
lalwrious exertions of the fins and tail. Accordingly, 
flat fish, such as skates and flounders, which have no 
air-bladders, seldom rise from the bottom, but are 
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found lying on banks in the sea, or at the bottom of 
rivers. 

If you have a certain space, as a room, to fill up with 
closets or little cells, all of the same size and shape, 
there are only three figures which will answer, and 
enable you to fill the room without losing any space 
between the cells; they must either be squares, or 
figures of three equal sides, or figures of six equal sides. 
With any other figures whatever, space would be lost 
between the cells. This is evident upon considering 
the matter ; and it is proved by mathematical reason- 
ing. The six-sided figure is by fiir the most convenient 
of those three shapes, because its corners are flatter, 
and any round body placed in it has therefore more 
space, less room being lost in tlie corners. This figure, 
too, is the strongest of the three; any pressure from 
without or from within will liurt it le.ast, as it has 
something of the strength of an arch. A round figure 
would be still stronger, but then room would bo lost 
between the circles, whereas with the six-sided figure 
none is lost. Now, it is a most remarkable fact, tliat 
Bees build their cells exactly in this shape, and thereby 
save both room and materials beyond what they could 
save if they built in any other shape whatever. They 
build in the very best possible shape for their purpose, 
which is to save all the room and all the wax they can. 
So far as to tlie shape of the walls of each cell; but 
the roof and floor, or top and bottom, arc built on 
equally true principles. It is proved by matlieraa- 
ticians, that, to give the greatest strength, and save 
the most room, the roof and floor must be made of 
three square planes meeting in a point ; and they have 
further proved, by a demonstration belonging to the 
highest ])arts of Algebra, that there is one particular 
angle or inclination of those pianos to each other where 
they meet, whicli makes a greater saving of materials 
and of work than any other inclination whatever could 
possibly do. Now, the Bees actually make the tops 
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and bottoms of their cells of three planes meeting in a 
point; and the inclinations or angles at which they 
meet are precisely those found out by the mathe- 
matician to bo the best possible for saving wax and 
work.* Who would dream of the bee knowing the 
highest branch of tlic Mathematics — the fruit of 
Newton’s most wonderful discovery — a result, too, of 
wliich he was himself ignorant, one of his most cele- 
brated followers having found it out in a later age? 
This little insect works with a truth and correctness 
which arc perfect, and according to the principles at 
which man has arrived only after ages of slow improve- 
ment in the most difficult branch of the most difficult 
science. But the Mighty and All-wise Creator, who 
made the insect and tlic philosopher, bestowing reason 
on the latter, and giving the former to work without it 
— to Him all trutlis are known to all eternity, with an 
intuition timt mocks even the conceptions of the sagest 
of human kind. 

It may be recollected, that when the air is exhausted 
or sucked out of any vessel, there is no longer the 
force necessary to resist the pressure of the air on the 
outside ; and the sides of the vessels arc therefore 
pressed inwards with violence ; a fiat glass would thus 
be broken, unless it were very thick ; a round one, 
having the strength of an arcli, would resist better ; 
but any soft substance, as leatlicr or skin, would bo 
crushed or squeezed togetlicr at once. Jf the air was 
only sucked out slowly, the scpicezing would be gradual; 
or, if it were only half sucked out, the skin would only 

♦ Koenig, pupil of ncrnouilli, aii^l M;u‘laurin, proved by very refined 
invest ms, carried on with the aid of the fiuxioucnl calculus, that the 
obtu'ic aniil<i must be lOb'^ 28', and the acute 70'^ .32', to save the most 
wax and work possible. Maraldi found by actual measurement, that the 
angles are uh >ut 110° and 70°. These an;^le.s never vary in any place; 
aiul it is scarcely less sinf^ular, that llie breadth of all bees’ cells are 
everywhere preci^sely the same, the drone or male cells beinf( 
tlie worker or fr-niale cells breadth, and this in all 

countries and times. 
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be partly squeezed together. This is tlie process by 
which Bees reach the fine dust and juices of hollow 
flowers, like the honeysuckle, and some kinds of long 
fox-glove, which are too narrow for them to enter. 
They fill up the mouth of the flower with their bodies, 
and suck out the air, or at least a large part of it; 
this makes the soft sides of the flower close, and 
squeezes the dust and juice towards the insect as well 
as a hand could do, if applied to the outside. 

We may remember this pressure or weight of the 
atrriosphere as shown by the barometer and the suck- 
ing-pump. Its weight is near fifteen pounds on every 
square inch, so that if wc could entirely squeeze out 
the air between our two hands, they would cling 
together with a force equal to the pressure of double 
this weight, because the fiir would press upon both 
liands ; and if we could contrive to suck or squeeze out 
tlic air between one hand and the wall, the hand would 
stick fast to the wall, being pressed on it >vith the 
weight of above two hundredweight, that is, near 
fifteen pounds on every square inch of the hand. Now, 
by a-lato most curious discovery of Sir Everard Home, 
the distinguished anatomist, it is found that this is the 
very process by which FHvs and other insects of a 
similar description arc enabled to walk up pci*pen- 
dicular surfaces, however smootli, as the sides of walls 
and panes of glass in windovs, and to walk as easily 
along the ceiling of a room with tlieir bodies down- 
wards and their feet over head. Their feet, wlien 
examined by a microscope, arc found to have flat skins 
or flaps, like the feet of web-footed animals, as ducks 
and geese; and they have by moans of strong folds 
the power of drawing the flap close down upon the 
glass or wall the fly w'alks on, and thus squeezing out 
file air completely, so as to make a vacuum between 
the foot and the glass or wall. The consequence of 
this is, that the air presses the foot on the wall with a 
very considerable force compared to the weight of the 
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fly ; for if its feet are to its body in the same propor- 
tion as ours are to our bodies, since we could support 
by a single hand on the ceiling of the room (provided 
it made a vacuum) more than our whole weight, namely, 
a weight of above fifteen stone, the fly can easily move 
on four feet in the same manner by help of the vacuum 
made under its feet. 

It has likewise been found that some of the larger 
Sea animals are by the same construction, only upon 
a greater scale, enabled to climb the perpendicular .and 
smooth surfaces of the ice hills among which they live. 
Some kinds of Lizard h.ave .a like power of climbing, 
and of creeping with their bodies downw.ards along the 
ceiling of a room ; and the means by which they arc 
cn.abled to do so arc the same. In the largo feet of 
those animals, the contrivance is c.asily observed, of the 
toes and muscles, by which the skin of the foot is pinned 
down, and the air excluded in the act of walking or 
climbing ; but it is the very same, only upon a larger 
scale, with the mechanism of a fly's or a butterfly’s 
foot ; and both operations, the climbing of the sCeV 
liorse on the ice, and the creeping of the fly on the 
window or the ceiling, are ])erformed exactly by the 
same power, the weight of the atniospliero, which 
causes the quicksilver to stand in the Avcathcr-glass, 
the wind to whistle through a key-hole, and the piston 
to descend in an old steam engine. 

Although philosoplicrs arc not agreed .as to the 
peculiar action w hich light exerts upon vegetation, and 
there is even souk; doubt respecting the decomposition 
of air and w ater during that process, one thing is un- 
deniable. — the necessity of light to the growth and 
health of plants: without it they have neither colour, 
taste, nor smell; and accordingly they are for the 
most part so formed as to receive it .at all times when 
it sliines on them. Their cups, and the little .assem- 
blages of their leaves before they sprout, are found to 
be more or less affected by the light, so as to open and 
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receive it. In several kinds of plants this is more 
evident than in others ; their flowers close entirely at 
night, and open in the day. Some constantly turn 
round towards the light, following the sun, as it were, 
while he makes or seems to make his revolution, so 
that they receive the greatest quantity possible of his 
rays. Thus clover in a field follows the apparent course 
of the sun. Hut all leaves of plants turn to the sun, 
place them how you will, light being essential to their 
thriving. 

Tho lightness of inflammable gas is well known. 
When bladders of any size are tilled with it, they rise 
upwards and float in the air. Now, it is a most curi- 
ous fact, ascertained by Mr. Knight, that the fine dust, 
by means of which plants arc impregnated one from 
another, is composed of very small globules, tilled with 
this gas — in a wmrd, of small air-balloons. These 
globules thus float from the male plant through the 
air, and striking against the females, are detained by 
a glue prepared on purpose to stop them, which no 
sooner moistens the globules than they explode, and 
their substance remains, the gas flying off whiidi 
enabled them to float. A provision of a very simple 
kind is also, in some cases, made to prevent the male 
and female blovssorns of the same plant from breeding 
together, this being found to hurt the breed of vege- 
tables, just as breeding in and in spoils the race of 
animals. It is contrived that the dust shall be shed 
by the male blossom before the female of the same 
plant is ready to be affected by it; so tliat the im- 
pregnation must bo performed by the dust of some 
other plant, and in this way the breed bo crossed. 
The light gas with which the globules are filled is most 
essential to the operation, as it conveys them to 

f reat distances. A plantation of yew-trees has been 
nown. in this way, to impregnate another several 
hundred yards off. 

The contrivance by which some creeper plants are 
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enabled to climb walls, and fix themselves, deserves 
attention. The Virginia creeper has a small tendril, 
ending in a claw, each toe of which has a knob, 
thickly sot witli extremely small bristles; they grow 
into the invisible pores of the wall, and swelling, stick 
there as long as the plant grows, ami prevent the 
branch from falling : but when the plant dies, they 
became thin again, and drop out, so that the branch 
falls down. 

The Vanilla plant of the West Indies climbs round 
trees likewise by means of tendrils; but when it 
has fixed itself, the tendrils dro}) off, and leaves are 
formed. 

It is found by chemical experiments, that the juice 
which is in the stomachs of animals (called the gasiric 
juice, from a Greek word signifying the hellg), has 
very peculiar pro})erties. Though it is for the most 
part a tasteless, clear, and seciningly a very simple 
liquor, it nevertheless possesses extraordinary powers 
of dissolving substances wdiich it touches or mixes 
with; and it varies in different classes of animals. In 
one ])articular it is tljp same in all animals ; it will not 
attack living matter, but only dead ; the consequence 
of which is, that its powers of eating away and dis- 
solving arc perfectly safe to the animals themselves, 
in whose stomachs it remains without ever hurting 
them. This juice differs in different animals according 
to the food on which they subsist; thus, in birds of 
prey, as kites, hawks, owls, it only acts upon animal 
matter, and does not dissolve vegetables. In other 
birds, and in all animals feeding on plants, as oxen, 
sheep, hares, it dissolves vegetable matter, as grass, 
but will not touch flesh of any kind. This has been 
ascertained by making them swallow balls with meat 
in them, and several holes drilled through to let the 
gastric justice reach the meat: no effect was produced 
upon it. We may further observe, that there is a 
most curious and beautiful correspondence between 
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this juice in the stomach of diflFerent animals and the 
other parts of their bodies, connected with the impor- 
tant operations of eating and digesting their food. 
The use of the juice is plainly to convert what they 
eat into a fluid, from which, by various other pro- 
cesses, all their parts, blood, bones, muscles, &c., are 
afterwards formed. But the food is first of all to be 
obtained, and then prepared by bruising, for the 
action of the juice. Now birds of prey have instru- 
ments, their claws and beaks, for tearing and devour- 
ing their food (that is, animals of various kinds), but 
those instruments are useless for picking up and crush- 
ing seeds ; accordingly they have a gastric juice Avhich 
dissolves the animals they eat ; while birds which have 
only a beak fit for picking, and eating seeds, have a 
juice that dissolves seeds, and not flesh. Nay more, 
it is found that the seeds must be bruised before the 
juice will dissolve them : this you find by trying the 
experiment in a vessel with the juice; and accord- 
ingly the birds have a gizzard, and animals which 
graze have flat teeth, which grind and bruise their 
food, before the gastric juice is tg act upon it. 

Wo have seen liow wonderfully the Bac works, 
according to rules discovered by man thousands of 
years after the insect had been following them with 
perfect accuracy. The same little animal seems to 
be acquainted with principles of which wo are still 
ignorant. Wo can, by crossing, vary the forms of 
cattle with astonishing nicety ; but we have no means 
of altering the nature of an animal once born, by 
means of treatment and feeding. This power, how- 
ever, is undeniably possessed by the bees. When the 
queen b(?e is lost by death or otherwise, they choose 
a grub from among those which arc born for workers ; 
they make three cells into one, and placing the grub 
there, they build a tube round it; they afterwards 
build another cell of a pyramidal form, into wdiich 
the grub grows ; they feed it with peculiar food, and 
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fend it with extreme care. It becomes, when trans- 
formed from the worm to the fly, not a worker, but a 
queen bee. 

These singular insects resemble our own species in 
one of our worst propensities, the disposition to war ; 
but their attention to their sovereign is equally extra- 
ordinai'y, though of a somewhat capricious kind. In 
a few hours after their queen is lost, the whole hive 
is in a state of confusion. A singular humming is 
heard, and the bees are seen moving all over the 
surface of the combs wnth great rapidity. The news 
sprcixds quickly, and when the queen is restored, 
(|uiet immediately succeeds. But if another queen is 
put upon them, they instantly discover the trick, and, 
surrounding her, they either suffocate or starve her 
to death. This happens if the false qm'cn is ijitro- 
duced wdthin a few hours after the first is lost or 
removed ; but if twenty -four hours have elapsed, they 
will receive any queen and obey her. 

The labours and the policy of the Antn are, when 
closely examined, still more w^onderful, perhaps, tlian 
those of the Baef^, ||j'heir nest is a city consisting of 
dwelling-places, halls, streets, and squares into which 
the streets open. The food they principally like is 
the lioncy which comes from another insect found in 
their neighbourhood, and wliich they, generally sj)eak- 
ing, bring home from day to day as they want it. 
Late discoveries have shown that they do not cat 
grain, but liv(j almost entirely on animal food and this 
honey. Some kinds of ants have the foresight to bi’ing 
home the insects on wdiose honey they feed, and keep 
them in particular cells, where they guard them to 
ju’cvcnt their escaping, and feed them with proper 
vegetable matter which they do not eat themselves. 
Nay, they obtain the eggs of those insects, and super- 
intepd their hatching, and then rear the young insect 
until he becomes capable of supplying the desired 
< honey. They sometimes remove them to the strongest 
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parts of their nest, where there arc cells apparently 
fortified for protcctinc; them from invasion. In those 
cells the insects are kept to supply the wants of tlie 
whole ants which compose the population of the city. 
It is a most singular circumstance in the economy of 
nature, that the degree of cold at which the ant 
becomes torpid is also that at which this insect fells 
into the same state. It is considerably below the 
freezing-point; so that tlicy require food the greater 
part of the winter, and if the insects on which tlioy 
depend for food were not kept alive during the cold 
in which the ants can move about, the latter would be 
without the means of subsistence. 

How trilling soever this little animal may appear 
in our climate, there are few more formidable crea- 
tures than the ant of some tropical countries. A 
traveller, who lately filled a high station in the French 
government, Mr. Malouct, has described one of their 
cities, and, wore not the account confirmed by various 
testimonies, it might seem exaggerated. He observed 
at a great distance what seemed a lofty structure, and 
was informed by his guide thaWt consisted of an ant- 
hill, which could not be approa(M)od Avithout danger of 
being devoured. Its height was from fifteen to twenty 
feet, and its base thirty or forty feet square. Its sides 
inclined like the loAvcr part of a pyramid, the point 
beinii: cut off. He was informed that it became neces- 

o • • . 

sary to destroy these nests, by raising a sufficient 
force to dig a trench all round, and fill it with fagots, 
which were afterwards set on fire ; and then battering 
with cannon from a distance, to drive the insects out 
and make them run into the flames. This was in 
South America; and African travellers have met them 
in the same formidable numbers and strength. 

Tlic older writers of books upon the habits of some 
animals abound with stories which may be of doubtful 
credit. But the facts now stated, respecting the Ant 
and Bee, may be relied on as authentic. They are the 
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result of very late observations, and experiments made 
with great accuracy by several most worthy and in- 
telligent men ; and the greater part of them liavo the 
conhrmation arising from more than one observer 
having assisted in the inquiries.* The habits of 
Beavers arc equally well authenticated, and, being 
more easily observed, are vouched by a greater 
nnniber of witnesses. These animals, as if to enable 
tlicm to live and move cither on land or water, have 
two web-feet like those of ducks or water-dogs, and 
two like those of land animals. When they wish to 
construct a dwelling-place, or rather city, for it servos 
the whole body, they choose a level ground with a 
stream running through it ; they then dam up the 
stream so as to make a pond, and perform the opera- 
tion as skilfully as we could ourselves. Next they 
drive into the ground stakes of five or six feet long in 
rows, wattling each row with twigs, and puddling or 
filling the interstices with clay, which tliey ram close 
in, so as to make the whole solid and water-tight. 
This dam is likewise shaped on the truest principles ; 
for the upper side next the water slopes, and the side 
below is perpendicular ; the base of the dam is tea or 
twelve feet thick ; the top or narrow part two or three, 
and it is sometimes as long as one liundrcd fect-t The 

* A sinj^ular circumstaiurc oeca^i(^uo^^ (his in the case of Mr. IIul)er, l)y 
far the most eminent of liie.se naturalists: lie waa quite blimJ, and per- 
formed all his experiments by means of as.>i.stant.s. 

t If the base i.s twelve, and the top three feet thick, and the heii:;ht .'<ix 
feet, the face must be the side of a right-anj^led triangle, whose height is 
ei^lit feet. This would be the exact proportion which tluMC ouf^ht to be, 
upon mathematical principle.s, to give the greatest re^i-stance possible to 
the water in its tendency to turn the dam round, provided the materials of 
which it is made were lighter than water in the ])ro))orlion of 41 to 100. 
Hut the materials are pmbahly more than twi<e as heavy as water, .uid 
the form of so flat a dike is taken, in all likelihorxl, in ordi>r to guard 
against a more imminent danger — that of the dam being carried away by 
beitg shoved forwards. We cannot calculate what the proportions are 
whicji give th<‘ greatest possible re-i-stance to thi.s tendency, uit’nut 
knowing the tenacity of the materials, a.s well as their spn ilic gravity. 
It may very probably bo found that the construction i.s such as to securo 
the most completely against the two pressures at the .same time. 
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pond being thus formed and secured, they make their 
houses round the edge of it ; they are cells, with vaulted 
roofs, and upon piles : they are made of stones, earth, 
and sticks ; the walls are two feet thick, and plastered 
as neatly as if the trowel had been used. Sometimes 
they have two or three storeys for retreating to in 
case of floods ; and they always have two doors, one 
towards the water and one towards the land. They 
keep their winter provisions in stores, and bring them 
out to use ; they make their beds of moss ; they live 
on the bark of trees, gum, and crawfish! Each house 
holds from tw?*iity to tliirty, and there may be from 
ten to twenty-five houses in all. Some of their com- 
munities arc larger than others, but there arc seldom 
fewer tlian two or three hundred inhabitants. In 
working they all bear their shares; some gnaw the 
trees and branches with their teeth to form stakes and 
beams; others roll the pieces to the water; others, 
diving, make holes with their teeth to place the piles 
in ; others collect and carry stones and clay ; others 
l)oat and mix the mortar : and others carry it on their 
broad tails, and with these beat it and plaster it. 
Some sup('rintend the rest, and make signals by sharp 
strokes with the tail, wbi(di arc carefully attended to ; 
the beavers hastening to the place where they are 
wanted to work, or to repair any hole made by the 
water, or to defend themselves or make their escape, 
when attacked by an enemy. 

The fitness of different animals, by their bodily 
structure, to the circumstances in which they are 
found, presents an endless subject of curious inquiry 
and pleasing contemplation. Thus, the Camel, which 
lives in sandy deserts, h*as broad spreading hoofs to 
support him on the loose soil ; and an apparatus in his 
body by which water is kept for many days, to be used 
when no moisture can be had. As this would be useless 
in the neighbourhood of streams or 'wells, and as it 
would be equally so in the desert, where no water is to 
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be found, there can be no doubt that it is intended to 
assist in journeying across the sands from one watered 
spot to another. There is a singular and beautiful 
provision made in this animars foot, for enabling it to 
sustain the fatigue of journeys under the pressure of 
its great weight. Besides the yielding of the bones 
and ligaments, or bindings, which gives elasticity to 
the foot of the deer and other animals, there is in the 
Gamers foot, between the horny sole and the bones, a 
cushion, like a ball, of soft matter, almost fluid, but in 
which there is a mass of threads extremely elastic, 
interwoven with the pulpy substance. The cushion 
thus easily changes its shape when pressed, yet it has 
such an elastic spring, that the bones of the foot press 
on it uninjured by the heavy body which they support, 
and this huge animal steps as softly as a cat. 

Nor need we flee to the desert in order to witness 
an example of skilful structure ; the limbs of the JTcuwe 
display it strikingly. The bones of the foot arc not 
placed directly under the weight ; if they were in an 
upright position, they would make a firm pillar, and 
every motion would cause a shock. They arc placed 
slanting or oblique, and tied together by an elastic 
binding on their lower surfaces, so as to form springs 
as exact as those which w'e make of leather and steel 
for carriages. Then the flatness of the hoof, which 
stretches out on each side, and tlic frog corning down 
in the middle between the quarters, adds greatly to 
the elasticity of the machine. Ignorant of this, ill- 
infornicd fiirriers nail the shoe in such a manner as to 
fix the quarters, and cause permanent contraction of 
the bones, ligaments, and hoof — so that the elasticity 
is destroyed ; every step is a shock ; inflammation and 
lameness ensue.* 

The Rein-deer inhabits a country covered with snow 

♦ *Mr. 13racey Clarke has contrived an expanding shoe, which, by a 
joint in front, opens and contracts so as to obviate the evils of the common 
process. 
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the greater part of the year. Observe how admirably 
its hoof is formed for going over that cold and 
substance, without sinking in it or being frozen. The 
under side is covered entirely with hair, of a warm 
and close texture; and the hoof, altogether, is very 
broad, acting exactly like the snow-shoes which men 
have constructed for giving them a larger space to 
stand on than their feet, and thus avoid sinking. 
Moreover, the deer spreads the hoof as wide as pos- 
sil^c when it touches the ground : but, as this breadth 
would be inconvenient in the air, by occasioning a 
greater resistance while lie is moving along, no sooner 
does he lift the hoof than the two parts into which it is 
cloven fall together, and so lessen the surface exposed 
to the air, just as we may recollect the birds doing 
with their bodies and wings. The shape and structure 
of the hoof are also well adapted to scrape away the 
snow, and enable the animal to get at the particular 
kind of moss (or lichen) on which he feeds. This 
plant, unlike others, is in its full growth during the 
winter season ; and the llein-deer accordingly thrives, 
from its abundance, at the season of his greatest use 
to man, notwithstanding the unfavourable effects of 
extreme (;old upon the animal system. 

There arc some insects, of which the males have 
wings, and the females arc gruhs or worms. Of tlniso, 
the G loHMvorm is the most remarkable : it is the 
female, and the male is a fly, which would be unable 
to find her out, creej)ing as she does in the dark lanes, 
but for the shining light which she gives to attract him. 

There is a singular fish found in the Mediterranean, 
called the Kanfiln^t, from its skill in navigation. The 
back of its shell resembles the hulk of a ship; on this 
it throw^s its(‘lf, and spreads two thin membranes to 
serve for two sails, paddling itself on with its feet or 
feehu’s, as oars. 

The Oi^trich lays and hatches her eggs in the sands : 
her form being ill-adapted for sitting on them, she has 
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a natural oven furnished by the sand, and the strong 
licat of the sun. The Cuckoo is known to build no 
nest for herself, but to lay in the nests of other birds ; 
but late observations show that she does not lay indis- 
criminately in the nests of all birds ; she only chooses 
the nests of those which have bills of the same kind 
Avith herself, and therefore feed on the same kind of 
food. Tile Duck, and other birds breeding in muddy 
places, have a peculiar formation of the bill : it is both 
made so as to act like a strainer, separating the finer 
from the grosser parts of the liquid, and it is more 
furnished with nerves near the point than the bills of 
birds which feed on substances more exposed to the 
light ; so that being more sensitive, it serves better to 
grope in the dark stream for food. The bill of the 
Snipe is covered with a curious network of nerves for 
the same purpose ; but the most singular provision of 
this kind is observed in a bird called the I'oucan, or 
E(j(j-sucker, Avhich chiefly feeds on the eggs found in 
birds’ nests, and in countries where these are very 
deep and dark. Its bill is broad and long ; when 
examined, it appears completely covered with liranches 
of nerves in all directions; so that, by groping in a 
deep and dark nest it can feel its way as accurately as 
the finest and most delicate finger could. Almost all 
kinds of birds build their nests of materials found 
Avhere they inhabit, or use the nests of other birds; 
but the Swallow of Java lives in rocky caverns on 
the sea. Avlierc there arc no materials at all for the pur- 
pose of building. It is therefore so formed as to secrete 
in its body a kind of slime with which it makes a nest, 
much prized as a delicate food in Eastern countries. 

Plants, in many remarkable instances, arc provided 
for by equally wonderful and skilful contrivances. 
There is one, the Muscipula, Fly-trap, or Fly- 
catcher, which has small prickles in the inside of two 
loaves, or half leaves, joined by a hinge ; a juice or 
syrup is provided on their inner surface, wdiich acts as 
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a bait to allure flies. There are several small spines 
or prickles standing upright in this syrup, and upon 
the only part of eacn leaf that is sensitive to the touch. 
When the fly, therefore, settles upon this part, its 
touching, as it were, the spring of the trap, occasions 
the leaves to shut and kill and squeeze the insect; 
whose juices and the air arising from their rotting 
serve as food to the plant. 

In the West Indies, and in other hot countries of 
South America, where rain sometimes does not fall 
for a great length of time, a kind of plant called the 
Wild-pine grows upon the branches of the trees, and 
also on the bark of the trunk. It has hollow or bag- 
like leaves so formed as to make little reservoirs of 
water, the rain falling into them through channels 
which close at the top when full, and prevent it from 
evaporating. The seed of this useful plant has small 
floating threads, by which, when carried through the 
air, it catches any tree in the way, and falls on it and 
grows. Wherever it takes root, though on the under 
side of a bough, it grows straight upwards, otherwise 
the leaves would not hold water. It holds in one leaf 
from a pint to a quart; and although it must bo of 
great use to the trees it grows on, to birds and other 
animals its use is even greater. 

“ Wieai we find these pines,” says Dampicr, tlio 
famous navigator, we stick our knives into the leaves 
just above the root, and the water gushing out, wo 
catch it ill our hats, as I myself have frequently done 
to my great relief.” 

Another tree, called the Water-ivith, in Jamaica, 
has similar uses : it is like a vine in size and sha])o, 
and though growing in parched districts, is yet so full 
of clear saj) or water, that by cutting a piece two oi* 
three yards long, and merely holding it to the mouth, 
a plentiful draught is obtained. In the J^kxst there is 
a plant somewhat of the same kind, called the Bejiico, 
which grows near other trees and twines round them, 
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with its end hanging downwards, but so full of juice, 
tliat, on cutting it, a good stream of water spouts from 
it; and this, not only by the stalk touching the tree 
so closely must refresh it, but aifords a supply to 
iiniinals, and to the wcai'y herdsman on the mountains. 
Another plant, the Nepenthes distillatoria^ is found in 
the same regions, with a yet more singular structure. 
It has natural mugs or tankards hanging from its 
leaves, and holding each from a pint to a quart of 
very pure water. Two singular provisions are to bo 
marked in this vegetable. There grows over the 
mouth of the tankard, a leaf nearly its size and shape, 
like a lid or cover, which prevents evaporation from 
the sun’s rays; and the water that tills the tankard 
is perfectly sweet and clear, although the gi'ound in 
which the plant grows is a marsh of the most muddy 
and unwholesome kind. The proc^css of vegetation 
iiltratcs or distils the liquid, so as to produce from the 
worst, the ]>urest water.* The Palo de Ft/eo, or cow- 
tree, grows in South America, upon the most dry and 
rocky soil, and in a climate where for montlis not a 
drop of rain falls. On piercing tlio trunk, however, a 
sweet and nourishing milk is obtained, which the natives 
gladly receive in large bowls. If some j)larits thus 
furnish drink, wdierc it might least be exj)ected, others 
prepare, as it were, in the desert, the food of man in 
abundance. A single Taplova tree is said to atlbrd, 
from its pith, the whole sustenance of several men for 
a season. 

V. ADVANTAGES AND PLEASURES OP SCIENCE. 

After the many instances or samples which have 
now been given of the nature and objects of Natural 
Science, we miglit proceed to a different field, and 
describe in the same way the other grand branch of 
human knowledge, that which teaches the properties 

* A specimen of this curious plant, thouj^h r)f a small size, is to be 
found in the line collection at >Ventwortli, reared by Mr. Cooper. 
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or habits of Mind — the intellectual faculties of man, 
or the powers of his understanding, by which he per- 
ceives, imagines, remembers, and reasons his moral 
faculties^ or the feelings and passions which influence 
him ; and, lastly, as a conclusion or result drawn from 
the whole, his duties both towards himself as an indi- 
vidual, and towards others as a member of society: 
which last head opens to our view the whole doctrines 
of political science, including the nature of govern- 
ments, of policy, and generally of laws. But we shall 
abstain at present from entering at all upon this field, 
and shall now take up the subject more particularly 
pointed at tlirough the course of the foregoing obser- 
vations, and to illustrate which they have been framed, 
namely, — the Use and Pleasure of Scientific Studies. 

Man is composed of two parts, body and mind, 
connected indeed together, but wholly different from 
one another. The nature of the union — the part of 
our outward and visible frame in which it is peculiarly 
formed — or whether the soul be indeed connected or 
not with any particular portion of the body, so as to 
reside there — are points as yet wholly hid from our 
knowledge, and wlfich arc likely to remain for ever 
concealed. But this we know, as certainly as wo can 
know any truth, that there is such a thing as the 
Mind; and that we have at the least as good proof 
of its existence, independent of the Body, as wo liave 
of the existence of the Body itself. Each has its uses, 
and each has its peculiar gratifications. The bounty 
of Providence has given us outward senses to be 
employed, and has furnished the means of gratifying 
them in various kind, and in ample measure. As 
long as we only taste those pleasures according to 
the rules of prudence and of our duty, that is, in 
moderation for our own sakes, and in harmlessuess 
‘ towards our neighbours, Ave fulfil rather than thwart 
the purpose of our being. But the same bountiful 
IVovidence has endowed us with the higher nature 
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also — ^^vith understandings as well as with senses — 
with faculties that are of a more exalted order, and 
admit of more refined enjoyments, than any to which 
the bodily fame can minister ; and by pursuing such 
gratifications, rather than those of mere sense, avo 
fulfil the most exalted ends of our creation, and obtain 
both a present and a future reward. These things are 
often said, but they are not therefore the less true or 
the less worthy of deep attention. Let us mark their 
practical application to the occupations and enjoyments 
of all branches of society, beginning with those who 
form the great bulk of every coinimi ni ty, the working 
classes, by Avliat names soever their vocations may bo 
called — professions, arts, trades, handicrafts, or com- 
mon labour. 

1. The first object of every man who has to depend 
upon his own exertions must needs be to ju’ovide for 
his daily wants. This is a high and important office ; 
it deserves his utmost attention; it includes some of 
his most sacred duties, both to himself, his kindred, 
and his country; and although in performing this 
task, he is only influenced by a regard to his own 
interest, or by his necessities, yet it is an employment 
which renders him truly the best benefactor of tlie 
community he belongs to. All other pursuits must 
give way to this; the hours which he devotes to 
learning must be after he has done his work ; his 
independence, Avithout AAhich he is not fit to be called 
a man, requires first of all that he should have insured 
for himself, and those dej)endent on him, a comfortable 
subsistence before he can have a right to taste any 
indulgence, cither of his senses or of his mind ; and 
the more he learns — the greater progress he makes in 
tiie sciences — the more Avill he value that indepen- 
dence, and the more will he prize the industry, the 
habits of regular labour, Avhereby he is enabled to 
secure so prime a blessing. 

In one vicAV, it is true, the progress Avhich he makes 
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in science may help his ordinary exertions, the main 
business of every man’s life. There is hardly anv 
trade or occupation in which useful lessons may nut 
be learnt by studying one science or another. Tbo 
necessity of science to the more liberal professions is 
s(df-evi(ient ; little less manifest is the use to their 
members of extending their knowledge beyond the 
branches of study with which their several ])ursuits 
arc peculiarly conversant. Ihit the other depart- 
ments of induslry derive hardly less benefit from the 
same source. To how many kinds of workmen must 
a knowledge of Mechanical Idiilosophy be useful ! To 
liow iiiaiiy others do(‘s Chemistry prove almost lu'ces- 
sary ! Every one must witli a glance perceive that to 
enginccirs, watch-makei-s, instrument-makers, bleach- 
ers, and dyers, those sciences arc most useful, if not 
necessary. But carpenters and masons arc surely 
likely to do their work better for knowing how to 
measure, whi(;h Practical IMatbematics teaches them, 
and how to estimate the strength of timber, of walls, 
and of arches, which they learn from Practical ^le- 
chanics; and thi^y who work in various metals arc (‘or- 
taiii to bo the more skilful in their trades for knowing 
the natu]*e of those substances, and their relations to 
both heat and otlier metals, and to the airs and liquids 
they come in contact with, ^^hiy, tlui farm servant, 
or day-labourer, whether in his master’s enq)loy, or 
teudiiig tlic concerns of his own cottage, must de- 
rive great practi(^al benefit, — must be both a better 
servant, and a more thrifty, and tbcrcforc comfort- 
able cottager, for knowing something of the nature 
of soils and manures, which Cliemistry teaches, 
and something of the habits of animals, and the 
qualities and growth of plants, which he learns from 
Natural History and Chemistry together. In truth, 
though a man bo neither mechanic nor peasant, but 
only linving a pot to boil, he is sure to learn from 
science lessons which will enable him to cook his 
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morsel better, save his fuel, and both vary his dish 
and improve it. The art of good and cheap cookery 
is intimately connected with the principles of chemical 
philosophy, and has received much and will yet receive 
more, improvement from their application. Nor is it 
(moiigli to say, that philosojdiers may discover all that 
is wanted, and may invent practical methods, which 
it is sufficient for the working man to learn by rote 
without knowing the principles. He never will work 
so well if he is ignorant of the principles ; and for a 
plain reason : — if he only learn his lesson by rote, the 
k'ast change of circumstances puts him out. lie the 
method ever so general, cases will always arise in 
which it must be varied in order to apply ; and if the 
workman only knows tlic rule without knowing the 
I'cason, he must be at fault the moment he is required 
to make any new application of it. Idiis, then, is the 
jirat use of learning the principles of science : it makes 
men more skilful, ex})ert, and useful in the ])articular 
kinds of work by wliich they are to earn their bread, 
and by which they are to make it go far and taste 
w(‘ll when earned. 

2. Ihit another use of sucli knowh;d(;e to liandicrafts- 
men is equally obvious : it gives every man a ciianeo, 
according to liis natni-al talents, of becoming an im- 
prover of the art he works at, atid even a discovfircr 
in the sciences connected with it. lie is ilally liandling 
the tools and materials with which new experiments are 
to bt; made: and daily witnessing the operations of na- 
lure, whether in the motions and pressures of bodies, 
or in their chemical actions on each other. All oi)por- 
liinities of making experiments must be unimproved, 
all a])j)(^arances must pass unobserved, if he has no 
knowledge of the principles ; but with this knowledge 
lie is more likely than another person to strike out 
something new which may he useful in art, or curious 
or interesting in science. Very few great discovori<‘S 
have been made by chance and by ignorant persons, 
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much fewer than is generally supposed. It is com- 
monly told of the steam engine, that an idle boy being 
employed to stop and open a valve, saw that he could 
save himself the trouble of attending and watching it, 
by fixing a plug upon a part of the machine which 
came to the place at the proper times, in consequence 
of the general movement. This is possible, no doubt ; 
though nothing very certain is known respecting tlie 
origin of the story ; but improvements of any value 
are yery seldom indeed so easily found out, and hardly 
another instance can be named of important discoveries 
so purely accidental. They are generally made bv 
])crsons of competent knowledge, and who arc in searcli 
of them. The improvements of the Steam engine by 
Watt resulted from the most learned investigation of 
mathematical, mechanical, and chemical truths. Ark- 
wright devoted many years, five at the least, to his 
invention of spinning-jennies, and he was a man per- 
fectly conversant in everything that relates to the 
construction of machinery ; he had minutely examined 
it, and knew the effects of each part, though he had 
not received anything like a scientific education. If ho 
had, we should in all probability have been indebted 
to him for scientific discoveries as well as practical 
improvements. The most beautiful and useful inven- 
tion of late times, the Safety-lamp, was the reward of 
a scries of philosophical experiments made by one 
thoroughly skilled in every branch of chemical science. 
The new process of Kelining Sugar, by which more 
money lias been made in a shorter time, and with less 
risk and trouble, than was ever perhaps gained from 
an invention, was discovered by a most accomplished 
chemist,* and was the fruit of a long course of experi- 
ments, in the progress of which, known philosophical 
principles were constantly applied, and one or two 
new principles ascertained. But in so far as chance 


Edward Uowartl, brother of the Duke of Norfolk. 
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has anything to do with discovery, surely it is worth 
the while of those who are constantly working in 
particular employments to obtain the knowledge re- 
quired, because their chances are greater than other 
people’s of so applying that knowledge as to hit upon 
now and useful ideas : they are always in the way 
of perceiving what is wanting, or what is amiss in the 
old methods ; and they have a better chance of making 
the improvements. In a word, to use a common ex- 
pression, they are in the way of good luck ; and if 
they possess the requisite information, they can take 
advantage of it when it comes to them. This, then, 
is the second great use of learning the sciences : it 
enables men to make improvements in tlio arts, and 
discoveries in philoso])hy, which may directly bcnctit 
themselves and mankind. 

3. Now, these are the practical advantages of 
learning ; but the third benefit is, when rightly con- 
sidered, just as practical as the other two — the pleasin*o 
derived from more knowledge, without any view to 
our own bodily enjoyments: and this api)lies to all 
classes, the idle as well as the industrious, if, indeed, 
it be not peculiarly applicable to those wlio enjoy the 
inestimable l)lessin<x of bavin time at their command. 
Every man is by nature endowed with the power ot 
gaining knowledge ; and the taste for it, tlie capacity 
to be pleased with it, forms equally a part of the 
natural constitution of his mind. It is his own fault, 
or the fault of his education, if he derives no gratifica- 
tion from it. There is a satisfaction in knowing what 
others know — in not being more ignorant than those 
we live with : there is a satisfaction in knowing what 
others do not know — in being more informed than 
they are. But this is quite independent of the pure 
pleasure of knowledge — of gratifying a curiosity im- 
planted in us by Providence, to lead us towards the 
better understanding of the universe in which our lot 
is cast, and the nature wherewithal we are clothed. 
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That every man is capable of being delighted with 
extending his information upon matters of science will 
be evident from a few plain considerations. 

Reflect how many parts of the reading, even of 
persons ignorant of all sciences, refer to matters wholly 
unconnected with any interest or advantage to W) 
derived from the knowledge acquired. Every oiu‘ 
is amused with reading a story : a romance may divert 
some, and a tairy tale may entertain others; but no 
benefit beyond the amusement is derived from tliis 
source : the imagination is gratified ; and we willingly 
spend a good deal of time and a little money in this 
gratification, ratlicr than in resting after fatigue, or in 
any other bodily indulgence. So we read a newspaper, 
without any view to the advantage we are to gain from 
learning the news, but because it interests and amuses 
us to know what is passing. One object, no doubt, is 
to become acquainted with matters relating to the 
welfare of the country ; but we also read the occur- 
rences wiiicb do little or not all lajgard the public, 
interests, and we take a pleasure in reading them. 
Accidents, adventures, anecdotes, crimes, and a varii^ty 
of other things amuse us, independent of the informa- 
tion respecting public aftairs, in which wc feel interested 
as citizens of the state, or as members of a particular 
body. It is of little importaiico to inquire how and 
why these things excite our attention, and wherefore 
the reading about them is a ]>loasure; the fact is 
certain ; and it proves clearly that there is a positive) 
onjoyment in knowing what we did not know before ; 
and this pleasure is greatly increased when the infor- 
mation is such as excites our surprise, wonder, or 
admiration. Most persons wlio take delight in reading 
tales of ghosts, which they know to be false, and feel 
all the while to be silly in the extreme, arc merely 
gratified, or rather occupied with the strong emotions 
of horror excited by the momentary belief, for it can 
only last an instant. Such reading is a degrading 
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v.aste of precious time, and has even a bad effect upon 
the feelings and the judgment* But true stories of 
horrid crimes, as murders, and pitiable misfortunes, as 
shipwrecks, are not much moi^ instructive. It may 
he better to read these than to sit yawning and idle — 
iiiucli better than to sit drinking or gaming, which, 
when carried to the least excess, are crimes in them- 
selves, and the fruitful parents of many more. But 
this is nearly as much as can be said for such vain 
and unprofitable reading. If it be a pleasure to gratify 
t uriosity, to know what we were ignorant of, to have 
onr feelings of ^vender called forth, Iiow pure a delight 
of this very kind does Natural Science hold out to its 
.students ! Recollect some of tlie extraordinary di.s- 
coveries of Mechanical Philosophy. JIow wonderful 
are the laws that regulate the motions of fluids ! Is 
tliere anything in all the idle books of tales and 
horrors more truly astoni^hing than the fact, tint a 
f(?w pounds of water may, by mere ]>res.sure, without 
any machinery — by merely being placed in a particular 
way, produce an irresistible force? What can Ixi 
more strange, than that an ounce weight, should 
balance hundreds of pounds, by the intervention of a 
few bars of thin iron ? Observe the extraordinary 
truths wdiich Ot)tical Science discloses. Can anytliing 
surprise us more, than to find that the colour of white 
is a mixture of all others — that red, and blue, ami 
green, and all the rest, uierely by being blended in 
certain proportions, form what we had fancied rather 
to be no colour at all, than all coIoin*s together ? 
Chemistry is not behind in its wonders. That tluj 
diamond should he made of the same material with 
coal; that water should be chiefly composed of an 

• Children's books have at all tinie.s been made upon the pernicious 
plan of exciting; wonder, j;eiu*rally horror, at whatever risk 'J’ho folly 
and misery occashjned by this error, it would be diflicult to estimate. 
The time, may come when it will he felt anti undorstot)d. At present, the 
inveterate habits of parents and nurses prevent the children from beneliiing 
by the excellent lessons of Mrs. ilarbauld and Miss Edgeworth. 
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mflaramable substance; that acids should be, for tho 
most part, formed of different kinds of air, and that 
one of those acids, whose strength can dissolve almost 
any of the metals, shftiild consist of the self-same in- 
gredients with the common air we breathe ; that salts 
should be of a metallic nature, and composed, in groat 
part, of metals, fluid like quicksilver, but lighter than 
water, and which, without any heating, take fire upon 
being exposed to the air, and by burning, form tlio 
substance so abounding in saltpetre and in the aslios 
of burnt wood : these, surely, are things to excite tlio 
womlcr of any reflecting mind — nay, of any one but 
little accustomed to reflect. And yet these are trifling 
when compared to the prodigies which Astronomy 
opens to our view : the enormous masses of the 
heavenly bodies ; their immense distances ; their 
countless numbers, and their motions, whose swiftness 
mocks the uttermost efforts of the imagination. 

Akin to this pleasure of contemplating new and 
extraordinary truths, is the gratification of a more 
learned curiosity, by tracing resemblances and rela- 
tions between things, which, to common apprehension, 
seem widely different. JMatliematical scicnce.to tliinlc- 
ing minds affords this pleasure in a high degree. It 
is agreeable to know that the three angles of every 
triangle, whatever be its size, howsoever its sides may 
ho inclined to each other, .arc always, of necessity, 
when taken together, the same in amount; that any 
regular kind of figure whatever, upon the one side of 
a right-angled triangle, is ecpial to the two figures of 
the same kind upon tlic two other sides, whatever ho 
the size of the triangle : that the properties of an oval 
curve are exti’cmely similar to those of a curve which 
appears the least like it of any, consisting of two 
branches of infinite extent, with their backs turned to 
each other. To trace such unexpected resemblances 
is, indeed, the object of all philosophy; and experi- 
mental science, in particular, is occupied with such 
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investigations, giving us general views, and enabling 
us to explain the appearances of nature, that is, to 
show how one appearance is connected with another. 
But we are now considering only the gratilication 
derived from learning these things. It is surely a 
satisfaction, for instance, to know that the same thing, 
or motion, or whatever it is, which causes tho sensa- 
tion of heat, causes also fluidity, and expands bodies in 
all directions ; that electricity, the light which is seen 
on the back of a cat when slightly rubbed on a frosty 
evening, is the very same matter with the lightning of 
tlie clouds; — that plants breathe like ourselves, but 
differently by day and by night ; — that the air which 
burns in our lamps enables a balloon to mount, and 
causes the globules of the dust of plants to rise, float 
through tho air, and continue their race — in a word, is 
the immediate cause of vegetation. Nothing can at 
first view appear less like, or less likely to be caused 
by the same thing, than the processes of burning and 
of breathing, — the rust of metals and burning, — an 
acid and rust, — the influence of a plant on the air it 
grows in by night, and of an animal on the same air 
at any time, nay, and of a body burning in that air ; 
and yet all these are the same operation. It is an 
undeniable fact, that the very same thing which makes 
the fire burn, makes metals ru.st, forms acids, and 
enables plants and animals to breathe; that these 
operations, so unlike to common eyes, when examined 
by the liglit of science arc the same, — the rusting of 
metals, — the formation of acids, — the burning of in- 
flammable bodies, — the breathing of animals, — and the 
growth of plants by night. To know thivS is a positive 
gratification. Is it not pleasing to find the same sub- 
stance in various situations extremely unlike each 
other ; — to meet with fixed air as the produce of 
burning, of breathing, and of vegetation ; — to find tliat 
it is the choke-damp of mines, the bad air in the grotto 
at Naples, the cause of death in neglecting brewers’ 
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vats, and of the brisk and acid flavour of Seltzer an«l 
other mineral springs ? Nothing can be less like tliau 
the working of a vast steam engine, of the old con- 
struction, and the crawling of a fly upon the window. 
Yet we find that these two operations are performed 
by the same means, the weight of the atmosphere, and 
that a sea-horse climbs the ice-hills by no other power. 
Can anything be more strange to contemplate ? U 
there in all the fairy talcs that ever were fancied 
anything more calculated to arrest the attention and 
to occupy and to gratify the mind, than this mo.vt 
unexpected resemblance between things so unlike to 
the eyes of ordinary beholders? What more pleasini*; 
occupation than to see uncovered and bared before om* 
eyes the very instrument and the process by wliich 
Nature works? Then we raise our views to the 
structure of the heavens ; and are again gratified with 
tracing accurate but most unexpected resemblances. 
Is it not in the highest degree interesting to find, tliat 
tlie j)owcr which keeps this earth in its shape, and in 
its path, wheeling upon its axis and round the sun, 
extends over all the other worlds that compose the 
universe, and gives to each its proper place and 
motion ; tliat this same power keeps the moon in her 
path round our earth, and our earth in its path round 
the sun, and each planet in its path; that the same 
power causes the tides upon our globe, and the peculiar 
Ibrnr of the globe itself; and that, after all, it is tlu^ 
same power which makes a stone fall to the ground ? 
To learn these tilings, and to reflect upon them, 
occupies the faculties, fills the mind, and produces 
certain as well as pure gratification. 

But if the knowledge of the doctrines unfolded hy 
science is pleasing, so is the being able to trace the 
steps by which those doctrines arc investigated, find 
tlicir truth deiuonstrated : indeed you cannot be said, 
in any sense of the word, to have learnt them, or to 
know them, if you have not so studied them as to per- 
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oolve how they are proved. Without this you never 
can expect to remember them long, or to understand 
them accurately ; and that would of itself be reason 
enough for examining closely the grounds they rest on. 
lint there is the highest gratification of all, in being 
able to see distinctly those grounds, so as to be satisfied 
that a belief in the doctrines is well founded. Ilenco 
to follow a demonstration of a grand mathematical 
truth — to perceive how clearly and how inevitably 
one step succeeds another, and how the whole steps 
lead to the conclusion — to observe how certainly and 
unerringly the reasoning goes on from things perfectly 
self-evident, and by the smallest addition at eacli stc]), 
every one being as easily taken after the one before 
as the first step of all was, and yet the result being 
something not only far from self-evident, but so general 
jind strange, that you can hardly believe it to be true, 
and are only convinced of it by going over the wliole 
reasoning — this operation of tlio understanding, to 
those who so exercise themselves, always affords the 
liighest delight. The contemplation of experimental 
impiirics, and the examination of reasoning founded 
upon the facts which our experiments and observatiojis 
disclose, is anotlier fruitful source of enjoyment, and no 
other means can bo devised for either imprinting tlic 
results upon our memory, or enabling us really to enjoy 
the whole pleasures of science. They who found the 
study of some brandies dry and tedious at the first, 
liavc generally become more and more intorosteil as 
they went on ; each difficulty overcome gives an addi- 
tional relish to the pursuit, and makes us feel, as it 
were, that wc have by our Avork and labour established 
a right of property in the subject. Let any man pass 
an evening in vacant idleness, or even in reading some 
silly tale, and compare the state of liis mind Avhen ho 
goes to sleep or gets up next morning Avith its state 
some other day Avhen he has passed a few hours in 
going through the proofs, by facts and reasoning, of 
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some of the great doctrines in Natural Science, learning 
truths wholly new to him, and satisfying himself hy 
careful examination of the grounds on which known 
truths rest, so as to be not only acquainted with 
the doctrines themselves, but able to show why lie 
believes them, and to prove before others that th(3y 
are true; — he will find as great a difference as can 
exist in the same being, — ^the difi:erence between look- 
ing back upon time unprofitably wasted, and time spent 
in' self-improvement : he will feel himself in the one case 
listless and dissatisfied, in the other comfortable and 
happy : in the one case, if ho do not appear to himself 
humbled, at least ho will not have earned any claim 
to his own respect; in the other case, he will enjoy 
a proud consciousness of having, by his own exertions, 
becomo a wiser, and therefore a more exalted creature. 

To pass our time in the study of the sciences, in 
learning what others have discovered, and in extend- 
ing the hounds of human knowledge, has, in all ages, 
been reckoned the most dignified and happy of human 
occupations; and the name of rhilosopher, or Lover 
of Wisdom, is given to those who lead such a life. 
But it is by no means necessary that a man should do 
nothing else than study known truths, and explore 
new, in order to earn this high title. Some of the 
greatest philosophers, in all ages, have been engaged 
in the pursuits of active life ; and an assiduous devotion 
of the bulk of our time to the work which our condition 
requires, is an important duty, and indicates the pos- 
session of practical wisdom. This, however, does by 
no means hinder us from applying the rest of our time, 
beside what nature requires for meals and rest, to the 
study of science ; and he who, in whatever station his 
lot may be cast, works his day’s work, and improves 
his mind in the evening, as well as he who, placed 
above such necessity, prefers the refined and elevating 
]>lcasurcs of knowledge to the low gratification of the 
senses, richly deserves the name of a True Philosopher. 
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One of the most delightful treats which science 
affords us is the knowledge of the extraordinary 
powers with which the human mind is endoAvod. No 
man, until he has studied philosophy, can have a just 
idea of the great things for 'vvhicli Providoiicc has 
fitted his understanding — the extraordinary dispropor- 
tion which there is between his natural strength and 
the powers of his mind and the force he derives from 
them. When Ave survey the marvellous truths of 
Astronomy, Ave are first of all lost in the feeling of 
immense space, and of the comparative insignificance 
of this globe and its inhabitants. Rut there soon 
arises a sense of gratification and of new Avondcr at 
perceiving how so insignificant a creature has been 
able to roach such a knoAvledgc of the unbounded 
system of the universe — to penetrate, as it Averc, 
through all space, and become familiar Avith the Iuavs 
of nature at distances so enormous as to baffle our 
imagination — to be able to say, not merely that the 
Sun has 329,630 times the (piantity of matter Avhich 
our globe has, Jupiter 308^5), and Saturn 93i times; 
but tliat a pound of lead weighs at the Sun 22 Ihs. 15 
ozs. 1() dAvts. 8 grs. and f of a grain ! at .Fupiter 2 lbs. 
1 oz. 19 dAvts. 1 gr. 1 %; and at Saturn 1 11). 3 ozs. 8 
dwts. 20 grs. iV part of a grain! And Avhat is far 
more Avonclerfiil, to discover the hiAvs by Avhich the 
Avhole of this vast system is held together and main- 
tained through countless ages in perfect security and 
order. It is surely no mean reward of oin* labour to 
become acquainted Avith the prodigious genius of those 
Avho have almost exalted the nature of man above its 
destined sphere, Avhen, admitted to a felloAvslnp with 
these loftier minds, avo discover hoAV it comes to pass 
that, by universal, consent, they hold a station apart, 
rising over all the Great Teachers of mankind, and 
spoken of reverently, as if Newton and Laplace Averc 
not the names of mortal men. 

The highest of all our gratifications in the contem- 

2 B 
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plations of science remains ; we arc raised by thorn to 
an understanding of the infinite wisdom and goodiu'^s 
which the Creator has displayed in his works. Xot a 
stop can wo take in any direction without pcrccivin<r 
tlic most extraordinary traces of design ; and the skill 
everywhere conspicaious is calculated, in so vast a pro- 
portion of instances, to promote the happiness of living 
creatures, and especially of our own kind, that we can 
feel no liesitation in concluding that, if wx' knew the 
whole s(^hcinG of JVovidence, every part would bo 
found in harmony with a plan of absolute bonovolencc. 
Independently, however, of this most consoling infer- 
ence, the delight is inexpressible of being able to follow, 
as it were, with our eyes, the marvellous works of the 
(iroat Architect of Nature — to trace the unbounded 
power and cx(|uisite skill which arc exhibited in the 
most miimto, as well as the mightiest parts of Ijis 
system. The pleasure derived from this study is 
unceasing, and so various, that it never tiros the 
appetite, ihit it is unlike the low gratifications of 
sense in another respect : while those hurt the health, 
debase the understanding, and corrupt the feelings, 
tills ehivates and rcfin(‘s our nature, teaching us to look 
upon all earthly objects as insignificant, and below our 
notice, except the pursuit of knowledge, and the cul- 
tivation of virtue ; and giving a dignity and importance 
to the enjoyment of life, which the frivolous and the 
grovelling cannot even comprehend. 

Let us, then, conclude, that tlio rioasurcs of Science 
go hand in liaiid with the solid benefits derived from 
it ; that they tend, unlike other gratifications, not only 
to make our lives more agreeable, but better; and 
that a rational being is bound by every motive of 
interest and of duty, to direct his mind towards pur- 
suits v/hicli are found to be the sure path of Virtue as 
well as of Happiness. 
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DISCOURSE OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


The Sciences which form the subject of our most useful 
study, and which, next to the cultivation of religion 
and the practice of virtue, are the source of our purest 
enjoyments in this world, may be divided into three 
great classes or branches, according to their several 
objects. Those objects are — the Relations of Abstract 
Ideas — the Properties of Matter — the Qualities of 
Mind. All the subjects of scientific research may bo 
classed under one or other of these three lieads ; and 
all the sciences may, accordingly, be rcangcd under one 
or other branch of a corresponding threefold division. 

To the first branch belong the abstract ideas of 
cpiantity — that is, of space in its ditferent forms and 
portions ; and of these the science of Geometry treats ; 
— the abstract ideas of number, which form the sub- 
ject of Arithmetic, general or particular, the one 
called Algebra, the other Common Arithmetic, the 
comparison and classification of all ideas, generally, 
whether abstract or not, and whetlier relating to 
matter or mind ; and this forms the subject of Logic, 
or the science of reasoning and chtssification. 

The first brancli deals with mere abstract ideas, 
and has no necessary reference to actual existences; 
these form the subjects of the other two, which, ac- 
cordingly, do not, like the former, rest wholly upon 
reasoning, but depend upon experience also. The one 
branch relating to matter, its properties and motions. 
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is termed Physics,* or Natural Philosophy ; the other, 
relating to the nature and affections of the mind, is 
termed Metaphysics or Psychology,! or Lloral or 
Mental Philosophy. 

Physical or Natural Philosophy is subdivided into 
various branches : one, for example, treating of Avoight 
and motion, is called Dynamics, or Mechanics and 
Statics; another, treating of the heavenly bodies, is 
termed Astronomy ; another, of light, is tcrincfl 
Optics ; another, of the qualities and composition ot 
substances, called Chemistry ; another, of the pro- 
perties of living bodies, called Anatomy and Pliy- 
siology ; another, of the classification of substance.^ 
and animals, called Natural History. To all of those 
accurate observation and experiment may be applied, 
and to some of them mathematical principles, by Avlncli 
extraordinary progress has been made in extendinn 
our knowledge of the laws of nature. 

Moral or Mental Philosophy consists of two grcai 
subdivisions : one treating of the powers, faculties, anc 
affections of the mind — that is, its intellectual as wel 
as its moral or active powers — the faculties of tin 
understanding and those of the will, or our appetitcj 
and feelings as Avell as our intellects — ^and this brand 
treats of all spiritual existences, from the Great Firs: 
Cause, the Creator and Preserver of the universe, t( 
the mind of man and his habits, and down to tin 
faculties and tlie instincts of the lower animals. Thi: 
division is sometimes called Psychology, Avhon tha 
phrase is not used for the whole of moral science 
The other subdivision treats of our duties towards tin 
Deity and towards our fellow-creatures, and is gene 
rally termed Ethics.J But perhaps the better anc 
more correct division of the whole of Moral Philosophy 
is to consider it in two points of view — as it treats o 

* From the Greek word signifying natural objects or qualities. 

f From the Greek word signifying to discourse of the soul or mind. 

j From tho Greek for morals. 
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man in liis individual capacity ; and man as a moni- 
bcr of society. This last branch is termed Political*^ 
Science, and forms the subject of the followin'^ Dis- 
course. 

We have already adverted to one important circum- 
stance which distinguishes both the two branches of 
science which treat of actual existences from those 
which treat of abstract ideas and their relations. The 
truths of both Natural and floral rhilosoi)hy ditler 
fi*oin those of abstract science in this important par- 
ticular, that they partly depend on experience and not 
exclusively on reasoning ; they arc contingent, and not 
necessary ; the world, moral and material, might have 
been so constructed as to render untrue all things now 
known to bo true respecting it ; whereas the truths of 
abstract science, arithmetic for example, are inde- 
pendent of all contingencies, and do not result from 
any experience, and could not possibly liave been 
diferent from what they are. It is easy to conceive a 
world in whicli bodies should attract (\ich other by a 
wholly different law from tliat of gravitation ; but wo 
cannot form to ourselves the idea of any state of things 
in which two and two should not be c([ual to four, nor 
the three angles of a triangle equal to two right angles. 
It follows that, in the sciences both of matter and of 
mind, we must be content with evidence of an inferior 
kind to that which the mathematical sciences employ ; 
and resting satisfied with as high a degree of pro- 
bability as we can attain, must draw our i>ractical 
conclusions with the hesitation which such a liability 
to error naturally prescribes. 

The first, or abstract branch, is capable of applica- 
tion to the other two. The precision with which the 
qualities and the functions of matter are observable, 
and the case with \vhich these may be subjected to 
experiment, enable us to investigate them with great 

* From tlic Greek for city or state — the ditferent coinmiuiities in Greece 
having originally been cities and tlicir a(\joining territories. 
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facility, and to draw our general conclusions with much 
certainty. But this power is greatly increased by tlie 
use of mathematical principles, which enable us to 
deduce general inferences from observed facts, the 
truth of which facts being admitted, those inferences 
follow as absolute and necessary, and not as matter of 
contingent truth. Thus the observations of astro- 
nomers show certain appearances of the heavenly 
bodies ; the observations of mechanicians show certain 
things respecting falling bodies on our globe. But 
suppose the truth of such observations to he admitted, 
mathematical reasoning shows, without the possibility 
of error or of doubt, that the power of gravitation 
extends to the heavens, and that the planets wheel 
round the sun as their centre by the same power 
wdiich makes a stone fall to the ground if unsupported. 
This inference is a certain and necessary truth, if the 
facts be true which our observation teaches ; and such 
a mixture of necessary with contingent truths, forms a 
very large portion of Physics, or Natural Philosophv. 
But it is only in a few cases that we can obtain the aid 
of mathematical reasoning to render our inferences 
certain and necessary from facts observed in the 
science of mind, as it is also comparatively few observa- 
tions and experiments that wo are enabled to make 
upon its qualities. Hence there is a far less degree of 
certainty in this than wc can attain in the physical 
sciences, and hence wc ought to be doubly on our 
guard against dogmatism and intolerance of other 
men’s opinions in all the departments of this loss exact 
philosophy. The controversies which have oftentimes 
arisen among metaphysicians, strongly illustrate how 
little the positive dogmatism and exclusive intolerance 
of men holding one class of opinions towards those who 
held another, was in proportion to the degree of evi- 
dence upon which their inquiries proceeded. ]\Iathc- 
maticians who run hardly any risk of error — naturalists 
who run but little more — have never been so bigoted 
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and so uncharitable as those whose speculations are 
fated to be always involved in more or less of doubt ; 
and when we come to political reasoners, we find, 
beside the intolerance of metaphysicians, a new source 
of error and of fault in the excitement whicli the in- 
terests of men, real or supposed, lend to their passions. 

It would, however, be an equally groundless and a 
very pernicious error to run from the extreme of dog- 
matism into the extreme of scepticism, and to suppose 
that because the evidence upon which our conclusions 
in moral science rest is inferior to the proofs of inatlic- 
niatical, and even of physical truth, th(?reforc we 
cannot trust the deductions of ethical principles, or 
their applications to the affairs of men as ni embers of 
political communities. The more nice and subtle points 
of metaphysical philosopliy arc those upon which the 
chief doubts prevail. Some portions of psycliology 
are placed above tlic reach of the human fa(adties, as 
indeed arc some of the more intimate qualities of 
matter ; and it is eminently improbable that wo shall 
ever be able to ascertain the essential nature of mind ; 
but so no more arc w'C ever likely to ascertain the 
ultimate cause of gravitation, or to penetrate into 
the laws whicli govern the primary combinations of 
material particles. Still, the more important, because 
the more practical, subjects of our inquii ii‘s into the 
nature of tlu) human mind, the laws which govern man's 
habits as an individual, and the principles of human 
action upon which the structure of so(;iety and its 
movements depend, are not placed on such unap- 
proachable heights. Within certain limits, safe con- 
clusions can be drawn respecting these important 
matters. Facts may be observed, collected, and gene- 
ralized, not, certainly, with the perfect accuracy which 
can be attained in the inductions of physical sciema.*, 
yet' still with sufficient correctness to form the ground- 
work of safe practical inferences. General principles 
of Moral and Political Science may thus be established, 
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by reasoning upon the results of experience ; and from 
those principles, rules for our guidance may be drawn, 
highly useful both in the regulation of the individual 
understanding, and in managing the concerns of com- 
munities of men. To deny that IMorals and Politics 
may be reduced to a science, because the truths of 
Natural Pliilosopliy rest upon more clear evidence and 
assume a more precise form, would be as absui'd as 
to deny that (experimental science is deserving of the 
name, because its proofs are more feeble, and its 
propositions less definite and less closely connected 
together than those of pure mathematics. 

J^ut it is more cspi‘cially with Political Philosophy 
that we have now to do ; and there are many reasons 
why its truths should be better capable of clear de- 
monstration and of distinct statement than those of 
the other branches of Moral or Ethical Science. 

1. In the first place, although each individual by 
his consciousness is contimudly in a situation that en- 
ables him to make observations on the human foeultioa 
by attending to the operations of his owui mind, yet 
wo know that hardly any habit is later acquired by 
the few who over learn it at all, than the habit oi 
turning the observation inwards, and making the mind 
the subject of its own contemplations. It is a process, 
indeed, wliich not one person in a hundred thousand 
over thinks of undertaking. But the bulk of mankind 
arc political observers. The operations of government, 
the habits and proceedings of the people, the conduci 
of communities, their fortunes and their fate, forn; 
the daily subject of reflection with all persons (H'cn o\ 
an ordinary degree of intelligence in every civilized 
country, and do not escape the observation of the bulh 
of the people, even in communities subject to sucl 
restraints from the structure of their governments, as 
to render the open discussion of such matters hardlj 
possible in any class of society. Hence the observa- 
tion of facts on political subjects is performed almosi 
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universally at all times, whether these facts are col- 
lected and classified or not. 

2. It follows, in the next place, that the appetite for 
knowledge of this description is far more gimcrally 
diffused than for either moral or ethical kiunvledge; 
that numberless bodies of men in every country con- 
ceive themselves interested in political subjects, who 
would regard metaphysical speculations as wholly 
foreign to their concerns; and that there prevails 
everywhere a strong desire for such information, un- 
less in places whore inisgovernmcnt may have actually 
reduced the ininds of the community to a state bor- 
dering upon the duliiess and insensibility of the brute 
creation. 

3. Thirdly. The facts on which Political Science 
rests arc more plain, manifest, and tangible, than those 
which form the subject of Moral Philosophy in its 
other branches. Those facts arc more obvious; they 
are perceptible in most cases to the senses ; they are 
reducible to number and measure. The accumulation 
or diminution of public wcaltli, — the prosperity or 
suffering of the people, — the progress of po])ulation, — 
the quiet or disturbed state of a country, — the pre- 
valence of one portion or order of a state over tlie 
others, — the effect of a particular form of government, 
— the changes consequent upon its altered structuiH^ ; 
all these are matters of distinct observation, and most 
of them subject to exact calculation. Put these?, and 
such as tliesc, are the facts upon whicli tlic doctrines 
of Political Science are grounded, and these doctrines 
are the results of reasoning upon such facts. 

4. Fourthly. The mere facts themselves connected 
with political science arc far more important and 
far more interesting than those on which the other 
branches of moral philosophy rest. Tlic peculiar 
action of the intellectual faculties, or of the feelings 
and passions, is not a subject of great extent. All we 
know of it is soon told, and there is but little variety 
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in different individuals as far as it is concerned. Dif. 
ferent characters may be described, and the history 
of individuals affords great entertainment, as well as 
the matter of much interesting reflection ; but unless 
their actions are also comprehended in the narrative, 
the interest flags, and the story can scarcely go on ; 
and those actions almost always come within the 

f irovincc of Political Science. The intellectual or moral 
lahits of men as individuals, apart from their conduct, 
form a small and not an extremely interesting chapter 
in the history of man. But how different are those 
facts with which the political observer is concerned! 
The mere history of national affairs — the narrative of 
those public events which take place — the changes 
in the condition and fortunes of whole communities — 
their relations with each other, whether in peace or 
war — the rise and decay of great institutions aflPectIng 
the welfare of millions — the progress of a policy upon 
which the happiness, nay, the very existence of whole 
nations depends — the varieties in the governments 
under which they live — the influence of those Govern- 
ments upon the condition of the people — the effects 
which they produce upon their intercourse with other 
countries, — all these are subjects of most interesting 
contemplation in themselves, as mere fiicts, wliolly 
independent of any general views to whicli they may 
lead, or of any practical conclusions which may be 
derived from them. 

Mr. Hume has wu’ittcn an ingenious and a sound 
dissertation, to prove that Politics — meaning the 
branch which treats of the structure of governments 
— may be reduced to a science; and he illustrates 
this by deducing from Political History certain gene- 
ral principles which must at all times ami in all circum- 
stances hold true. But whether he be right or not, 
even if there Avere no means of drawing such strictly 
and universally true inferences, at least the import- 
ance of the facts which the political reasoner deals 
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with must be confessed, and the great interest wliich 
attaches to the mere knowledge of those facts cannot 
be doubted. 

5. Lastljr. We may observe that, the facts in 
question being of a public nature, and so known to 
the world at large, a better security is afforded for 
their being accurately observed and truly recorded. 
History, statistics, the narrative of public events, tlie 
details of national affairs, — these are the sources from 
which the political reasoner draws his facts. Estab- 
lished institutions, bodies of law, universally known 
customs, wars, treaties, the manifest state of the 
world in its various regions at different times, — these 
arc the facts upon wdiich the political philosopher 
reasons, which he generalizes, from which ho draws 
his conclusions, on which he builds his systems. But 
we shall be the better able to appreciate the peculiar 
excellence of this study if wo now take a survey of 
the science itself, and thus present, as it w(*ro, a map 
of it to the eye, with the natural limits and boundaries 
of the various provinces into which it is divided. 

The great family of mankind dispersed over the 
earth occupy its various portions in various bodies or 
coinmunitics, each bound together by certain ties, and 
bearing in those portions a general resemblance to, or 
having distinctive features m w'hich they differ from, 
the rest. These communities differ in their customs, 
character, and institutions ; in their general circum- 
stances and degree of civilization. The nature of their 
institutions, — of the various establishments for public 
purposes which exist for the management of their 
common affairs, — of the regimen under which and 
the rules by which the members of each community, 
whether compelled by force, or agreeing voluntarily, 
continue to live ; — in a w'ord, the Domestic Manage- 
ment of each state — forms the subject of the first great 
branch or province of Political Science. The second 
relates to the intercourse of different communities with 
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each Other ; the mutual relations of the different com- 
munities ; the principles of rules established for their 
demeanour towards one another; — in a word, tlie 
external affairs of each state, but the national con- 
cerns of the wliole considered as one general com- 
munity, the members of which are not individuals, 
but sej)aratc states. The former province is called 
Domestic Policy — th^ latter, F oreign or International 
Policy. 

Domestic Policy is subdivided into two branches. 

liach community must be subject to some kind of 
rule, or r(‘gimen, or government ; some force estab- 
lished for restraining the excesses of individuals, for 
])roventing wrongs and creating and protecting rights, 
and for superintending those things which are neces- 
sary to the public security and conducive to the public 
benefit, but which, if loft to individuals, never could bo 
accomplished at all, and finally, for representing the 
community in its intercourse with other states. The 
nature of this rule or government differs in different 
countries from the accidents of events, and from the 
j)eculiariti(*s of natural situation and of national char- 
acter. Thoi different forms of government, — the dis- 
tribution in each state of the power by which its 
people are ruled, — the ari'angcments wdiich result 
from these diversities, — their influence upon the 
security, improvement, comfort, and happiness of the 
people in each — are the facts from which the prin- 
ciples must be drawn which constitute the Science of 
Clovernment. 

This science, then, forming the first groat sub- 
division of Domestic and National Polity, treats of tw'o 
important matters, — first, the Principles relating to 
the establishment of all Government generally, and 
on which the establishment of the social relation, the 
formation of any connexion betw’een the ruler and the 
people, depends ; and, secondly, the principles relating 
to the distribution of powder in different states, — in 
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other words, the different Constitutions or Forms of 
Govcrninont in different countries. 

J3iit there is another ^reat subdivision of Domestic 
Polity, not inferior in importance to the former, and 
although intimately connected with it, yet easily dis- 
tingiiishahlc from it. The manner in wliicli men 
manage their private concerns, — the course tiny pur- 
sue in their dealings with each ^othcr, — their way of 
exerting their industry for their subsistence, or com- 
fort, or indulgence, — these proceedings may take 
place independent of the form of government iiniler 
which they live; and, indeed, as no ruler has any- 
thing to do with them, if each government did its 
duty, these proceedings would go on lu'arly in the 
same way under all governments, and only be affecte'd 
incidentally by the difference in the form of each. 
Although, therefore, the interference of governments 
directly, and their influence indirectly, may affect 
men’s conduct of their own affairs, still the principles 
wliich regulate that conduct, and the cffc(*ts resulting 
from it, form a subject of consideration cvidcmtly dis- 
tinguishable fi’om that of government. This subject, 
th(*n, relates to the wealth, the population, the edu- 
cation, of the people ; and the conduct of the govern- 
ment, in respect to these particulars, forms an im])ort- 
ant part of the discussion. This branch of the subject 
is termed Pk^ononiics, or Political Kconomy, hocausc 
it relates to the management of a nation’s domestic 
affairs as private ccfmoiny docs to tin? affairs of a 
family. The most important siibjec^t of Political 
Kconomy is the accumulation and distribution of 
woaltli in all its branches, including foreign and colo- 
nial as well as domestic commerce. 13nt it also treats 
of the principles which n'gulato the maintenance, 
increase, or diminution of population, — the religious 
and civil education of the people, — the provisions 
ne'ccssary for securing the due administration of 
justice, civil and criminal, and, as subservient to 
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these, the maintenance of police — ^the measures re- 
quired for supporting the public expenditure or tlie 
financial system — ^the precautions necessary for the 
public defence or the military system — and generally 
all institutions, whether supported by private exertions 
or by the State, the objects of which are of a public 
nature.* 

Intimately connected with Political Economy, and, 
indeed, running as it were through all its subdivisions, 
is Political Arithmetic, or the application of figures to 
the various subjects of which Political Economy treats, 
— as the details of public wealth, commerce, education, 
finance, population, civil and military establishments ; 
all of which may be made more or less the subject oi 
calculation from given facts. Statistics, or the record 
of all th(i facts relating to the actual situation of dif- 
ferent countries, in these several respects, is, properly 
speaking, a branch of Political Arithmetic, 

The function of making those laws which arc re- 
quired from time to time for the government of ji 
community, is vested in the supreme power of the 
State ; and the important office of Legislation, accord- 
ingly, is variously performed in different countries 
according to the different constitutions of each. In al 
States a great portion of the law is dc'rived fron 
custom, handed down by tradition and acted upon ii 
practice, through a succession of ages. This is callcc 
Common or Unwritten Law', as contradistinguishee 
from Statute or Wi'itten Law' ; and though some 
nations have from time to time reduced to writing the 
provisions of the Common Law, thus furnishing them- 
selves with Code's which comprehended all their law'? 
yet in all Systems of Law the distinctions between the 
two species may he traced; and even where a Code 
exists, it is known what portions of it were once Custom- 

* These subjects may be separated from Political Economy and treatei 
under the head of Functions of Government j they come under what tin 
French call le Droit AdminUtratif, 
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ary or Common Law, because the other, or Statu- 
tory enactments, are known to have been first intro- 
duced at a particular time, whereas the Common Law 
had been used before it was reduced into writing. The 
different laws of each State range themselves under the 
various heads to which they belong, those heads being 
the different subdivisions of the two great brandies 
of Domestic Policy — the Political and Economical — 
already referred to. But there are certain general 
jirinciples of Legislation wliidi arc of universal appli- 
cation, just as there are certain principles relating to 
Government, and certain principles relating to l^^cono- 
mics, which are general, and do not depend upon the 
particular institutions established, or the particular 
systems adopted in different countries. Tin) science of 
Jurisprudence treats of those general ])rinciples, and 
may be reckoned an appendix, but a moist important 
one, to the branch of Domestic Policy. 

'File other main branch of IMlitical Science considers 
nations as individuals forming a portion of a larger 
community — a community of nations ; and tri'ats of the 
principles Avhich ought to govern them in their mutual 
intercourse. Those views which form the foundation of 
this science of Foreign or International Policy, are 
ovid(?ntIy, from their nature, a refinemejit introduced 
in a late period of society, because those vi('ws assume 
that communities, each of which is supreme and can 
have no superior on earth, are willing to regard them- 
selves as subject to certain rules in their intercourse 
with other nations, — rules which no common chief can 
enforce, hut the observance of which is rendered (;x- 
pediont by the interests of all, and which, therefore, 
are gencirally regarded as binding. 

Tfiese rules are either those of sound policy or those 
of strict justice. Tin? former class ])rcsents certain 
maxhns as useful in n'gulating the conduct of nations 
towards each other, in order to provide for the general 
security, by preventing any one from becoming too 
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powerful, and thus dangerous to the independence of 
the others. The latter class acknowledges C6l*tain 
rights as belonging to each community, and denounces 
the infraction of these rights as a public wrong, giving 
the injured party a title to seek redress by force. 
Thus this Second Branch of political science consists of 
two subdivisions, — the one treats of the principles of 
policy which should guide nations in their mutual 
intercourse of peace and war, in the negotiation of 
tredtios, the formation of alliances offensive and defen- 
sive, the combination of weak States to resist a stronger 
one, the precautions necessary for preventing too great 
acquisition of strength by any one State to the derange- 
ment of what is termed the general Balance of Power. 
These principles form the subject of Koi’eign Policy. 
The other subdivision treats of the rir/hts of nations, — 
those rights^n peace and war which are by common 
consent admitted to belong to each, because the common 
interests of humanity, the prevention of war, and the 
mitigation of its evils when it does occur, require some 
such general understanding and consent ; and the rules 
relating to this second subdivision are called the Law 
of Nations or International Law — of which the true 
description is, that it forms the code by which the 
great community of nations arc governed, or ought to 
be governed, in their conduct towards eardi other, as 
Municipal Law is the code by which the individual 
members of any particular community are governed in 
their intercourse with one another. It is a very 
common error to confound with this branch of law 
many of the general principles of jurisprudence ap- 
plicable to all nations, and to term these a portion of 
the Law of Nations.* 


• In the following; series the subject of Jurisprudence and International 
Law will be. only treated incidentally, as the other matters to which they 
relate re(pnre, and not under separate heads. The same may be said of 
the other division of the second branch, namely, Forei<j;n Policy, a conduct 
proscribed to ualions by their mutual interests in their mutual intercourse. 
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It is obvious that of all sciences which form the 
suhjcgi of human study, none is calculated to afford 
greater pleasure, and few so great to the student, as 
the important one of which we liave just been describ- 
ing the nature and the subdivisions. In common with 
the different branches of Natural Philosophy, it pos- 
sesses all the interest derived from the contemplation 
of important truths, the first and the purest of the 
pleasures derived from any department of science. 
There is a positive pleasure in that exercise of the 
mental fiicultics which the investigation of mathe- 
matical and physical truth affords. The contemplation 
of matliematical and physical trutlis is, in itself, always 
pleasing and wholesome to the mind. There is a real 
pleasure in tracing the relations between figures and 
between substances, the resemblances unex])ectedly 
found to exist among those whieli s('cm to differ, the 
precise differences found to exist between one finger 
and another, or one body and another. Tims, to find 
that the sum of the angles of all triangles, be their size 
or their form what it may. is uniformly the same, or 
that all circles, from the sun down to a watch-dial, are 
to each other in one fixed proportion, as the scpiares of 
their diameters, is a matter of pleasing contemplation 
which we are glad to learn and to remember from the 
very constitution of our minds. 8o there is a great, 
even an excpiisitc pleasure in learning the composition 
of bodies, in knowing, for instance, that water, once 
believed to be a sin] pie element, is compos(‘d of the 
more considerable of two substances, wjiich make, 
when united with heat in a certain form, the air we 
burn and the air we breathe; that rust is the com- 
bination of this last substance with metals ; that flame 
is supported by it ; that rc'spiration is performed by 
means of it ; tliat rusting, breathing, and burning, are 
all processes of the same kind ; that two of the alkaline 
salts are themselves rusts of metals, one of theses metals 
being lighter than water, burning spontaneously when 
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exposed to the air, without any heat, and forming the 
salt by its combination. To know these things, fud to 
contemplate such relations between bodies or operations 
seemingly so unlike, is in a high degree delightful, 
even if no practical use could be made of such knoAv- 
Icdge. So the sublime truths of astronomy afford 
extensive gratification to the student. To find that 
the planets and the comets which wheel round the sun 
with a swiftness immensely greater than that of a 
cannon-ball, are retained in their vast orbits by the 
same power which causes a stone to fall to the ground ; 
that this power, with their various motions, moulds 
those bodies into the forms they have assumed ; that 
their motions and tlie arrangement of their paths cause 
their mutual action to operate in such a manner, as to 
make their course constantly vary, but also to prevent 
them from ever deviating beyond a certain point, and 
that the deviation being governed by fixed rules, never 
can exceed in any direction a certain amount, so as to 
preserve the perpetual duration of the system ; — such 
truths as these transport the mind Avith amazement, 
and fill it Avith a pure and unAA^arying dcliglit. This 
is the first and most legitimate pleasure of philosopliy. 
As much and the like pleasure is afforded by contem- 
plating the truths of Moral Science. To trace the 
connexion of the mental faculties Avith each other ; to 
mark hoAV they arc strengthened or enfeebled; to 
observe their A^aricty of resemblance in different in- 
diAdduals; to ascertain their influence on the bodily 
functions, and the influence of the body upon them ; 
to compare the luiman Avith the brute mind ; to pursue 
the various forms of animal instinct; to examine the 
limits of instinct and reason in all tribes; — these arc 
the sources of as pleasing contemplation as any Avliich 
the truths of abstract or of physical science can bestoAv; 
from these contemplations aac reap a gratification un- 
alloyed Avith any pain, and removed far above all risk 
of the satiety and disgust to Avhich the grosser indul- 
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gcnces of sense are subject. But the study of Political 
Scieifce is equally fertile in the materials of pleasing 
contemplation. The examination of those principles 
which bind men together in communities, and enable 
them to exercise their whole mental powers in the 
most elfcctual and worthy manner ; the knowledge of 
the means by which their happiness can be best secured 
and their virtues most promoted; the examination of 
the various forms in which the social system is found 
to exist: the tracing all the modifications which tlic 
general principles of ethics and of polity undergo in 
every variety of circumstances, both ])hysical and 
moral ; the discovery of resemblances in cases wlierc 
nothing but contrasts might bo expected ; the observa- 
tion of the effects produced by the diversities of poli- 
tical systems ; the following of schemes of polity from 
their most rude beginnings to their grc'atest perfection, 
and pursuing the gradual development of some master- 
principle through all the stages of its progress — these 
are studies which would int(?rest a ratiomd being, even 
if he coidd never draw from them any practical in- 
ference for the government of his own conduct, or the 
improvement of the society he belonged to — nay, oven 
if he belonged to another species and was merely sur- 
veying the history and the state of human society as a 
curious observer, in like manner as w(‘ study the works 
of the bee, the beaver, and the ant. llow prodigiously 
docs the interest of such contemplations rise when it is 
the political habits of our own species tl)at w(j are exa- 
mining, and when, beside the sympathy naturally felt 
in the fortunes of our fcllow-crcaturcs of other coun- 
tries, at every step of our inquiry we enjoy the satis- 
faction of comparing their institutions with our own, of 
marking how far they depart from the same model, 
and of tracing the consequences of the variety upon 
the happiness of millions of beings like ourselves! 
How analogous is this gratification to the kindred 
pleasure derived from Comparative Anatomy, which 
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enables us to mark the resemblances and the dif- 
forences in structure and in functions between the 
frame of other animals and our own ! 

From the contemplation of political truth our minds 
rise naturally, and by a process also of legitimate reason- 
ing like that which discovers those truths, towards the 
great Creator of the universe, the Source of all that we 
have been surveying by the light of science — tlio Al- 
mighty Jleing who made the heavens and the earth, 
and' sustains the frame of tlic world by the word of Ills 
power. But lie also created the mind of man, bestowed 
upon him a tlilriking, a reasoning, and a feeling nature, 
placed him in a universe of wonders, endowed him witli 
faculties to comprehend them, and to rise by his medita- 
tion to a knowl(‘dgo of their Groat First Cause. The 
moral world, then, affords additional evidence of tlie 
creating and preserving power, and its contemplations 
also raise the mind to a communion with its maker. 
Shall any doubt bo entertained tliat tlio like phrasing 
and us(;ful {!onse(juencos result from a study of IMan 
in liis politi(’al capacity, and a contemplation of tlic 
structure and functions of the Political world ? Tlie 
nice adaptation of our species for the social state ; tlie 
increase of our powers, as well as the multiplication of 
our comforts and our cnjoynients, l)y union of purpose 
and action; the subserviency of tlie laws governing the 
nature and motions of the inat(;rial world to the uses 
of man in his social state; the tendency of his mental 
faculties and moral feelings to further the j)rogr(*ss of 
social improvement; the predisposition of political (•om- 
binations, even in unfavourable circumstances, to pro- 
duce good, and the inlierout pow('rs by which evil is 
avoided, compensated, or repaired ; the singular laws, 
partly physical, and partly moral, by which the numbers 
of mankind are maintained, and the balance of the 
sexes preserved with unerriug certainty; — those form 
only a portion of the marvels to which tlic oy('s of the 
political observer are pointed, and by which his atten- 
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tion is arrested; for there is hardly any one political 
arrangement which by its structure and functions does 
not shed a light on the capacities of human nature, and 
illustrate the power and the Avonders of the Providence 
to Avhich man looks as his Maker and Preserver. Such 
contemplations connected Avith all the bi'anchos of 
science, and only neglected by the superticial or the 
perverted, arc at once the rcAA^ard of philosophic labour, 
the source of true devotion, the guide of Aviso and 
virtuous conduct: they arc tlui true end of all our 
knoAvledgc, and they give to eacli portion of it a double 
value and a higher relish. 

The last — but in the vicAv of many, probably most 
men, tlic most important — -advantage derived from the 
sciences is their practical adaptation to the uses of life. 
It is not correct — it is the v(‘ry reverse of the truth — 
to represent this as the only ihniI, and, as it ywre,. tan- 
gible profit dci'ived from scientific, discov('ri('s or ])hilo- 
sophical pursuits in general. There cannot be a greater 
oversight or greater confusion of ideas than that in 
Avhich such a notion has its origin. It is nearly akin 
to the fallacy which re[»resents profitable or })roductive 
labour as only tliatkind of labour by Avliich sonuj sub- 
stantial or material thing is ]>rodnc(Hl or fashioiuMl. 'fbo 
labour Avbich of all others most benotits a community, 
the superior order of labour Avbicb gov(‘rns, (hdcmds, 
and improves a state, is by this falhujy (‘xcludi'd Iroin 
the title of ]u*oductiv<\ nuuH'ly because, instc'ad of 
be.stoAving a<lditional vahu^ on one mass or ])arcel of a 
nation’s ca])ital, it gives additional value to the whole of 
its property, and gives it that (piality of st'curify with- 
out Avhich all other value Avonld be Avorthless. So they 
Avho deny the imj>ortanc<‘ of more scientific (‘ont<‘mpla- 
tion, and exclude from the uses of science the pure and 
real pleasure of discovering, and of learning, and of 
surveying its truths, forget Iioav many of the enjoyments 
derived from Avhat arc called the practical aj)j)lications 
of the sciences, rCvSolve themselves into gratifications 
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of a merely contemplative kind. Thus, the steam 
engine is confessed to be the most useful application of 
machinery and of chemistry to the arts. Would it not 
he so if steam navigation were its only result, and if no 
one used a steam-boat but for excursions of curiosity or 
of amusement? Would it not be so if steam engines 
had never been used but in the fine arts ? So a 
microscope is a useful practical application of optical 
science as well as a telescope — and a telescope would 
be SjO, although it were only used in examining distant 
views for our ainusemcnt, or in showing us the real 
figures of the planets, and were of no use in navigation 
or in war. The mere pleasure, then, of tracing rela- 
tions, and of contemplating general laws in the material, 
the moral, and the political world, is the direct and 
legitimate value of science ; and all scientific truths arc 
important for this reason, whether they ever lend any 
aid to the common arts of life or no. In like manner 
the mental gratification aftbrdcjd by the scientific con- 
templations of Natural Religion arc of great value, 
independent of their much higher virtue m mending 
the heart and improving the life, — towards which 
important object, indeed, all the contemplations of 
scicnice more or less directly tend, — and in this higher 
sense all the pleasures of science arc justly considered 
as Practical Uses. 

Hut the applications to the common affairs of life, 
which generally go by that name, are also of great 
value. The Pliysical Sciences arc profusely ricli in 
these. The speculations of the moralist arc also of 
great value in teaching us the discipline of the under- 
standing, in improving the feelings, and in cultivating 
virtuous sentiments ; they arc of still greater service 
in helping those concerned about the government of 
men. But the study of Political Philosophy is cer- 
tainly, of all others, the most fruitful in beneficial 
results of what is usually called a practical kind. If 
almost proverbially ‘‘the proper study of mankind is 
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man/’ the most important application of the doctrines 
wliich moral science teaches respecting his nature is 
unquestionably that whereby we learn his position, 
habits, interests, rights, and duties as the member of a 
civil community. The science which treats of the 
structure of government, which makes the experience 
of one age or nation benefit another, and save it the 
price, and inconvenience, and delay of failure, pointing 
out the errors committed in various systems of civil 
or commercial polity, showing how these are to he 
corrected or shunned, and showing how such systems 
may most effectually and most safely he improved so 
as to secure the happiness of the people — thci science 
which expounds the best modes of legislation, the true 
principles of jurisprudence, the more efficai‘ious manner 
of executing, as well as of making laws — wliich d(‘tines 
the rights of the people and their duties, as well as 
those of their rulers, explains the rights of one nation 
witii respect to another, and shows both the duty and 
the wisdom of combining order with freedom at hoim*, 
and independence witli peace abroad : — surely this 
science, if it be not, of all others, the most useful to 
every state, nay to every individual citizen at every 
period, at least yields to none in real practical impor- 
tance. Tlic benefits which it helps us to obtain, the 
errors which it leads us to correct, the dangers which 
it enables us to avoid, are the most important, liecause 
those benefits, and errors, and dangers aficct the wliolc 
affairs of nations, and nearly concern every individual 
memher of tlie community directly or indirectly. No- 
thing can be more plain than this proposition ; but 
incidentally it will derive additional illustration when 
wc now proceed to consider the objections which have 
been sometimes raised against teaching it. To take 
only one illustration at present — how nearly does the 
advantage resulting from the examination of foreign 
constitutions resemble the benefits derived to human 
riiysiology from studying the anatomy of the lower 
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animals! This branch of Political Science may be 
justly termed the Comparative Anatomy of Govern- 
ment ; and if studied with a constant regard to general 
principles of policy, their illustration from the struc- 
ture and functions of various systems of polity, and 
the modification they undergo by the diversities of 
each, this science is calculated to throw useful liglit on 
the general subject of Political Philosopliy, and lend 
us valuable improvement to the knowledge of our own 
system, exactly as the Comparative Anatomy of the 
body extends our knowledge of Physiology, and im- 
proves our acquaintance with the human frame. 

No one has ever, in any free state, hardly in any 
civilized country, denied the advantages of Political 
Science, or objected to its being learned by certain 
classes ; nothing so absurd was ever yet attempted. 
But an opinion at one time prevailed, and it still lias 
some adherents, that political subjects are not fit for 
discussion among the great body of the people, ftnd 
that, therefore, many who do not deny the propriety 
of instructing them in other branches of knowledge, 
have objected to their being taught the doctrines of 
Political Philosophy. The rich and the ])Owerful 
might study such matters: the rulers and the law- 
givers of the (M)untry, or the upper classes of the 
community, rnigiit learn them, and treatises might be 
written for, or lectures delivered to, them and their 
children, or addressed to other si'lect circles, upon the 
groat subjects of National Polity : but the pco[)lo 
were to care for none of these things, — they might 
read a newspaper or attend an election meeting ; but 
political knowledge was a thing above their reach and 
out of their line, — a thing for their betters, and with 
which it was both useless and perilous for the w'orking 
classes to meddle. The time is certainly past and 
gone, never to return, when such preposterous doctrines 
could find any general acceptance in this country or in 
France ; though in other parts of Europe they still are 
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found to pass current. Yet even in Franco, Germany, 
and England herself, a modification of tlie same 
fallacy is to be traced as influencing the judgments of 
many respectable men, even of some whose general 
opinions arc not bigoted or illiberal: it leads to the 
entertaining a strong prejudice against the diflusion of 
political knowledge, to a wish that the people at large 
could be cured of their taste for it, and to an alarm at 
the dangers likely to result from it to the peace and 
good order of society. It becomes a duty, therefore', 
to examine a little more closely this objection, ami 
see whether it really has any force. T^et us be'gin 
by stating the argument used by the objectors ; but, 
first of all, lot us observe that the main objection 
is to Politics, as contra-distinguished from Political 
hh;onoiny ; that is, to the first subdivision of the great 
branch of Domestic Policy. Of its other subdivisions, 
Fconomic Science, and of the second branch, Interna- 
ti(Aal Policy, the objectors are more careh'ss, and 
some would rather have the former of these- -Political 
Economy — taught, provided Politics commonly so 
called, — that is, the principles, and strmdnre, and 
functions of government, were exempt fi*om the ])uhlic 
scrutiny, and withdrawn from the province of the 
po])ular tcacln.'r. 

The argument of the objectors is this, — Xo human 
institution is or can he perfect: and tiie govt'rmnents 
estal)lishod in all tlie countries of Jhirope having tlielr 
origin in early and uiuadightened times, necessarily 
partake more or less largcdy of the im])orf(.‘etioii inei- 
dent to the works of man. They present, therefore, 
many points of objection to those who live in a more 
refined period of society ; nor is it possible to deny tliat 
many things would be avoided as absui’d or pernicious 
in the present times, if we had now to frame, for the 
first tim(}, our political institutions. It thus becomes 
impossible to examine cither our own or otlier systeins 
of government without pointing out many faults in 
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them ; nor can the sound principles of civil polity bo 
unfolded without leading to inferences disparaging to 
the system we live under. Nay, if would be impos- 
sible, and, if it were possible, it would be dishonest to 
shun the reference to existing circumstances and the 
established order of things in explaining the funda- 
mental principles of sound policy, against which tlie 
institutions of the state arc found clearly to sin. lloncc 
it is argued, that the people, being thus taught, arc 
rendered discontented with their government, and 
excited to a desire of change. 

1. We may begin by observing that much of the 
real force of this objection is presented against a 
factious, unfair, exaggerated discussion of political sub- 
jects, undertaken in the disguise of a fair and honest 
course of instruction. That treatises, and still more, 
lectures to the people, may have a pernicious effect if 
the teacher abuses his office, and makes himself a 
partizan or a demagogue, is not denied. Jlut it bj^no 
means follows that tlie science of government may not 
safely bo taught. For, after all, it is a practical, an 
experimental science. If there be no real mischiefs 
occasioned by any alleged defects in any given system 
of polity, — if the evils charged upon it arc merely 
speculative and almost nominal, — if the people do not 
feel any inconvenience from them, — if they produce no 
consecjueiiccs which are generally seen, and by all who 
observe them freely admitted, — nay, if the evils be not 
actually felt as >vell as remarked and confessed, — wc 
may be w(dl assured that the allegation of the defects 
existing will be received as groundless, because, prac- 
tically speaking, the arrangement called in question is 
not defective. No argument in a speech, no exliorta- 
tion in a treatise or a lecture, can make men think 
they arc opjircsscd, or ill governed, or suflFering in any 
w'ay, wdicn they are in reality free and happy ; or can 
succeed to a considerable extent in persuading the 
audience or the disciples that they are uncomfortably 
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circumstanced, and ought to be discontented, when 
they know and feel that they are living at their case 
and ought to be Satisfied. 

2. But suppose the defects do exist, and that the 
people suffer under them, it is fit and proper that the 
causes of the evil should be probed, and should be 
pointed out without any reserve. It is certain that 
the not doing so will never prevent the people from 
feeling discontented ; on the contrary, if they arc left 
to feel the pressure, and do not know distinctly from 
whence it proceeds, both their discontent is likely to 
be increased beyond its just amount, and it is likely to 
take a wrong direction. The lessons taught by honest 
and skilful instructors will both reduce the complaint 
within the bounds of moderation, and prevent blame 
from being imputed to harmless measures, inoffending 
men, and unexceptionable institutions. If any illustra- 
tion were wanting of the dangers to wliicli the peace 
as well as the general prosperity of a country may bo 
exposed from popular ignorance, wo might instance the * 
disturbances so often arising in all parts of the world 
from the popular indignation against the exporters of 
corn during a scarcity, or the use of machinery in 
times of manufacturing distress. But ignorance of the 
nature of government may produce the like mischiefs. 

The necessity of some considerable degree of re- 
straint to the well-being of society — the impossibility 
of the supreme power being left in the hands of the 
whole people — the fatal effects of disregarding tlio 
right of property, the great corner-stone of all civil 
society — the interest which all classes down to the 
humblest have in the protection afforded by law to 
the accumulation of capital — the evils of resistance 
to established government unless in extreme and 
therefore very rare cases — the particular interest 
which the whole people, low, as well as high, must 
ever have in general obedience to the supreme power 
in the state — the almost uniform necessity of making 
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all changes, even the most salutary, in any estahlisliod 
institution, gradually and temperately — all these are 
the very first lessons which every political teacher must 
inculcate if he be fit for his office, and commonly 
honest, and he cannot move many steps in any direc- 
tion through his subject, without finding occasion to 
illustrate and to enforce these fundamental lessons by 
the constant experience of mankind. But what are 
these lessons ? They are the very doctrines of good 
order and of peaceful conduct; they arc the most 
powerful incentives to submission — a submission the 
more to be relied on, because it is rational, and results 
from an appeal to men's reason, not from an over- 
ruling force — the wcdl-considcred submission of well- 
informed and ther(;foro w^cll-disposed men, not the 
blind obedience of ignorant slaves. Let the body of 
the people be kept ever so much in the dark upon 
the nature of government and the state of their own 
concerns, the existence of evils being admitted, the 
^ smarting under them will come without any teaching ; 
but the more they learn the better they will be able 
quietly to boar them. Let the people be ever so 
ignorant, the sense of their own exclusion from a 
power which they see their superiors exercise, one of 
the hardest things to boar — the comparison of the 
poor man’s lot Avith that of Ills Avealthy neighbour, 
the very hardest portion of their lot, and that Avhich 
must ever expose society to its greatest perils — -.will 
be always sure to strike their minds ; and unless 
they are curbed by an overAvhelming force, can never 
operate Avithout the most mischievous tendency to the 
peace of society, until foundations of government and 
the nature of the social compact, as avcU as the prin- 
ciples of Economical Science, are fully learnt by the 
mass of the people. There Avants no teacher to make 
a poor man begrudge his poAverful and Avealthy neigh- 
bour both his actual share in the government and his 
disproportionate share in the good things of this life : 
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but the teacher must have ill performed liis task if 
he has left any doubt in the mind of the poorest man 
who hears or who reads him, that the misery of all 
classes must follow from insurrection and anarchy: 
that unequal distribution of power is necessary for 
all government, and unequal distribution of property 
essential to its very existence, the idea of too much 
and too little being utterly inconsistent with its very 
nature; that upon its existence depends the whole 
hibric of society ; and that a general division of pos- 
sessions would make the country a scene of profligate 
extravagance for one year, and of universal desola- 
tion the next — a bedlam for one short season, and 
a charnel-house ever after. 

3. The contemplation of the structure of other 
governments as well as of that under which we live, 
and the comparison of the defects and advantages of 
our own with those of other systems, can hardly fail 
to produce a happy ctfcct uimn tlie dispositions of any 
people in tolerably happy circumstances. Our coun- 
trymen, for example, when they perceive the immeji- 
surablc superiority of the British over so many otlier 
forms of government, cannot avoid drawing from the 
comparison powerful motives for contentment, and 
strong reasons why they should bear with subordinate 
evils rather than run tlie risk of losing a great good. 
All foreign experience, too, and all past history, in- 
culcates the necessity of sober and cautious protjccd- 
ing, where admitted evils are to be removed, or 
valuable improvements to be introduced. Nor can it 
escape observation, that many of those things which 
the superfleial and ignorant arc prone to regard as 
improvements, arc easily shown, by a deeper examin- 
ation of the subject, to be either useless or hurtful. 
Hence untaught men often long after some foreign 
institution about which they know little ; whereas a 
full and systematic acquaintance with the subject 
would show them that the different habits and various 
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circumstances of the foreign nation, in other parti- 
culars, render the thing in question beneficial there, 
which here would be noxious. 

4. It would be endless to show in how many par- 
ticulars a people would be more easily and safely 
governed, if political knowledge were fully and widely 
diffused among them. The first instances that occur 
arc drawn from the evil influence of ignorance and 
prevailing errors upon subjects of Economical Science. 
The great mischief arising from the labouring part of 
the community being unacquainted with the nature 
of ivatjeSy and the principles on which their rate 
depends, are well known. The unlimited supply of 
labour which their imprudent marriages, and repug- 
nance to change their residence or their occupation, 
are constantly bringing into the market, really is the 
main cause of the depression of the working classes ; 
for it keeps down their earnings to the very lowest 
amount of subsistence on which human life can be 


maintained. Could anything be more happy, both 
for themselves and for the peace of society, than such 
a thorough knowledge of this subject as would check 
the master evil wliich now pervades all the lower 
ranks of society ? — In like manner, the outcry raised 


in lavour of unlimited provision tor the poor, and 
against the reasonable, indeed the necessary rule which 
would confine each man hyipifiiimniihr 
his own industry, or tlic ^comi 
never could arise, at least n 
but among the most igno 
strange delusions propagated^l^ 
and by some ill-disposed 

a right to enjoyment, and H®at th^ existence pf 
inula tod capital is a grievaape and an abuse, 
not have the least success with tniiwi who bad 


taught to- reflect that the accumulation of capital is 
the necessary consequence of tlie existcucc of property 
and its secure possession, and that no classes have a 
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stronger interest in the protection of capital tlian the 
labourers whom it must necessarily always be em- 
ployed in supporting. — The rage against machinery; 
the objections to a free export of grain ; nay, tho 
exaggerated views of even just and true doctrines, 
as that which condemns the corn laws ; afford addi- 
tional illustrations of the mischiefs which ignorance 
of economical science is calculated to produce. — To 
take one more example, but a very striking one, — 
tho popular prejudice against usury, and the notion 
that limiting tho rate of interest protects distressed 
borrowers, prevented any attempt to amend the law 
in that important particular for many years after 
Mr. l^cntham had demonstrated that the distressed 
borrower suffers far more under this pressure than 
the wealthy lender, and after the first mercantile 
authority in the w'orld* liad pronounced Mr. Ben- 
tham’s Defence of Usnrtj unanswered, because un- 
answerable. Nor have the higher classes yet thrown 
off these prejudices so far as to remove altogether 
one of the greatest practical defects in our commercial 
jurisprudence. 

But tho teaching of other branches of Political 
Science is equally beneficial to tho cause of good 
government. It may safely be affirmed that no ouL(;ry 
against any impost required for tho public service ever 
could be raised among a people well informed on the 
necessity of maintaining the establishments required 
for the public service ; and that such schemes as tho 
Excise never could for ycar.s have been <lcfeatod, and 
afterwards made for half a century the object of 
popular hatred, sometimes the grouml of insurrection, 
in a well-informed community. 8o the vulgar prepos- 
session in favour of law-taxes, as tending to check 
litigiousness, could only among a very ill-inforrncd 
people have supported, till a late period, an impost 


* The late Sir Francis Baring. 

2d 
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notoriously the very worst that ever was invented, and 
the direct tendency of which is to prevent justice from 
being obtained by the poor man. — The cry of sacred 
chartered rights being violated by a reform in a 
monopolizing Company’s administration of India, drove 
a ministry from power threescore years ago; and 
assuredly it could never have seduced any but a very 
ignorant people. Accordingly, there was just as much 
violence done to the Company’s charter, the year after, 
by the successors of that ministry, without any kind of 
umbrage being given to the most sensitive persons in 
the country. — The classes of society were among the 
most ignorant of mankind, Avhich about the same time 
were seized with such an alarm lest Popery should be 
made, by main force, the religion of the people, that 
they attempted to fire London, did burn the Catholic 
chapels in Edinburgh, and drove into retirement the 
most accomplished member of the Scottish Church, — 
the illustrious historian whose works shed a lustre on 
the name of his country.* Nor were these better 
informed who, thirty years later, helped a party in the 
state to remove their adversaries from the government, 
and seize upon their places, upon the outcry of a like 
danger threatening the religion of the country in 
consequence of a very insignificant bill, which its 
adversaries passed into a law a few years afterwards 
without one word being ever whispered against it. — 
But let us consider only how many measures every 
government is compelled to postpone, contrary to its 
fixed and clear opinions, merely because the public 
mind will not bear them in its present state of infor- 
mation. Men may differ, for example, as to the 
propriety of retaining certain colonial possessions at 
a vast expense, with great loss to our trade, and with 
considerable risk of hostile operations becoming neces- 
sary. But even if all statesmen of any note were agreed 


♦ Robertson. 
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that those distant possessions should be abandoned, 
what minister would venture to give up the country 
where Wolfe gained his victory and mot his end, — an 
event that has consecrated the spot in the affections of 
the people, and makes them blind to all consequences 
and deaf to all reason ? — So it might bo of great benefit 
to give up Gibraltar ; but the people must have learnt 
many a lesson of political wisdom before it would bo 
safe for any administration to propose its cession, how 
ample soever might be the benefits of the measure. 
Lord Chatham was as bold a minister, and one as 
regardless of consequences when he saw his course 
clear before him, as ever presided over the affairs of 
this country; — yet, when, in order to gain the invalu- 
able co-operation of the Spanish branch of the Bourbons, 
and rescue Europe from the depression consequent 
upon its disjointed state, he perceived the expediency 
of offering up Gibraltar foi* Minorca, a letter from him 
to our ambassador at Madrid remains, in which ho 
broaches the subject with a degree of fear and trembling 
that indicates how frightful he deemed the risk he ran 
of exciting the national feelings of England against him 
to overwhelm his government. Such alarms could have 
no place among a people, the bulk of whom, well 
informed upon political subjects, were accustomed to 
consult the real interests of the country and incai>abIo 
of being led astray either by vague apprehensions, or 
the clamours which designing knaves might raise to 
delude them. — But of the many evils which popular 
ignorance creates in human society, there is none so 
pernicious as its influence upon those national feelings 
in which commercial restraints, and, above all, wars, 
have their origin. The fear of benefiting other nations, 
and aiding our competitors by our trade, is at the 
bottom of the former; the latter are too frequently 
occasioned by national animosities, by hatred of our 
neighbours merely because they arc our neighbours; 
ancf it may be remarked that both commercial and 
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political jealousies cliicfly operate against those who, 
for the very reason that they are our near neighbours, 
arc our best customers, and should, for the benefit of 
both parties, be our firmest friends. The history of 
our species is a history of the evils that have flowed 
from a source as tainted as it is abundant. To go no 
farther back than a century ago, — Walpole was first 
hurried into a war which its chief supporters afterwards 
admitted* to have been as groundless as it was impolitic, 
by a senseless cry against the Spaniards, raised by a 
few smugglers, who took advantage of our people’s 
ignorance to excite their feelings of honour and revenge, 
and ]#ofligatcly encouraged by a political party who 
turned to their own personal advantage the greatest 
injury they could inflict upon their country. — The most 
unfortunate and impolitic war ever waged by this 
country was popular in the extreme at first; and no 
minister could have stood up against the suprcmacjy of 
the mother-country over thirteen colonics, while all the 
ignorant members of the community believed that they 
had an interest in levying taxes by force from the 
American colonies in aid of the mother-country. — Nor 
is it any diminution of the evils which are produced by 
want of political knowledge, that wars, in themselves 
just and necessary, may at first be favoured by the 
people, and then abandoned at a time wdien the best 
interests of the state require them to be persevered in. 
An unreflecting, because an uninformed, nation is at all 
times liable to commit this error, than which none can 
be greater excepting that most grievous of all faults, 
the rushing into a contest without cause. 

5. It may be said that there is this peculiar to a 
course of political instruction, that many of the prin- 
ciples explained in it are those which the existing parties 

• Mr. Biirke relates this striking instance of the crimes of party ; to turn 
out Walpole, his adversaries raised the war whoop ; they broke the peace 
of twenty years to obtain power. This those party-leaders admitted to 
him in discussing this disgraceful passage of party history. 
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in the state arc at the time appealing to, and disputing 
about, — many of the illustrations used in expounding 
those principles are the very topics of most vehement 
discussion among the practical statesmen and factions 
of tlie day. The whole subject, it may bo argued, is 
more or less controversial, and the controversy is one 
in which, as it involves men’s real or supposed interests, 
and consccpiently engages their passions deejdy, no 
instructor can easily avoid taking a side, and no audience 
can help being swayed by the prevailing sentiments of 
the times ; so that instruction becomes dithcult, from 
the interference of party prejudice in both tlie teacher 
and the pupil, while a tactions spirit is siirof to be 
fostered, and unkindly feelings to bo exacerbated, if 
not engendered. In this remark there is, umjuestion- 
ably, much truth; it refers to the principal dilhculty 
that attends political instruction. But it can never be 
allowed to prove that no such instruction should bo 
conveyed; it only warns us to guard as much as possible 
against falling into the error which it points out. If 
it were suffered to operate as a conclusive reason 
against teaching politics, this would follow — that upon 
the things most necessary to be known ignorance is 
better than knowledge, — that in proportion as llio 
subject is more interesting to men, tliey should take 
the less pains to understand it. But tliat is not all : it 
■Nvould also follow that, upon topics calculated to excite 
strong feelings, it is better and safer for the people to 
be kept in tlie dark. For by the suj)position which 
forms the ground of the whole objection, you cannot 
keep the people from taking an intenjst in these 
subjects; you cannot help their being excitial and s])lit 
into parties; their being so is the very origin of the 
remark with which we arc dealing. Then, because 
such excitement and such party dift\;renccs prevail, is 
there any common sense in prescribing an entire 
ignorance of the questions those dissensions relate to, 
as a likely means of allaying them? Are political 
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differences the more sure to be reconciled by keeping 
those who arc split by them in ignorance of the subjects 
under dispute? Are men more likely to agree upon 
any matter the less they know about it ? The people, 
it seems, feel strongly upon certain subjects, and are 
much divided in opinion, many being for a certain 
course of policy, many against it. The argument is, 
that for the purpose of bringing about an understanding, 
and making all in its favour, or all join in rejecting it, 
or all unite in. preferring some middle course safely 
placed at a distance from either extreme, the parties 
should be prevented from comprehending the nature of 
the indksure in question, and kept in ignorance of all 
the arguments for it, all the arguments against it, and 
all the arguments for a middle course. Once upon a 
time, says the old fable, two gallant knights met upon 
a plain where a shield stood upright ; and one of them 
having called it a white shield, the other asserted it to 
be a black, whereupon they prepared to fight after the 
manner of that age, still somewhat in vogue at the 
present day. But a derviso or priest came up, and, 
having learnt the cause of their quarrel, suggested that 
each liad better look at both sides of the buckler — 
when they found that each knight was right — the one 
side being pure white, the other jet black. The minister 
of peace performed Ids duty wisely; but our objectors, 
and some of them nominally of the same vocation with 
the dervise, have no better expedient to propose than 
that the shield should bo covered up from both com- 
batants, and the fight go on. 

It must on all hands be admitted that there is no 
greater evil in any country than party violence — tlie 
abuse of that which, if kept within due bounds, is an 
advantage, and may be the means of preserving public 
liberty and promoting general improvement, namely, 
the honest combination of statesmen for patriotic pur- 
poses. This becomes an intolerable evil wdicii it is 
made the mere engine of selfish men for giving power 
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and profit to themselves at the expense of the public 
good, and by the subservient agency of the people 
whose interests are sacrificed to the views of their 
leaders. Opinions are then assumed, in order to 
marshal politicians in bands and separate them from 
others. Place is the real object; principle the as- 
sumed pretext. The people, instead of thinking for 
themselves, are made the dupes and the tools of others, 
— hurried into all the follies of which thoughtless men 
are capable,* and into as many excesses as their design- 
ing leaders dare let them commit consistently Avith 
their own safety, and without the least regard for that 
of their followers. Now, nearly the whole infiufencc of 
such party chiefs is grounded upon the political igno- 
rance of the people at large; and the permission thus 
assumed to make and dictate their opinions. In such 
a state of things Dean SAvift’s saying is correct, that 
“ Party is the madness of many for the gain of a fcAv;” 
and such a state of things could not exist among a 
people politically educated. As the navigators Avho 
first visited the South Sea Islands could purchase the 
lands, goods, and chattels of the natives for a red 
feather, our ancestors four centuries ago could butcher 
one another by thousands, and extirpate niiu;-tenths of 
the nobility of the country in a tew years for a rcul or 
a Avhite rose; but the Avars of J^ancaster ami of Yoi’k 
could no more be Avaged in our time, than the South 
Sea islandiirs, after being civilized, can be induced to 
barter tlicir ])roperty for nothing ; and the day Avill 
come Avlien other party differences Avill be regarded 
Avith the same contempt Avith Avhich Ave noAV regard the 
factions of the Henrys and the Edwm'ds. 

6. This leads to the important remark, that the 
question is no longer left open to us Avhether the 
people shall be taught politics or not. Taught they * 
must be ; and the only question is, whether they shall 
be Avadl taught, or ill instructed and misinformed. Do 
what you Avill, somebody will take the pai't of public 
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instructor. It is an office that any man in a free 
country may assume, and it is one which almost every 
one thinks himself qualified to fill. If the people are 
not taught sound doctrine upon the subject, by calm 
and tolerably impartial men, they will inevitably listen 
to guides of a far ditferent description, and will fall a 
prey to the more violent and the more interested class 
of politicians, to the incentives of agitators, the arts of 
impostors, and the nostrums of quacks. If, indeed, a 
teaclicr so far violates liis duty, as to give partial, in- 
flamed, untrue accounts of the subject he handles — if 
he keeps out of view the facts which history lias stored 
up in illustration of the tcmdency of particular vsystems 
— if he inflames the passions of an unthinking multi- 
tude, and converts a course of instruction into an 
engine of faction, — then he may do mischief, as all 
men may who are guilty of fraudulent and mischievous 
actions upon false pretences. But this possibility only 
furnishes a reason against misinstructing the people, 
not against teaching them ; it warns us to avoid impos- 
tors, not instructors ; it shows that politics may be ill 
and dishonestly taught, as religion, or even morality 
itself may be ; not that politics should be kd’t untaught 
any more than morals and religion. And assuredly we 
may rest satisfied of one thing ; the difticulty is far 
greater, of making a course of lectures the means of 
propagating, by foul means, any system of opinions, 
than the ditficulty of deceiving the people in any other 
way. Tlie shame, upon the detection of such a, design, 
is far greater, and the chances of its being detected 
arc more numerous. The good dervise, of wdiom the 
legend speaks, took the honest and the rational course ; 
he was a fair as well as a wise teacher. Had he, like 
the Levite in the parable, kept aloof and passed on the 
• other side, wdiile the wmrk of death was going on, he 
.would have been a weak, and a timid, and a selfish 
man. But had ho interfered to prevent the comba- 
tants looking on both sides — had he, who saw the 
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sliiokl ill citlicr direction, persuaded each knight tliat 
he was in the right, and tliat the other was in the 
wrong, he would liavc been justly execrated as a dis- 
lionost guide — bis treachery would have been speedily 
discovered — and both parties would have joined in 
scorning and in punishing him. Let it not, however, 
be supposed that any course of political lessons can be 
given with no h'aning to one set of doctrine's rather 
than another. Such a thing is hardly possible, consis- 
tently with honesty; and, were it possible, it would 
not be at all desirable. On a subji'ct like this ('very 
one who has well considered it must have formed his 
opinions; and he must, therefore, conscientiously be- 
lieve those opinions to be right — nay, to lx? tlu? only 
right and safe ones for the i)eoplo to entertain. It is 
therefore his bounden duty to lU'clare his sentiments; 
and it is intinitely more fair, more honest, and more 
useful, as well as sah'r, that he should declavt? them 
openly, distinctly, and manfully, aft('r stating the whole 
case, and the reasons on both sides, than that h(' should 
give a partial view of the argument, and leave the 
audi(niee to draw its own ('onclusions — that is, his own 
eonedusions. He is a teacln'i*, not a partizan ; he is 
fairly to expound the views and the argninonts -of 
otliers with whom he diff(‘rs; and he is to giNe his 
reasons for retaining his own sentiments. From so 
open and honest a course of proe(?eding no mischief 
whatever can bo ajiprelicndod, and no otlicr eonrse can 
be calk'd Instrnetion. (,-an any one doubt tliat it is 
best for the people and sak'st for the government that 
this course should be jmrsued upon all political sub- 
jects, and most of all upon those suhjc'cts which are 
the most ealeiilated to cxeitc deep interest and rouse 
strong fc(dings? What better means can bo devised 
of sliowiiig the public liow miicli it is their inteix'st 
to hupiiro and judge for tlioms(*lves ? Wliat better 
security can be devised against the elf(jrts of viohiiit 
and intriguing men ? What more sure remedy against 
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the arts of political empirics, whose natural prej is, 
and ever will be, the ignorant vulgar — but who in vain 
display their wares before well-informed and reasoning 
men ? 

These considerations may serve to show, not merely 
that the Political Education of the people is attended 
with none of the danger to the peace of society which 
the objectors apprehend, but that a positive security is 
afforded by it against the very worst dangers to which 
the ciiuse of good order in any community can be ex- 
posed. But we must go yet a step farther, and observe 
that the right of the people to be instructed as to the 
public interests, and the duty of their superiors to 
educate them in Political Science, rests upon higher 
ground than has yet been taken. 

The force of public opinion must be acknowledged 
in every government, save only that of the most purely 
despotic form. It has more or loss a direct influence, 
according to the nature of the constitution under which 
the people live ; and the momentum with which it acts 
varies, under the same kind of constitution, according 
to the degree in which the people are educated. But 
even in countries that enjoy little constitutional freedom, 
the public voice, when raised, is effectual; and even 
the most ignorant nation has a will which its rulers 
must not venture entirely to disobey : nay, in absolute 
monarchies, where public opinion forms the only check 
on misgovernment, and the people seldom exert any 
influence, yet, when they do interfere, it is oftentimes 
with terrible effect. Nor is any interposition likely to 
be withheld merely because, from the popular igno- 
rance, it happens to be uncalled for or exerted in a 
wrong direction. How important, therefore, is it, with 
a view to the people’s only safeguard, and the ruler’s 
only curb, tliat they should be well-informed upon 
their political interests ! But how immeasurably more 
important is it in countries living under a free govern- 
ment, that those whom the constitution recognizes as 
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sharers, more or less directly, in the supremo power, 
should have a correct knowledge of* tlic state of their 
own affairs, and the principles upon which their rio*hts 
and their interests depend ! It must be observed that 
no government, even the freest, can be in tlie hands of 
the people at large ; and that grand improvemont of 
modern times, the representative system, by wliich 
extent of territory can be safely combined witli a 
popular constitution, still leaves the exercise of supremo 
power in the hands of persons delegated to govern — 
even where there arc none but elective magistrates, 
that is, even in republican constitutions. Those dele- 
gates, then, be they executive, or judicial, or legislative, 
require the vigilant superintendence of the community, 
in order to prevent errors or abuses, to quiitken their 
diligence or to control their fixults, during the term of 
their office. This superintendence is most wholesome 
if exercised by an enlightened people, and affords the 
only effectual security for constant good government — 
the only real safeguard for popular rights. Ilow 
many fatal errors would rulers of all kinds, and in all 
ages — whether Consuls and Senates, or Archons and 
Assemblies of the people, or Monarchs and their 
Councils, or Kings and their Parliaments, or Presidents 
and Chambers, have been j)rcvented from falling into ; 
and how many foul crimes, both against tin? int(‘i*( sts 
of their subjects, and against the peace and haj)piness 
of the world, would they have been deterred from 
committing had the nations submitted to their care 
been well instructed in the science of public policy, 
acquainted >vith their true interests, aware of the things 
most dangerous to their liberties, and imj)resscd with 
that sense of duty to their species which an enlarged 
knowledge of Political PJiilosophy can alone bestow ! 
Take, again, the instance of w'ar — that game, as has 
boon well said, at which kings conld never play were 
their subjects wise — how inekancholy is it to reflect 
that nearly all the devastation which it has spread 
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over the earth would have been spared, with the 
countless mischiefs following in its train, had only the 
same enlightened vie^vs prevailed which have already 
resulted partly from sad experience, partly from 
diffusc^d information, and Avhich seem, at the present 
day, to have, at least for a while, taught men the 
guilt as well as the folly of war ! But experience is a 
costly as well as an effectual teacher; and the same 
lesson might have been wholly learnt without the 
heavy price that has been paid for it. Experience, 
too, is a teacher whose lessons arc forgotten in the 
courses of a little time ; as the memory of wounds and 
the fear of fighting wear out with the pain they occa- 
sion. Nothing then, can effectually and permanently 
instil the sound doctrines of peace and of justice into 
atiy people but an extensive Political Education, to 
instruct them in tlieir interests and their duties. It is 
the same with the frauds as with the oppressions of 
statesmen. The sa(a*ifice of the many to the few 
would he impossihh^ in a well-informed country. That 
game of party, in which the interests of the people arc 
the counters, and the power and pelf of the gamesters 
thcms('lves the only thing they play for, though not 
the only stake they risk, never could be played to the 
destruction of public virtue and the daily peril of the 
general good, were the people well accjuaintcd with 
the principles which should govern the administration 
of their concerns; and possibly it is an instiiiqtive 
apprehension of this truth that has made all parties so 
averse to the general diffusion of political knowledge. 

But it is not merely as a control on the mismanage- 
ment of their affairs, and a check to encroachments on 
their rights, that the interposition of the people is 
required in every country, and is the very life and soul 
of each constitutional system ; they ought to promote 
the progress of improvement, by urging their rulers to 
better by all nutans the condition of those under their 
care, and, above everything, to amend the errors of 
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their political system. As all governmont is made for 
the benefit of the community, the people have a right, 
not only to be governed, but to be well governed ; and 
not only to be well governed, but to be governed as well 
as possible ; that is, with as little expense to their natural 
freedom and their resources as is consistent with the 
nature of human affairs. Toivards this point of per- 
fection all nations ought constantly to be directing 
their course. But the rulers having no interest of 
the kind — nay, rather an interest in keeping things as 
they are, if not making them go backwards — unless 
the people interfere, little progress will be made in 
that direction, and some risk ahvays inciiiTcd of losing 
the ground already gained. Surely, then, nothing 
can be more manifest than that full and sound political 
information is necessary for those whoso sti'ongly pro- 
nounced desire of improvement is the best security for 
the progress of all national reform. The diffused 
knowledge of the general principles of policy, and aii 
intimate acquaintance with what has been done in 
other countries, and with the results produced, becomes 
as sure a source of political improvement as the diffused 
knowledge of mechanical science, and an acquaintance 
with the inventions of foreigners, is the source of 
almost all improvement in the arts. The education 
of particular classes alone may, no doubt, bo better 
than the general prevalence of political ignorance ; but 
as those classes for the most part have particular 
interests, and each has its owm purpose's to servo, tho 
only security for iinproveincnts which may benefit tho 
whole body of the people, is for the whole body of the 
people to uiulcrstand in w hat their true interests coiisist. 

In trutli a greater absurdity cannot well be imagined, 
than attempting to keep the bulk of mankind in igno- 
rance of all that appertains to State Affairs. State 
aftairs arc tbeir own affairs. An absolute Prince'^ 


* Louis XIV. 
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once exclaimed, “The State! I am the state!” But 
the people may most justly exclaim, “We are the 
State.” For them laws are made ; for them govern- 
ments are constituted. To secure their peace, and 
protect them from injury without and within the 
realm, rules are appointed, revenues raised, police 
established, armies levied. To exclude them from the 
superintendence of their own affiiirs is as if the owner 
of an estate were refused the inspection of his accounts 
by his steward. . To prevent them from understand- 
ing the principles on which their athiirs are adminis- 
tered, is as if the owner of an estate were suffered 
to know what his steward was doing, but debarred 
from all understanding of what he ought to do. To 
prevemt them from knowing what are the institutions 
and the condition of foreign nations, is as if the owner 
of an estate were precluded from knowing how his 
neighl)Our’s property was managed, what rent he got 
for his land, wliat salaries he paid his agents. In 
every country, wduitcvcr bo the form of its govorn- 
incnt, and liowevcr little of a popular cast, this is the 
amount, and this is the aspect of the absurdity pro- 
pounded by those who would prohibit the Political 
Education of the People. But incomparably grosser 
is the absurdity of keeping the people in ignorance 
where the constitution of the govorninent is of a 
popular kind. There, the people are called upon to 
bear a share in the management of their own affairs, 
to attend public meetings, to serve in offices, to vote 
in the choice of lawgivers. There may be some con- 
sistency in excluding them from all the knowledge 
that would fit them for performing those high politi- 
cal functions, while you also exclude them from all 
exercise of the functions themselves. But to make 
them political functionaries, and to leave them in 
ignorance of political subjects, is little less absurd than 
it would be to keep the owner of an estate ignorant 
of fanning, and expect him to superintend the man- 
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ageracnt of his farms. But if it be said that there is 
no occasion for all the community learning Political 
Philosophy any more than there is for all a land- 
owner’s family inspecting his accounts and under- 
standing agriculture; the answer is obvious, that all 
the community, and not particular classes, arc the 
parties interested in State affairs; and that if any 
family can be found in which all the members, ser- 
vants included, have their several shares in the pro- 
perty of the estate, then, beyond all question, each 
member down to the humblest menial, however incon- 
siderable his share of the property, would be entitled 
to inspect the accounts — would be directly interested 
in superintending the management — and would bo 
unspeakably foolish to remain in ignorance of the 
principles on which farms should bo managed, and 
the condition and management of the other estates 
in the neighbourhood. 

Nor can any the least risk arise to the peace and 
good order of society from the humbler classes occu- 
pying themselves with such pursuits; any, the least, 
risk of their grudging their superiors the benefits and 
the privileges of their station, or seeking to displace 
them, and shake the stability of the national system. 
Imperfect knowledge of Political Philosophy, a super- 
ficial acquaintance with what is passing in other coun- 
tries, and what has, in past times, been tlic history of 
their own, may expose them to be misled by designing 
men, or to become the dupes of their own irregular 
desires and groundless famfies. Such errors are in- 
separable from all learning, because they are the 
conscquen(?cs of the imperfect information with which 
learners must begin; they overshadow the dawn of 
all intellectual improvement ; they cloud the mind 
before the sun has yet arisen ; but they offer the 
same obstacles to knowledge in all its branches, and 
are as much objections to moral, and even to reli- 
gious, instruction, as to the study of Political Science. 
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The risk — the temporary and inconsiderable risk — is 
admitted; the guarantee is certain, and it is easy. 
An imperfect light is dangerous. In the twilight 
men’s steps falter ; and, as they dimly see, they doubt- 
fully grope their way. Then let in more light ! That 
is the cure for the evil; and that is the answer to 
the objection. But of one thing we may bo well 
assured : be the dangers ever so great of instructing 
the people on that which it most concei'iis them to 
kno>v — be the liazards arising from the circulation of 
free opinions and the diffusion of political knowledge 
among the people a tliousand times more imminent 
tJian they have ever been painted by alarmed and 
short-sighted men ; we cannot prevent the evil, be it 
ever so appalling, and arc left to apply the only 
remedy — Let there be light.” In vain you seek to 
put down such doctrines by force ; even to quell the 
uproar of admitted errors by force is of no avail in 
maintaining (piict. Rather say, force alone has the 
power greatly and widely to disseminate falsehood. 
l)octrim.‘s ever so fantastical, ever so wild — tenets as 
dull as they arc groundless, as revolting as they arc 
untrue — systems as rotten as they arc deformed — 
follies which, left to themselves, must quickly die a 
natural death — all arc capable of being forced onward 
to success by injudicious attack. The rod of power, 
like the magician’s wand, can change deformity into 
])cauty,dend strength to the rottenness, give ciiiTcncy 
to the dulncss, and life to the decay of errors, which 
nothing else could recommend, or circulate, or pre- 
serve. To oppose the progress of truth — ^to suppress 
the communication of opinions — to obstruct the dif- 
fusion of knowledge — is not so pernicious, but is quite 
as ineffectual an exercise of the persecuting power. 

It remains to mark the most salutary effects of an 
extensive diffusion of Political Knowledge — the most 
salutary, because unalloyed by even any the least and 
most transient inconvenience. An enlarged view of 
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their own best interests must give the ])eoplc sound 
and enlightened feelings respecting the merits of human 
conduct, and form in them the habit of justly estimat- 
ing the character and the conduct of the men who 
guide the aifairs of nations. The mischiefs are incal- 
culable which have resulted to our species, from tlie 
habitual false judgments formed on this imiiortant sub- 
ject by the bulk of mankind ; and it must in fairness 
be confessed that the great crimes which have been 
committed by statesmen in all ages, have been mainly 
caused by the encouragement which the people have 
given to the criminals. Dazzled by success, subdued 
by the spectacle of triumphant force, stricken with 
wonder at the mere exercise of great facultii's, and the 
sight of the events which they brought about, men 
have withdrawn their eyes from the nu'ans uscmI to 
attain those ends, and lost their natural hatred of vice 
in their admiration of gcuiius and their sense of power. 
No disgust at meanness, no scorn of treachery, no 
horror of cruelty, has hitherto availed against tiu' tidse 
lustre shed over despicable and detestahh^ deeds by 
brilliant capacity crowned with victory, ihit that is 
not all the iblly committed by uni’etlecting miai. The 
most absolute disregard to their owm inter('sts has becui 
coupled with their mis])lacod admiration of suc(!('ssiid 
guilt. 

The crimes which dazzhal them wen^ ])er})etratcd at 
their cost ; the price paid w^as their ow n long, and 
boundless, and bitt(u* sidfering. For all that was doruj 
amiss and for all themselves admired, they themselves 
paid. Tlieii* own best interests Avere sacilticcd quite 
as much as principle and duty violated. Hiey 
have lavished upon tyrants, and compierors, and in- 
triguers, Avlio Averc their Avorst enemies, tlicir lond(,‘st 
applause ; for those pests of the Avorld reserving tlie 
fame that should have been kept sacred to virtuous and 
beilcticont deeds; and confining the title of (ireat” 
— the prize that all generous natures strive after — to 

2 lu 
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those whose lives were spent in working their misery 
and their ruin. This preposterous combination in 
whicli the people have so long been leagued to call 
things by their wrong names, to praise the wrong men, 
to suffer that the scourges of their kind, the enemies 
of peace and freedom and virtue, should not merely 
escape reprobation, but should monopolize all the places 
in the Temple of Fame, has been the fruitful source of 
human misery and national crimes, and it has been 
the result of nothing but the darkest ignorance. The 
knowledge of Political Science, which teaches the 
people their true interests, can alone rescue them 
from tlic error of ages — ^restore public virtue to the 
pedestal which successful vice has so long usurped — 
and secure on a lasting foundation the peace and the 
happiness of the world. 
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iVIaric V., Bossuet’s panegy rics, 265, 
266. 

extmets, 265-268. 

Massillon, anecdotes of, 269. 

his style, 269-280. 

Mathematics defined, 206. 

pure; and mixed, 313. 

Menon, his services, 28. 

Metajdiysics, uncertainty ia, 376, 377. 
Midias, Demosthwi's, oration on, 33. 
Milk trc*e, 355. 

Milky Way, 323. 

MiHot, lus knowledge of Greek, 110. 
Milo, Cicero's speech against, 32. 
Modern intidelity, Hall on. reviewed, 
256. 

extracts, 288-290. 

Moon, observations on, 325- 
Moral Science, 356. 

Napoleon, his tactics, 129. 

Natural numbers, what, 300. 

Natural philosophy, result of obser- 
vation and experiment only, 310. 
NatUUAI. SciENCK, 313- 
Mechanics and chemistry, 31 L 
anatomy, botany, &c., derivation 
of terms, 314.* 

brancliea run into each other, 314. 
upulication of known facts and 
laws to astronomy, 315-32 L 
Newton, 322. 

planets, sizes, distances, &c., 322- 
825. 

applied to navigation, 325. 
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Natural Science — 
mechanical philosophy, rales, 326. 
powers, 327. 
terms, 328b 

optics, electricity, 336. 
cnemistry, 331. 
physiology and botany, 332. 
cycloids, motions in, 333. 

‘ solid of least resistance,’ 334. j 
eye of fish, 337. 
bird’s eye, 337. 
air vessels, 339. 
bees, their cells, 3-10. 
work bv snction, 341 
foot of the fiy, lizard, and sea- 
horse, 342, 343. 
pollen of plants, 344. 
creepers, 345. 
gastric juice, 346. 
bees and ants, 346. 
beavers, 349. 
the camel, 351. 

nautilus, glow -worm, ostrich, .352. 
cuckoo, duck, snipe, toucan, 3.5.3. 
lly-trap, 353. 

wDd pine, and other retainers of 
water, 364, 35.5. 
moral .science, 356. 
duty, independence, 357. 
applied science, 358. 
pieasure.s of it, 364-376. 

NautiliLs, 352. 

Navigation, aided by astronomy, 325. 
Newton, Sir I., his discoveries, 322. 

Observation and experience the bases 
of natural philosophy, 310. 
Optics, what, 336. 

Orators, modern, 112. 

Oval, what, 364. 

Parabola, what, 304, 

Parliament, argumentative speeches 
suitable to, 58. 

Partizan, what, 64. 

Passages, rcinark.-vhle, of Demos- 
thenes, 17, 2.3, 24, 27, 29, 31. 

‘ People,’ must be taiiglit politics, 407. 
Perdiccas, public services, 28. 

Pericles, notice of his orations, 44 
Peroration on 4th Philippic, the, 11. 
Perry, Erskine’s defence of, 210. 
his spe<rh, 229. 

Philip of Maeedou characterized, 12, 
187. 

his successes niul his wcakncs.s, 19. 
his jealousY, 21. I 


Philip, his private life, 22. 
his estimate of Demosthenes, 52. 
his policy, 52-54. 

[Philip of Narni, his preaching sent 

, thirty bishopa to their dioceses. 
260, note. 

Physics defined, 308. 

Pitt, his noviciate in torjusm, 236. 

Planche, review of, 170. 

Planets, their dimensions and dis- 
tances, 323. 

Plants, impregnation of, 344. 

Plato, his care in selection of words, 
and aversion to speak off hand, 
38. 

Pleasures of scientific knowledge, 390. 

Pneumatics, 328. 

Political Science, Discourse 
OK, 371. 

uncertainty of metaphysics, 376- 
377. 

politics foimdetl on facts, 378. 
the nature of these facts, 880. 
divi<letl into domestic and inter- 
national, 381, 385. 
economics, 383. 
st.itisties, 384. 
legislation, 384. 
scientific pleasures, 386-392. 
political philosophy, its benefit*^, 
392-395. 

objections answered, 305. 
dangers of ignorance^ 398. 
fallacies, 400-464. 
controverted subjects, not useles--, 

404-407. 

the people must be taught politics, 
407-418. 

Louis XIV., I am the State,’’ 413. 

Pope, a got)d Greek scholar. 111. 

Public speaking, indispensable rc- 
tjuimments to, 41. 

PULi’IT ELOQUENt’K, DlS-SEKTA- 
TioN OX, 256. 
its advantages, 257. 
few fine sermons published, 258. 
indifference of the public, 258. 
aided by rbetoric, 259. 

St. Paul, l)e Lingendes, Castillon, 
Bourdaloue, Flechier, Bossuet, 
Massillon-, 266. 

Bossuet 's adulation, 263. 

Massillon on war, 269. 

his sen ility e.xeeedod by South, 27 1. 

Voltaire’s remarks, 272. 

extract s, 2 72-279. 

remarkable passage, 278. 
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Pulpit Eloquence— 
the greatest preachers in France 
attended the theatre, 279, note. 
Bourdalouc criticised, 281. 
perhaps superior to Massillon, 281. 

and Bossuet, 284. 
extracts, 282. 

merits of Barrow, South, and 
Taylor, 287. 

passagc.s from Hall, 288. 

Quintilian, liis critidsms, 40. 

Reading, its proper uses, 362. 

Keiske,' notes on his translation, 73- 
103. 

Robertson, Dr., his retirement, 402. 

Roman niajnier.<, 1.05. 

Roman Okators — Cicero, 142. 
KelsaU’s Cicero, 142. 
history of oration againstVerrcs,148 
rhetorical artifice, 150. 
translators’ mistakes, 151-15.5. 
criti(Hio on the orathm, 1.50-160. 

:i golden rule of art, 159. 
translations corrected, 161-163. 
Burke «pioted, 163. 
mistakes in English, 164-166. 
])romm<’iation of Latin by the 
Scots and Italians preferable to 
the English mode, 107. 

Homans, their delight in oratory, 42. 

Rugby school, nourishing, 100. 

Scarlett (l.ord Abinger), conversant 
with the (ireek masters, 122. 

Science applied to the arts, 3,58-361. 

SlUKNCK, blsmURSK OF, 291. 
dotinod .as ‘ Knowlcdgi; reduced ^to 
a System,’ 292. 

threefold division — 1. Of Number 
and Quantity or ‘ M.atliematies;’ 
2. Of ‘ JMatter ’ or ‘ Natural 
PhiIosoi»hy .3. Of ‘ Mind’ or 
‘floral Philosophy,’ 296. 
arithmetic, 297. 

Patiirc* of algebra, 297. 
logJiritlims, 300. 

ceometry defmed, 301. - 

,302. i 



Science — 
hyperbola, 305. 
cycloid and catenary, 306. 
physics, 308. 

mathematical reasoning described, 
308, 309. 

natural philosophy the result of 
observation and experiment, not 
of rea.soning, 310. 

Self-control necessary to an orator, 25. 
Sermons, number of, annually, 257. 
Skate, 339. 

Snipe, 353. 

Speeches, unspoken, of the ancients, 
31. 

modem, very few autlicntic in 
print, 209. 

Statesman and jiartizan contrasted. 
64, 

Steam engine, principle of, 329. 
Stockdale, Erskine's defence of, 216. 
Strafford, remorse of Charles I. at con- 
senting to his (ieatli, 263, note. 

T.'inkards, natural, 354. 

'favlor, u master of Greek, 111. 
'relescopes, 336. 

Tendrils, what, 344. 

Theophrastus, ancc<lote of, 42. 
7'hracc, comjucst of, 17. 

Toucan, 353. 

Traeludlns, eulogized by (Quintilian; 10. 
Tr.'iitors, treatment of, 19. 

cautions .again.-.t, .52. 

Tr.unmels, wliat, 305. 

Treason, constructive, what, 213. 
'friangles, ])ropc*rties of, 302. 

Tyrants, shoulil ever l.e ulistru^ted, 52. 

Wages, evils of ignoranco on, 100. 
Walpole, going to war, 404. 

War, I^Iassilloii on, 269. 

impolicy of, 404-411. 

Wellesley, Lonl, an eminent (ireck 
scholar, 109. 

Wolf, notes on his translation, 73-103. 
a jierfect master of Greek, 111. 

Verrcs, olfcnds Roman feelings, 15.5. 
apj)endix, 61. 

Voltaire, praises Ma.ssillon, 271. 

Yew tree, peculiarity of, 344. 
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